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makes every pore respond, energizes the whole body, starts the cir- 
culation and Jeaves a glow and exhilaration. Don't pay a dollar 
an hour for a Turkish bath, but get a ten-cent cake of Hand 
Sapolio which lasts a month, and see what a luxury a 
bath can be made. Keep a cake on the washstand 
to keep the hands soft, prevent sunburn, roughness, etc: 
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HE play of Romeo and Juliet is like 
Bs a piece of music, and it is the mu- 

sie which all true lovers have heard 
in the air since they began listening to 
one another’s Here, for 
youth becomes conscious of itself, and 
of the charm which is passing out of the 
world with its passing. A young man 
wrote this wise and passionate eulogy of 
youth; and it is that contemporaneous 
heat of blood in it which has kept the 
names of these two young lovers alive 
in men’s minds as the perfect exemplars 
of unspoiled love. Love in youth is an 
emotion that may well seem exaggerated 
“to animals that do not love”; and if 
the passion of Romeo and Juliet is at 
times as clamorous as Italian love in 
Italian that leaves it perhaps 
all the more like the thing which it ren- 
ders so frankly. In Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa, in Perdita and Florizel, there is 
a more subtly human poetry than in 
Romeo or Juliet; only we remember that 


voice. once, 


operas, 


for its poetry, while we remember this as 
if it were love itself. 

Compared with one of Shakespeare’s 
later women,—with Imogen, for in- 
Juliet is but a sketch; she lives, 
but only in her love: as Romeo, indeed, 
but for his love, is any hasty and ardent 
youth out of whom passion strikes un- 
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looked-for sparks of imagination. But 
it is precisely by this concentration upon 
the development and consequences of one 
impulse, irresistible and yet ineffectual, 
that Shakespeare has given us, not this 
or that adorable who, among 
other things, loves, but two lovers who, 
loving, just remember to live. 
They have but one desire, and this they 
attain; so that they must be said to have 
succeeded in life. But they have no force 
over circumstances; they bend to their 
will only the consent of a few hours. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, in which we 
see the other side of love, played out be- 
fore the world on the stage of the world, 
the two eager and ealeulating lovers have 
the larger part of a lifetime given to them 
to love and hate in. This play, as Cole- 
ridge has noted, “should be perused in 
mental contrast with Romeo and Juliet.” 
It is indeed in these two plays that Shake- 
speare expounds the whole art of love. 
It may be that he has left something over; 
for there is another garden besides Ju- 
liet’s in which Sakuntala walked; and 
Isolde, in Wagner’s music, has added a 
ery to “the desire of the woman for the 
desire of the man.” But the whole art, 
certainly, is in those two plays. Romeo 
and Juliet is the breviary of lovers who 
have loved young and at first. sight. 
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MEO: “ Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ?” 




















Romeo, when we first see him, is al- 
ready in love with love; but Juliet has 
learned nothing yet from experience. To 
be married, says she, is “an honor that 
I dream not of.” Love has not yet been 
thought of; marriage, about which she 
has heard her mother talk, is a grave 
thing, an honor. When she sees Romeo 
she gives him her heart as simply as her 
hand; innocent, unshamed nature speaks 
out of her mouth with the simplicity of 
2 child saying, I am tired, I am hungry. 
L She is as eager to be loved as if she knew 
that her moments in the world were 
counted. and that there is no other earth- 
ly flame which ean give a little light and 
heat on this side of the grave. Turn 
from that lyric scene in the garden to 
the scene in which Cleopatra enters lean- 
ing on the shoulder of Antony, and say- 
ing her slow, experienced first words, 





If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 


She has set bounds to her passion, and 
a narrow limit to love. Love, to her, is 
hedged in by the senses, and these are 
mortal. But Juliet, saying the words 
as her instinct teaches them to her, can 
say, truly: 


My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite! 


The unrealized idea of love can suggest 
to her neither reservation nor any end- 
ing: she responds to it with the entire 
energy of her being. 

Love, in Romeo and Juliet, is first an 
inspiration, then a religion, then a mad- 
ness. Both awaken as if from a dream, 
and the awakening is to that true reality 
which henceforth shuts them off from the 
world, as if in a deeper dream. The first 
love-seene in the garden is a duet of two 
astonishments. Each is amazed that such 
a moment can find them, and that they 
can be ready for such a moment. In- 
stantly it becomes incredible to them 
that anything else could have happened. 
They have only to exchange hearts. But 
that has already been done. When? 
When Romeo leaves his wife after their 
one night of love it is with a profound 
peace that they say over to one another 
that divine auhbade which the lark and 
the nightingale seem to say for them. 
Death is behind them and before them, 
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and Juliet, looking down on her lover 
as he lingers in the garden, sees him, 
with an “ ill-divining soul,” 


As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. 


To the end their love is a sacred mad- 
ness; it fills every word that they are 
to speak, as it has filled every corner 
of their being. It exalts and purifies 
their words with its own intellectual 
purity, as it has transfigured their souls; 
imagination comes into the verse, sweep- 
ing it clean of fancy. It is not the same 
Romeo as the gentle lover of the garden 
(“TI would, I were thy bird”), or even as 
the grave and tender lover of Juliet’s 
chamber (“ How is’t, my soul? let’s talk, 
it is not day”), who rises to a kind of 
triumph as he looks on the dead body, 
as he thinks: 


For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 

This vault a feasting presence full of light. 

rae I will stay with thee; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again: here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chambermaids; 
O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. 


Lovers live by apprehension; love 
makes every man _ superstitious; and 
throughout the play there is a contin- 
ual muttering of omens and _presages, 
like warning notes striking through 
love- music. We are warned from the 
beginning: 


These violent delights have violent ends. 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 


Just before he is to hear the news 
that Juliet is dead, Romeo has dreamed 
an ambiguous dream, from which he 
draws comfort: 

My dreams presage some joyful news at 

hand. 

Hearing of her death, he has but one 
thing to say, for a calamity so immovable 
has struck him atheist: 


Is it even so? then I deny you, stars! 


In this play, in which Tove seems to be 


everything, and nothing e! © te matter, 
Shakespeare has crea’ 's world 
around these two ce1 +, and by 
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“ Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both”’ 
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so doing he has given us not love in the 
abstract of a brief lyric, but love living 
its own deaf and blind life in a world 
busied about other matters. The action 
takes place during five days, and in this 
precipitancy we see Shakespeare’s aim at 
giving us the essential part of love, love 
in its intensity, not its duration. He 
begins sharply in the streets, with that 
“motley dance of all ranks and ages to 
one tune,” as Coleridge says, “as if the 
horn of Huon had been playing behind 
the scenes.” The atmosphere is_ pre- 
pared; we see hate, Italy, and the heat: 


For now these hot days is the mad blood 
stirring. 


After the fighting with swords comes 
the fighting of wits. As the swords were 
drawn idly, for trivial reasons, and by 
those who had no personal share in the 
hereditary feud of two houses, so Mer- 
cutio and the other talkers talk for effect, 
“by art as well as nature,” and only then 
seem to themselves, as they put it, “ so- 
ciable.” This antie and fantastic talk, 
part Euphues, part fashion of the court, 
part parody, which, if it has lost some 
of the bloom of its youth, keeps nimble 
to this day, may be contrasted with 
the crueler banter of the Restoration: 
each images the lighter “form and 
pressure” of an age, and in only one 
was there room for poetry. There is 
youth in Shakespeare’s gayety of humor 
in this prelude to tragedy; it is as if 
his genius had not grown wholly accus- 
tomed to itself, and must turn every 
amble into a steeplechase, so eager was 
it for display, for the mere excitement 
of exercise. 

And outside this society of wits and 
brawlers, probably so true to the cir- 
cumstances of Shakespeare’s time, there 
is another, homelier group: the old Capu- 
lets and the immortal Nurse. The others 
come, glitter, and fade out; for, when 
true passions have begun to work, these 
mummers and jesters have no further 
place. But the people about Juliet are 
set there for the sake of their fixed op- 
position to her quite otherwise fixed re- 
solve. They are age, custom, the family, 
the vulgar; they are the world itself, in 
its lumbering journey along its own road. 
Shakespeare, after his wont, has been 
prodigal with them; the comic creation 
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of the Nurse is as full of his genius as 
the tragic creation of Juliet. 

In the Nurse we have the satiric after- 
part of Greek drama, brought boldly into 
the midst of the tragic action; in Friar 
Laurence we have one aspect of the 
chorus, that aspect in which it fulfilled 
Schlegel’s partial definition and became 
“the ideal spectator.” The one point 
fixed, where all else is turning, he repre- 
sents philosophy among the passions, 
judging them, humoring them, and help- 
less and disturbing enough when he has 
sueceeded in setting them moving to his 
own pattern of abstract wisdom. The 
Nurse and the Capulets, who would also 
fetter a live passion, or teach it the di- 
rection in which it should grow, are seen 
even more helplessly at its merey. It is 
with an immense tragic gayety that 
Shakespeare shows us this ancient busy- 
body hobbling after her mistress, run- 
ning her errands and the errands of her 
mother; looking wisely after affairs, as 
she and the mother suppose; with all the 
instincts of the procuress, rendered harm- 
less by the invincible innocence of Juliet. 
She is the first of those pets and preach- 
ers of iniquity who come to ripe phi- 
losophy in Falstaff and to the seavenger’s 
wisdom in Thersites. 

It is one of the signs of that judgment 
which was part of the genius of Shake- 
speare that he should have begun by 
working on what lay nearest to his hand, 
and with the materials which he was sure 
that he had in his possession. It is prob- 
able that Romeo and Juliet was written 
a few years after the two narrative poems, 
“Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape 
of Lucrece ”; and in these poems we see 
Shakespeare exercising himself, so to 
speak, by giving the most elaborate ex- 
pression to sensual and to heroically do- 
mestic love. In the comedies there is 
searcely a perceptible note of preparation. 
Love is a game, a sentiment, a thing of 
fashion, preference, polite employment; it 
is worn as an ornament, the heart on the 
sleeve wholly as a motive of decoration. 
We are no nearer to genuine passion than 
is Romeo when he laments over the cold- 
ness of Rosaline. “ Night’s candles ” are 
not yet “burnt out ”; the lover has not 
yet said, “It is the east, and Juliet is 
the sun!” But the two noems lay down 
a kind of foundation, solid in the earth, 
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Jutiet: “—O happy dagger! 
This 1s thy sheath .. . 
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on which to raise this chapel of romantic 
love. It is through the senses that Shake- 
speare has found out love, and finding 
it, he has not plucked the flower away 
from the rest. The passion of Romeo 
for Juliet and of Juliet for Romeo is a 
part of nature; not a whim, not a dream, 
not a sick faney bred in the brain, but 
nature itself. It is sex, although the 
idea of sex is overflowed by a divine 
oblivion; Romeo sighs after “the white 
wonder of dear Juliet’s hand,” and Ju- 
liet’s is the most honest, the most day- 
light passion that has ever been spoken 
in words; it speaks as straight, feels as 
deeply, and adds as much courtesy to 
passion as the heroic love which takes on 
chivalry without quitting nature in Gott- 
fried of Strasburg’s Tristan und Isolde. 

Although Romeo and Juliet eontains 
certain lines and passages which are as 
mature in imagination and as brilliant 
in execution as anything which Shake- 
speare ever wrote, the main part of the 
play has all the characteristics of his 
early, somewhat formal and somewhat 
exuberant, period. There are not only 
rhymes in couplets, but crossed rhymes, 
in fixed stanzas; the blank verse is often 
monotonous, line following line, for five 
lines at a time, with unvarying pauses; 
sometimes it is as bad as 

Away to heaven, respective lenity, 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now! 


It can rave like Jeronimo, or split 
hairs with the painful ingenuity of the 
period, as in Juliet’s series of puns on 
the word “ Ay ” and the letter “I.” The 
writing is often self-conscious; the nar- 
rative passages have a certain stiffness. 
We see Shakespeare unwilling to trust 
wholly to his ear, to abandon himself 
frankly to his imagination. In the midst 
of some of his most splendid writing he 
seems to check himself, and stops to write- 
in 2 passage on some accepted model. 
There is a charm of its own in imma- 
turity, and, for the most part, when it is 
the immaturity of a vast genius, some 
rare beauty, growing out of the mere 
happy accidents of growth, which must 
be lost with ripeness. Here we have a 
whole spring-tide of buds; “spring with 
its odors, its flowers, and its transiency,” 
as Coleridge savs, in that exquisite pas- 
sage in which he turns the play into an 
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allegory of spring. It is the first play in 
which Shakespeare touches maturity, but 
he touches it only, and relapses into the 
defects and graces that belong to an in- 
comparable promise. There are whole 
passages, like the lament of the Nurse 
and the Capulets over Juliet, which are 
purely lyrical, or like answering music. 
The aubade again is frankly musie and a 
song. Juliet’s monologue before drinking 
the sleep-drink is the first of those many 
curious questionings of death, in which 
Claudio is to lead the way to Hamlet. 
It has been said by Hazlitt, with too 
hasty an emphasis, that “ Romeo is Ham- 
let in love.” There are touches in him 
of what was probably most like Shake- 
speare in Hamlet; that is to say, of pas- 
sionate absorption, of a will which seems 
infirm because it is too much at the 
merey of deeper questionings; but if 
Romeo sometimes speaks for Shakespeare, 
a little aside from his character, Hamlet 
is a wholly consistent part of Shake- 
speare, detached finally from his creator. 

It is natural that Romeo and Juliet 
should always have been a favorite with 
actors. It is full of pictures; it appeals 
to the most popular of the emotions; its 
poetry is only too well fitted for recita- 
tion. There never was an actress under 
fifty who did not feel herself a Juliet, 
or an actor under sixty who did not see 
himself as Romeo. For onee, Shake- 
speare wrote great poetry which the mob 
could not but love, could not but find 
itself at home with. Juliet is the Eng- 
lishman’s symbol for Helen; and Shake- 
speare has made her the name for virtue 
in love, fatal indeed to herself and to 
Romeo, but innocently fatal. We are far 
from “the couple of unfortunate lovers ” 
of Brooke’s Tragicall History of Romeus 
and Juliet, “written first in Italian by 
Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Ar. 
Br.,” one of Shakespeare’s sources, whom 
Brooke hastily shows us “ finally, by all 
means of unhonest life, hasting to most 
unhappy death.” “ The two hour’s traffic 
of our stage” was, to Shakespeare,* con- 
cerned with “the misadventured piteous 
overthrows ” of “a pair of star-crossed 
lovers ”: he lavs the blame on no one, not 
even on fate, giving us’ the story as it 
happened ; 

For never was a story of more woe 

Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. 











































By Favor of the Gods 


BY ANNE STORY ALLEN 


I 

HEN the carriage stopped, Mrs. 

Lawrence alighted with more 

speed than dignity. She ran 
up the stoop in the same impulsive fash- 
ion and rang the bell. It had occurred 
to her to take the dogs for a run, and 
Mrs. Vawrence’s thoughts and actions 
were wont to be as nearly simultaneous 
as possible. 

The butler opened the door. He was 
Mrs. Lawrence senior’s butler. The 
house was Mrs. Lawrence senior’s house. 
Both were characteristic of that lady— 
slow, heavy, oppressive. 

“The dogs, Smith.” 

Smith inclined his head, but before he 
could raise it there was a scratching and 
scampering across the hall above, and 
two Japanese spaniels flung themselves 
down the stairs and on to their mistress. 
She seized their leaders from the hall 
settee and fastened one to each wriggling, 
collared neck. 

“Mr. Lawrence and I dine alone to- 
night, Smith,” she said. 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

“ We will dine in my sitting-room, and 
Lena will serve us.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Smith 
again. 

“Your master will be home soon,” she 
cried gayly to the dogs, as they ran down 
the steps in high glee. 

Smith closed the door on them,. to 
open it a second later for Mrs. Law- 
rence’s maid. 

“What is it, Lena?” asked her mis- 
tress, as the girl’s face appeared at the 
earriage window. 

“T heard your voice in the hall, and I 
ran to get this,’—handing her a note,— 
“and then I was afraid you had gone. 
I’m setting the table myself, Mrs. Law- 
rence, and it looks beautiful.” 

Mrs. Lawrence laughed happily. 

“ Be sure you keep it a surprise, Lena. 
Put out my old white chiffon, and have 


the roses in the big cut-glass bowl. Has 
Mr. Lawrence telephoned ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” ; 

“Well, if he gets home before I do, 
keep him out of my sitting-room and tell 
him I am coming back directly. I’m 
going to the park with the dogs.” 

“Yes, ma’am;” the maid nodded sym- 
pathetically. 

The carriage rolled down Madison 
Avenue, with a round black face emer- 
ging from either window, and yelps of 
salutation and inquiry sounding above 
the rumble of the wheels. Mrs. Lawrence 
leaned back with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Tt’s ridiculous to be so pleased about 
it,” she said aloud to Toto’s back. 

He glanced over his shoulder at her, 
wagged his stumpy tail, and devoted his 
attention to a messenger-boy who in ex- 
citing preximity was enjoying a ride on 
the back of a cab. 

Mrs. Lawrence laughed. 

“ Come here, you two,” she cried, pull- 
ing the dogs toward her. “ Won’t we 
have fun! You shall each have a chicken 
wing, and they’re very bad for you.” 
She kissed a silky ear of each and let 
them go. 

“ Now we’ll be staid and nice again.” 
She straightened her hat and adjusted 
her veil, stopped to pick up her card- 
ease, and found the unopened note lying 
at her feet. 

“From Tom,” she exclaimed. “TI 
hadn’t noticed.” 

She tore open the envelope and read 
the contents quickly, then more slowly— 
and then sat very quiet. The dogs, find- 
ing there were to be no more confidences, 
leaned again from either window. 

The carriage stopped at Twenty-fifth 
Street, and Mrs. Lawrence got out slowly, 
followed by Toto and Pitti Sing, who 
seemed to have become staid and settled- 
down dogs, far removed from the excited 
little beasts that had bundled into the 
brougham a few blocks farther up-town. 
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On the fourth turn around the park, 
the little dogs’ tongues hung from the 
sides of their mouths, and their eyes turn- 
ed up appealingly at their mistress. Not 
once had she stopped or even slackened 
speed; and the Japanese spaniels, a trifle 
overfed and sadly underexercised, found 
the pace telling on them. 

It was too much of a good thing, they 
said to themselves. First one and then 
the other lagged behind at the end of its 
leader, and finally they tugged till their 
collars slipped up about their ears. Mrs. 
Lawrence looked around impatiently to 
see what was delaying her progress, and 
stopped suddenly. 

“You poor little things,” she said, 
stooping and tucking one under either 
arm. 

She turned toward the carriage, and 
then paused. “I can’t go home,” she 
said. “TI won’t. It’s too disappointing.” 
Two big childish tears filled her eyes. 

She sat down on a bench near the 
avenue, and the dogs curled up close 
to her and went to sleep. Their mis- 
tress’s mental thermometer had dropped 
with depressing suddenness. The Law- 
rence mansion had become a hated prison, 
and Smith a stern jailer who would 
close the door on her entrance. Her 
husband had grown to be a cruel and 
neglectful person; while the little dinner 
she had planned took on the proportions 
of an important engagement, which both 
love and courtesy should have forbidden 
him to break. 

Mr. Tom Lawrence hung in the bal- 
ance, while his wife piled his stepmother, 
his stepmother’s butler, and all the un- 
pleasant features of her present life in 
the opposite pan of the scales. Tom flew 
into the air at once. Then love hung on 
and pulled him down bit by bit, till in- 
dignation jerked at the other side. They 
were wavering doubtfully, when Pitti 
Sing awoke and stretched herself. 

At the other end of the bench sat a 
woman in much the same attitude as 
Mrs. Lawrence. The other woman’s head 
was bowed a little more and her hands 
were clasped together. And while Mrs. 
Lawrence’s mouth was set sternly, it was 


a temporary and superficial sternness, but 
the lips of the stranger were pressed to- 
gether as if to shut in a ery of suffering. 

Pitti Sing looked searchingly at her. 


Then she walked across the space be- 
tween them and peered up into her face. 
Two brown unseeing eyes looked straight 
into two brown inquiring ones. 

Pitti Sing whined. There was no re- 
sponse. Pitti Sing pulled her leader 
from her mistress’s undetaining grasp 
and climbed into the woman’s lap over 
the clenched hands. Placing her paws on 
the woman’s chest, she whined louder. 
The unseeing eyes opened a little wider, 
and a look of interest crept into them. 
Pitti Sing wagged her diminutive tail 
encouragingly. The woman’s hands un- 
closed and touched the soft coat of 
Pitti Sing. The tail wagged faster, and 
a small pink tongue hung over the 
edge of tiny white teeth in a smile of 
good-fellowship. 

The pale, set features relaxed, moved 
convulsively, and, with a sob, the little 
dog was gathered up into a crushing and 
unexpected embrace. 

The seales that Mrs. Lawrence was busy 
with were left with their contents hang- 
ing in mid-air, and Justitia laid aside 
her role to become onee more a loving, 
sympathetic woman, with a heart big 
enough to include friend and stranger, 
and to make one of the other as occa- 
sion demanded. 

She slid toward the shaking figure, 
dislodging Toto and depositing him on 
the ground. 

“What’s the matter, you poor child? 
Are you ill?” she asked. 

The sobs ceased, and there was quiet— 
a tense quiet that betokened a painful 
effort at self-control. 

Mrs. Lawrence understood. “ Don’t 
try not to ery,” she said, softly. “It 
hurts awfully not to ery.” As she spoke, 
she tucked a handkerchief into the hand 
that held Pitti Sing and patted the arm 
near her own. 

The homely, unconsidered action, the 
friendly touch, broke down all effort 
at self-control, and a shower of tears 
drenched Pitti Sing’s coat and Mrs. Law- 
rence’s handkerchief impartially. The 
sobs died away, and a face with flushed 
cheeks and wet eyes rose above Pitti 
Sing’s head and turned to its neighbor. 

“Tow good you are!” said the stran- 
ger. “I’m not ill,—thank you. I 
was a bit upset, I think, and the little 
dog looked so sympathetic and dear.” 
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Here Pitti Sing struggled to free her- 
self. It was all very well to be friendly, 
but she had been squeezed too hard. 
Moreover, the strange lady was talking, 
and so she must feel better. According 
to Pitti Sing’s ideas, when people talked 
they felt better. 

“Pitti Sing is a dear dog,” remarked 
Mrs. Lawrence, looking carefully in an- 
other direction as the other woman dried 
her eyes and set her hat straight. “ She’s 
almost human, I often say. Twice as 
knowing as Toto, though I’m fond of 
them both.” 

The stranger looked at her gratefully. 

“T beg you to believe that I am not 
in the habit of sitting on park benches 
and enlisting sympathy in this fashion,” 
she said, in a tone of mingled apology 
and annoyanee. “I wouldn’t have _ be- 
lieved I eould be so stupid.” 

“No one saw you except me,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence, in a matter-of-fact voice, 
“and you needn’t mind me in the least. 
Why, when I sat down here I could have 
cried myself, with disappointment and 
rage. If I had been a small girl instead 
of a grown married woman, I should 
probably have screamed and slapped my 
nurse. Maybe I should have cried in an- 
other minute anyway, if you hadn’t. I 
ean’t tell.” 

The other woman laughed, a soft little 
laugh, and then stopped suddenly. “I 
don’t believe T’ve laughed before in 
weeks,” she said. “That’s another 
thing to thank you for.” Then she 
handed the tear-stained bit of lace and 
linen to Mrs. Lawrence. “It’s awfully 
mussed,” she said. 

“That’s nothing,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence, tucking the handkerchief into her 
chatelaine. “And I have to thank you 
for crying and saving me the trouble.” 

The woman laughed again. “I be- 
lieve I’m getting normal again,” she re- 
marked; “I’m getting back my sense 
of humor.” 

“Have you been abnormal too?” asked 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Too?” repeated the other. 

“Yes, too. I must be abnormal to fly 
into a temper and feel myself abused just 
because—well, for almost nothing.” 

“Sometimes,” said the other woman, 
“the almost-nothings are the last bits of 
the big somethings. Were you ever lone- 
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ly?” she asked, abruptly. “So lonely 
that it seemed that you would die if you 
couldn’t speak and tell some one how 
lonely you were ?” 

Mrs. Lawrence nodded. “ I know,” she 
said. “ 1 wasn’t lonely, but I knew I was 
going to be, and that’s what made me 
come and sit down here. I couldn’t bear 
to go home.” She reached down for the 
dogs’ leaders. “ We didn’t like it, did 
we, Pitti Sing, to dine all alone?” 

Here she realized that she was talk- 
ing rather freely and personally with a 
stranger, and that stranger’s need of sym- 
pathy having apparently been supplied, 
a natural reserve made her rise to her 
feet to depart. 

But the other woman was still reach- 
ing out. She had not quite gained her 
mental balance. 

“Tine alone!” she was saying. “I 
have dined alone every night for weeks, 
and it seems centuries. I’ve been walk- 
ing round and round this park to see if 
I couldn’t get tired and hungry enough 
not to mind it to-night. But I believe 
it’s going to be worse than ever.” 

Her big brown eyes were tear-stained 
and very appealing. She rose and held 
out her hand. “I have been alone so 
long that I’ve forgotten how to act when 
any one speaks to me,” she said, with a 
tremulous smile. “ Forgive this ridicu- 
lous wail, won’t you? Good-by.” 

Mrs. Lawrence took the hand, but did 
not drop it at once. 

“My dear,” she said, impulsively, 
“we are two lonely women to-night. 
You don’t know why I am lonely, and I 
don’t know why you are. That doesn’t 
matter. Why can’t we forget for this 
evening that we’re not old friends? Why 
won’t you come and dine with me at 
my home? I will promise to send you 
home at a most respectable hour, 
in my mother-in-law’s most respect- 
able carriage.” 

A generous response showed in the 
stranger’s face. 

“How delightful—” she began. “ But 
vou don’t know me.” 

“Neither do you know me, but I’m 
sure we shall like each other. Come on, 
Toto; come, Pitti Sing.” 

The other woman caught her breath. 
A childlike smile came to her lips. 

“ Oh, if I could—” she said, doubtfully. 
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Well, you can, and you're going to. 
There! don’t cry again, or I shall too, and 
we won’t look nice for my dinner party. 
We'll have a lovely time. Here, you take 
Pitti Sing’s leader. Come on, Toto.” 


IT 


“T could put a porch on that end, 
and there’s just room enough this side 
the stable for a rose-garden. That would 
suit Meg down to the ground. It’s more 
than I wanted to pay, but, hang it all! a 
man’s got to have a home. What’s the 
odds if it does leave my bank-account a 
bit sick-looking? I can earn more. T’m 
tired of living with the old lady, and ll 
bet Meg is too, though she’s too decent 
sort to complain.” 

With this disrespectful reference to 
his stepmother and characteristic ecompli- 
ment to his wife, Tom extracted from his 
case a large cigar and carefully lighted 
it. He paced the back porch slowly and 
with a delightful sense of proprietorship. 

“Meg shall have her trap too—what’s 
the odds?” he went on; “and maybe I 
can squeeze out a couple of saddle- 
horses, if my C. B. A. goes up. Where 
on earth is that confounded cab? Rex- 
ford said he’d send it right over. Tl 
get a bite at the club and chase home 
and tell Meg all about it. Hope she 
wasn’t cut up because I didn’t dine 
home; seemed to want me for some 
special reason. Well, when I tell her 
about this — Hi, there! what you 
doing?” He broke off suddenly in his 
musings to call to a figure that was cross- 
ing the lawn from the stables. 

Having in his mind already bought the 
place, made several desirable improve- 
ments, renamed it from “ The Poplars ” 
(without a poplar in sight) to “ Rose 
Manor” (the rose-trees were yet to be 
planted), Tom felt a certain responsi- 
bility, a householder’s right and duty, 
as it were, to know who was crossing 
his lawn from his stable in that suspi- 
cious fashion. 

“Ti!” he called again. 

At the unceremonious address, the man 
turned and raised his hat. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. Then, 
coming nearer: “I didn’t know the place 
had been sold. I have been taking a 
look at the stables. The caretaker should 
have told me they had changed hands.” 


In the gathering dusk Tom saw a man 
about his own age, whose face looked un- 
naturally pale, and whose hair showed 
prematurely white under the rim of 
his hat. 

“TI was rather hasty, my friend,” 
apologized the embryo owner of “ Rose 
Manor.” “ Fact is, I don’t own the place 
yet, but I expect to, as soon as the pa- 
pers can be made over and the check 
signed. Really, it doesn’t belong to me 
now any more than it does to you, so 
I’m afraid I was a bit previous, not to 
say discourteous.” 

Tom’s apology brought a smile to the 
stranger’s face. 

“The darkness may have been respon- 
sible for your taking me for a tramp,” he 
said, “and I ean quite understand that 
feeling of ownership.” 

“Pretty good sort of a place,” re- 
marked Tom. 

“Pretty good sort,” replied the 
stranger. 

“Do you know the owner?’ asked 
Tom. 

“T used to be here a good deal,” re- 
turned the man; “I was looking in the 
stable to see if ‘The Lady’ was there, 
but the traps and horses are all gone.” 

“The Lady?” questioned Tom. 

“ A roan mare.” 

“That must be the one Rexford 
thought I could get for my wife,” said 
Tom. “He said the horses had all been 
sold except this one, and that he thought 
the owner would let her go at a rea- 
sonable price now. Says she’s a dandy 
little roadster.” 

“She is,” said the stranger, adding 
hastily, “Used to see Mrs. Carleton 
driving her a good deal.” 

“Live near here?” asked Tom. 

“No,” answered the man; “I’ve 
moved.” 

During the conversation he had been 
gazing about nervously, bending his 
slender walking-stick back and forth. 
Tom watched him with an impersonal 
interest at first, then curiously. 

The man’s manner was queer, and Tom, 
who was unsuspicious by nature, but 
could on occasion reach swift coneclu- 
sions, suddenly announced to himself, 
“He was in love with her”; after which 
womanlike intuition manly reason as- 
serted itself and cried out, “ He wants to 
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buy the mare ”; and then, through a noble 
effort of intellect, “ He’s going to try to 
buy the place.” 

Mr. Tom Lawrence invited himself to 
accompany the stranger to the station, 
having learned his intention of catching 
the next train to town, and the man 
having courteously agreed to the com- 
panionship of Mr. Lawrence, that gentle- 
man made himself most agreeable. He 
carefully refrained, however, from speak- 
ing of “ Rose Manor,” endeavoring by 
this strategic silence to give the impres- 
sion that the purchase was a matter of 
trifling importance in his mind. But he 
strained his eyes as they neared the sta- 
tion to catch the first glimpse of Rex- 
ford, who he was sure would be waiting 
for him. The stranger was very quiet, 
and his silence seemed to confirm Tom’s 
suspicions as to his design of obtaining 
the place they had just quitted. With 
each step Tom became more grimly de- 
termined to see Rexford first and to 
clinch the bargain before the other man 
could make an offer. 

The train was rushing into the station 
as the agent dashed up in his high eart. 

“ Didn’t the cab call for you?” he eried 
to Tom. 

Tom excused himself hastily to his 
companion and ran up to Rexford. 

“ No; but no matter,” he said; and then, 
leaning in muddy proximity to the wheel: 
“ Be sure you come to my office with the 
papers early to-morrow. TI’ll have the 
cheek ready. Ive said I’d take it, you 
remember, and you’re not open to any 
other offer!” 

“Lord, man, I don’t expect any other 
offer,” said Rexford. “ Men aren’t stand- 
ing round in bunches ready to make cash 
payments for real estate. Of course I’ve 
accepted your offer and glad to get it, 
though vou’re getting a bargain too, 
young fellow; you don’t want to for- 
get that.” 

“All right,” and Tom started for his 
train. 

The stranger had turned abruptly 
and walked through the station. He 
was just entering the rear car as 
Tom, with a mingled feeling of tri- 
umph and meanness, followed. On the 
top step Tom heard his name called, 
and turned to find Rexford behind him. 
The train was starting. 


“Ask him what he’ll take for ‘ The 
Lady,’” he ealled breathlessly. “I be- 
lieve he’ll let her go cheap.” 

“Who? What?” ejaculated Tom. 

“Carleton.” Rexford was trotting be- 
side the moving steps. “ Make him an 
offer. The man you were just talking to, 
chump! She’s worth five hundred, but 
I believe he’d let her go at—” 

There was a loud whistle from the 
engine, and Rexford’s figures were lost. 
Tom clung to the rail and leaned over 
the steps. 

“All right,” he shouted back to Rex- 
ford, who was fast dropping behind. 
“ Much obliged,” he bellowed again, and 
with a farewell wave of the hand he 
entered the car. 

So that was Carleton, the owner. 
Well, he—Tom—had made several kinds 
of an ass of himself, but, hang it all, why 
had the fellow been so dumb? Why 
couldn’t he have said, “ Who the devil 
are you, ordering me off my own place ?” 

He sank down by Carleton, who had 
not glanced up as he paused by him. It 
was evident that the present owner of 
“The Poplars ” had no overwhelming in- 
clination for the society of the future 
owner of “Rose Manor.” When Tom 
was actually seated, however, he nod- 
ded pleasantly. 

“Looked as though you were going to 
miss the train,” he said. 

“TIad to speak to Rexford,” said Tom. 
“Took here!”—he turned to Carleton 
abruptly and drew out his eard-case: 
“My name’s Lawrence—Tom Lawrence. 
Here’s my ecard, and I’ve just made an 
offer for your house, and it’s been accept- 
ed. Why in thunder didn’t you tell me 
you owned the place?” 

For the second time, Tom’s honest 
bluntness brought a smile of apprecia- 
tion. Carleton hesitated a moment be- 
fore replying. 

“There were several reasons,” he said, 
finally, “the most important being the 
fact that I don’t own ‘ The Poplars.’ ” 

“Why, aren’t you Carleton? Have I 
made another blunder? Why, he told 
me to ask how much you'd take for 
‘The Lady.’ ” 

“T won’t sell her at any price—and I 
told Rexford so.” 

The abrupt, aggressive answer gave 
Tom a sensation as of sudden contact 
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with an electric battery. The shock, 
though unexpected, was not wholly un- 
pleasant. 

Carleton searched for his eard-case. 
“ Allow me,” and he handed the paste- 
board to Tom. “ My name is Carleton, 
and the mare is mine, and I won’t sell her. 
But I’m not the owner of ‘The Pop- 
lars.’ It belongs to—Mrs. Carleton.” 

“T beg your pardon for being so in- 
sistent,” said Tom. Something in the 
man’s manner confused him. In the 
background of his mind hovered the in- 
tuitive impression he had received when 
the owner had said, “ Used to see Mrs. 
Carleton driving her.” But the thought 
that this man was in love with Mrs. 
Carleton was of no value, intuitive or 
otherwise, for this was Carleton himself, 
and naturally—and then he glanced at 
the card he was holding. “ Mr. Edmond 
Carleton, Paris,” he read. Reason came 
to his reseue. “The Poplars,” was evi- 
dently the family home of the Carletons. 
The son might own the horses, but evi- 
dently the place had been left to the 
mother—stepmother, very likely. Tom 
was suddenly sympathetic. There was 
a place on the Hudson that ought by 
good rights to be his, only that his 
father— Well, no matter now. And 
here this poor chap was obliged to see 
the place he loved sold, and out of his 
reach perhaps for good. He leaned to- 
ward his companion. 

“Why didn’t you make her an offer 
through your lawyer?” he asked. “ She 
probably wouldn’t have known nor cared 
where it came from, so long as it was 
eash. By Jove, if my father’s place gets 
into the market, you can bet Ill make 
one good try for it, if I have to put up 
any sort of a game on the old lady.” 

Carleton looked at him. There was 
something very truth-compelling in Tom’s 
boyish gaze, and Carleton found him- 
self saying, quite gently and as if try- 
ing to soften the embarrassing effect of 
his explanation: 

“The place belongs to my wife, Mrs. 
Carleton. She left me two years ago;” 
and then he added, “I haven’t seen her 
since,”—though of what possible interest 
that could be to Mr. Tom Lawrence, or 
why his voice had that unfamiliar sound 
in it, he could not have told. 

Strangely enough, a scene of his child- 
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hood came before Carleton. He saw him- 
self with a little spade in his hand, stand- 
ing before a mound of rough brown 
earth. He seemed very much alone in 
the world, though mother and father and 
sisters and brother were all safe and at 
home in the big plantation. He had 
escaped from them all, and had done the 
work alone. And then a tramp, a dirty, 
ragged tramp, had appeared from some- 
where, and stood looking at him. The 
overpowering need of human sympathy 
had suddenly overwhelmed him. It 
would not, could not, wait, and driving 
fear before it, broke from his lips in— 
“My dog is dead. He’s buried there.” 

Why should this picture leap back to 
his memory just now? There surely was 
nothing similar in the situation; but just 
as into the eyes of the vagabond had 
come the sympathy needed and demanded 
by the child, now over Tom’s sensitive 
face there passed the softening touch 
of understanding. 

It was gone in an instant, for the 
twentieth-century stoic asks and expresses 
the minimum of verbal sympathy. 

“Oh yes—well, that’s different. Of 
course, you don’t want the place, then.” 
Tom’s voice was sympathetically unex- 
pressive. He glanced at the card he was 
holding, “ You’re living in Paris, I see. 
I was over there in ’98. Bully old town, 
Paris.” 

“Yes,” agreed the stranger, “ unless 
you like New York better.” 

“Well, I’m a New-Yorker, born and 
bred, and my father was before me.” 
Tom’s anxiety not to intrude on Carle- 
ton’s private affairs was leading him to 
speak of his own with unwonted freedom. 
“My wife is a New-Yorker too. Paris 
is a bully old town, as I said, but New 
York’s home.” 

“Yes,” agreed Carleton, again. “ New 
York’s home. But sometimes the doors 
of home are shut in one’s face, and then 
we beg a room in a neighbor’s house. 
Paris has been a kind neighbor.” He 
laughed a little as he spoke, but Tom 
didn’t eare much for the laugh. 

Ignoring all he felt to underlie the 
man’s words, he gave his ideas as to 
homes in wordy detail. It was true, he 
declared, that New York was not a city 
of homes. Of course the apartments 
were delightful and temporarily desira- 
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ble, but one couldn’t add to an apartment. 
You ecouldn’t build on a porch here, a 
bay-window there. There was no gar- 
den, nor lawn, nothing green about the 
place—except the janitor. 

And then Carleton took up the thread 
and told of his apartment in Paris, and 
mentioned some of the people he knew, 
and suddenly it dawned on Tom who 
Carleton was. 

“Why, you’re the artist!” he said, 
abruptly,—* the fellow that does animals! 
Why, Meg’s got a lion of yours.” 

Carleton laughed a natural hearty 
laugh that made Tom smile in response, 
though he turned a little red. 

“Tm slow,” he said; “I ought to have 
known. But names mean so little to me, 
and I was thinking—” 

“Mr. Lawrence,” said Carleton, “ you 
were thinking of buying a house for 
yourself and your wife. You weren’t 
thinking nor caring a button whether I 
was Carleton the painter or Carleton the 
plumber. I’m glad to have met you. I’m 
glad you’re to have ‘ The Poplars,’ and I 
hope to God you'll be as happy there as 
I was—once.” 

The last bit of ice floated down the 
stream of sudden friendship and melted 
quite away as the two men shook hands. 
Unreserved as Tom was by nature, his 
frankness was met by his new friend in 
the same degree. By the time the train 
rolled into the station the two were to 
dine together at Tom’s club, and as the 
ferry touched the New York slip, Mr. 
Carleton was saying, “An hour ago no 
money could have bought her, but I’m 
glad Mrs. Lawrence is to have her.” 

“Meg loves horses, and I’m a thou- 
sand times obliged, old man,” said 
Tom, simply. 

They ordered dinner in a small room 
off the café. Carleton seemed tired and 
ate searcely anything. 

“T believe I'll sail Wednesday, if I 
ean get a cabin,” he said, suddenly. 

“Tired of us so soon?” asked Tom. 

“New York’s getting on my nerves,” 
said Carleton, trying to speak lightly. 
“T need something quieting.” 

“Like Paris?” scoffed Tom. “Come, 
stay a while longer. I want you to 
meet Mrs. Lawrence.” 

“ Next time,” promised Carleton. “ I'd 
really like to, but—” 


“T wish—” began Tom, vaguely. 

“Don’t,” interrupted the other; “ I’ve 
wished so often that I’ve worn myself 
out wishing. Lawrence,”—he leaned over 
the table toward Tom,—< if a woman told 
you that she never wanted to see you 
again, that she’d made a mistake and 
wished she could undo it, what would 
you do ?” 

“Vd—I’d get out, I suppose,” said 
Tom, trying to force his imagination to 
listen to such words in Meg’s voice. 

“Well, that’s what I did—I got out. 
But the trouble is I can’t stay out. I 
come crawling back like a whipped cur. 
On one excuse and another I’ve been 
back six times the last two years. And 
then I catch sight of myself mentally 
and remember the whip-lash of her 
words, and then—I get out again. Nice 
business, isn’t it?” And Carleton the 
envied, Carleton the successful, turned a 
strained white face away from Tom’s 
scowling sympathezie one. “T’ll walk a 
few blocks with you, if you don’t mind,” 
he said, abruptly. 

They walked along the avenue without 
speaking. Tom was thinking deeply. As 
for Carleton, he was like one in a dream. 
His eyes were narrowed into two gleam- 
ing brown lines, and his jaw was shut 
tight on his cigar. 

Smith let them in. 

“Just one nightcap, old man,” urged 
Tom. Carleton acquiesced, still silently. 

“Who is the carriage waiting for?” 
Tom asked. 

“A friend of Mrs. Lawrence,” replied 
the butler—* Mrs. Lawrence junior.” 

“She’s had some woman to dinner, and 
is sending her home,” guessed Tom. 
“(Come into my den.” 

He stood before the tray of glasses and 
decanter that Smith brought, but made 
no move to offer his guest refreshment. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he began, abrupt- 
ly. “It’s none of my business and I’m 
not much good at settling things or offer- 
ing advice—even if you’d take it; but it 
seems to me—” Carleton pulled himself 
together and listened politely. 

Tom’s voice jarred, and Carleton was 
conscious of an overwhelming desire to 
get away—then, that moment, out of the 
house and away from the man who had 
surprised him into talking of things that 
wounded and bruised. 
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A revulsion of feeling swept over him. 
Instead of sympathy he wanted indiffer- 
ence. He felt that he would give years— 
years of his life—if he could unsay the 
words that had opened his heart to this 
stranger. Tom was speaking. Carleton 
listened with a strained smile that was 
masklike in meaning. 

“Tt seems to me—I’ve been thinking— 
suppose it was Meg—Mrs. Lawrence—it 
seems to me— I’m doing it badly, I 
know, but perhaps if you should see her, 
could meet her just oncee— Don’t you 
know where she is—” 

“T know the place—from the other side 
of the street.” 

“Tt seems to me that if you would 
go there—ask to see her, you know—and 
just walk up to her and say—” 

“ Good-evening?” broke in Carleton, 
the smile deepening. He felt he should 
choke his host in a moment. How could 
he ever have thought this man sensitive, 
sympathetic? He was a blundering fool. 

“No,” went on Tom, literally—“ say, 
‘T’ve come for you. I want to take 
you home.’ Why, I—I believe, old man, 
she’d go.” 

“Do you?” asked Carleton, in a voice 
that was ominous in its controlled quiet. 
“You’re a good adviser, old man. It’s 
easy. Just go to her house—she’s living 
in her father’s old Washington Square 
place—and ring—follow the butler to her 
sitting-room, perhaps— and say — what 
you suggest. Simple, isn’t it? I wonder 
I never thought of it before. To be sure, 
the insignificant fact remains that she 
has told me distinctly that her happiness 
lay in never seeing my face again, but of 
course if you advise—” 

But Tom had not followed the words, 
and the tone was agreeably modulated. 
When Tom thought, he thought deeply, 
and it took a good deal to arouse him. 

“Women are queer,” he went on. 
“They’re awfully queer, and sometimes 
they say and do things there’s no account- 
ing for. And do you know,”—he leaned 
toward Carleton with an air of trium- 
phant conviction,—“I don’t believe she 
meant it at all.” 

“You are more kind—” began Carle- 
ton, slowly. “ Kinds of a fool,” was on 
his tongue. His nerves were on edge. 
How came it that he, Edmond Carleton, 
was here in this stranger’s house, talking, 
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discussing his wife, Sylvia, whose name 
had not passed his lips for two long, 
hateful years! He couldn’t remember 
how it had happened. He only knew he 
must get away before he struck him. He 
should strike that smiling confident face 
in another second. 

“You are more kind—” he began 
again, and then: knew that he mustn’t 
finish. He backed toward the door. 

“Don’t look so upset, old man,” cried 
Tom, “and I’m not kind at all. It’s just 
a conviction I’ve got, and if you should 
feel like saying what I’ve told you—just 
trying it, you know—” 

With a mingled sound of rage and de- 
spair Carleton turned toward the door. 
He summoned all his self-control in a 
final effort. 

“Excuse me, Lawrence,” he said. 
“'You’ve been very lenient to a stranger’s 
insane maundering. Glad to have met 
you.” He thrust a shaking hand at him. 

Tom shook it genially. “Try it,” he 
said. “‘ Faint heart,’ you know—” and his 
laugh sounded to Carleton like the jeer of 
a torturer. 

“ And you won’t have a bit of Scotch?” 
But Carleton had the door open and was 
half over the sill. 

He stopped at the sound of a silken 
swish of skirts. 

“Your wife,” he said, stepping back 
into the room. 

“You’re so good to let me have Pitti 
Sing,” said a voice, half-way down the 
stairs; “I'll bring her home in the morn- 
ing. No, the man isn’t here, but I’ll let 
myself out. Don’t come down. You look 
out of your window and see me safely 
away. Oh, it’s been such a lovely even- 
ing, and I can’t thank you enough. I’m 
thankful—so thankful I met you. Are 
you? That is good of you. But you 
weren’t unhappy, and I was. It’s going 
to be better now—I feel it is. Good- 
night, good night.” 

Mrs. Lawrence’s voice, raised and 
carrying well, came down to the hall: 

“Smith ought to be there. You’re not 
afraid? If my husband were at home 
he’d go with you. Good-night, dear 
child, and come early, won’t you?” 

“ Good-night !” . 

A figure was passing through the hall. 
Carleton took a step forward. 

“Wonder who it is?” said Tom, in a 
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low tone. “I don’t know 
Carleton’s face! 

The figure came into the full light of 
their door, turned, paused. 

Tom gave Carleton a little push. “ Try 
it,” he said in a loud whisper—“‘ I’ve 
come for you,’” and closed the door of 
the den gently. 

Two wide brown eyes looked into Carle- 


ton’s by the dim hall light. Their 
frightened expression changed into a 


questioning gaze. Under their influence 
and Tom’s hypnotic suggestion Carleton 
began: “ I—I’ve come for you—I want 
to take you home.” Then he stopped. 
Tom’s suggestion had gone no farther. 

“Do you?” asked a wavering voice; 
“do you—really—Edmond ?” 


her voice.” 
And then he suddenly caught sight of 
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“Do I?’ cried Carleton, hoarsely— 
all trace of hypnotism gone. “Of course 
Ido. Oh, Sylvia! Sylvia!” 

Pitti Sing gave a little yelp. 

“ Wait, dear, not here,” said Sylvia. 

‘Yes, here,” said the new Mr. Carle- 
ton. 

Tom ran up the stairs to his wife’s sit- 
ting-room. Mrs. Lawrence was looking 
down into the street through parted cur- 
tains. He heard the earriage door close 
and his wife’s low exclamation. 

“ Meg!” he called. 

She turned a startled face toward him. 

“T thought I saw a man get into the 
carriage,” was her greeting. 

“You did?” asked Tom. 
good-by, Rose Manor.” 

“Rose Manor?” echoed his wife. 


“Then it’s 


Moonlight and Music 


BY FRANK 
EAR Heart, do you remember, 
That summer by the sea, 
One blue night in September 
When you were here with me, 
Ilow like a pearl uplifted 
The full moon rose and drifted, 
And how the shadows shifted 
Until the stars were free? 


Along the beach the breakers 

Brought in their lavish store, 
Gathered from ocean acres, 

And strewed the curving shore; 
Grasses that gleamed and glistened, 
Flowers that the sea had christened, 
Shells at whose lips you listened 

To learn their wonder-lore. 


DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Softly the breeze blew over 
From groves and gardens fair, 
Spilling a scent of clover 
Into the balmy air; 
The breath of pines around us, 
Fragrant it came and found us 
Just as the moonlight crowned us 
And Love at last came there. 


What music hailed our rapture! 
What singers on the sand 
Were they whose hearts could capture 
Our joy and understand? 
O Wind and Wave, they guessed it, 
They sang it and confessed it,— 
Their love and ours,—and blessed it 
There on the moonlit strand! 


Dear Heart, still sweet the story, 
For all the vears gone by: 

Still floods the moon with glory 
The land, the sea, the sky: 

And still the night-moth hovers 

Around us and discovers 

The same devoted lovers,— 


Wind, Wave, and You and TI. 
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Plant and Animal Intelligence 


BY NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 


Dean of Lawrence Scientific School, and Professor of Geology, Harvard University 


HE question as to the extent to 
which intelligence controls the 
universe is perhaps the oldest 

and most debated of all philosophical 
problems. As soon as men came to 
the sense that the world demanded an 
explanation they began to be truly 
human in that they felt the necessity of 
accounting for things beyond the range 
of brutal needs. They saw that the world 
was full of actions which had a kind of 
order clearly related to such as they them- 
selves shaped—that the successions of day 
and night, the round of the seasons, the 
ways of animals, all, indeed, that met 
their eyes, had a shape and order that were 
best explained by supposing that they 
were made and guided by unseen beings 
like unto mankind. Out of this prim- 
itive effort to interpret nature came first a 
variety of simple explanations. The in- 
visible controlling powers were the spirits 
of those men of might who had passed 
away, or they were those of great beasts 
and birds, or in more developed accounts 
of the matter they were gods who had 
existed from the beginning. The main 
point of it all is that the natural process 
of explaining the world is by the supposi- 
tion that it is under the control of in- 
telligence; that method of interpretation 
seems to be the inevitable beginning of 
the thought which has led in one way 
to the higher religions, and in the other 
slightly divergent way to natural science. 
Between the dogmatism of religion 
and the positivism of science, like mo- 
tives which were early established, there 
remained something of the earlier specu- 
lative state of mind, that exploring mo- 
tive—of which we find traces in able 
savages and children as well as in phi- 
losophers—which is never satisfied with 
loudly affirmed certainties, but regards 
imaginings. From such people, evident- 
ly, in very early days and with new origi- 


nations in every age to our own, came the 
idea that the power which rules the 
universe is intelligence; not separated 
from it and dwelling apart as a man does 
in the field he occupies, but resident in 
the realm, so that all that exists is the 
god. There are sundry interesting va- 
riations in this pantheism; but whether 
we find it in the faith of India or in the 
curious speculations of Schopenhauer, it 
involves the idea of intelligence dwelling 
in things,—a view which is sharply con- 
trasted with the ordinary concept of the 
divinity ruling from without, or that of 
natural law impelling events in inevi- 
table sequence. 

Although pantheism is a permanent 
view as to the order of the universe, it 
has never held a considerable place in 
the thought of Western peoples. It of- 
fends their religious spirit by denying the 
personality of God; it exasperates science 
because it seems to be a vague, unprov- 
able hypothesis, and therefore not worthy 
of consideration. So strong has the 
tendency of modern naturalists been to 
get rid of the notion of intellect having 
any efficient share in the management of 
the universe that Huxley and others have 
held to the view that mind was a pecu- 
liarity of man, the lower animals being 
essentially automata, all their apparent 
intelligence being due to mere reflex ac- 
tion essentially comparable with mechan- 
ical movements such as those of sensitive 
instruments,—with no intelligence what- 
ever in the action. At first sight this 
seems an almost preposterous opinion; 
yet it has been adopted by many saga- 
cious students, apparently for the uncon- 
scious reason that in no other way save 
by sharply limiting the field of intellect 
to man can we avoid the necessity of 
extending its operations throughout the 
whole field of organie life; and this ex- 
tension would in turn require that we 
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shall carry the interpretation into the the problem with an open mind and with 


realm of the inorganic as well. It was 
natural that men of the extreme Dar- 
winian school should contend against any 
view as to the domination of phenomena 
by intelligence. The doctrine of natural 
selection had to them the advantage that 
it placed organic life in the control of 
mechanically operating laws, thus unit- 
ing it with the rest of the universe. The 
the their reasoning 
when they made an elephant an automa- 
ton seemed less serious than it would be 
to suppose that animals were in any mea- 
sure guided by intelligence. They were 
seeking to establish a monistic conception 
of nature, and to gain that philosophers 
have often such a sacrifice. In 
this instance it was in vain, for it tra- 
versed experience, and even the inventor 
of the notion lost faith in it before his 
death. Once again naturalists are tend- 
ing towards the idea that there is some 
form of intelligence resident in all or- 


strain on logic of 


made 


ganic forms, not only in those of the 
animals, but also in the lowlier plants. 
To those who have not followed the 


studies of modern botanists which bear 
upon what we might term the animal- 
like habits of plants it will be difficult 
to convey an adequate idea of how like 
are the actions of these apparently re- 
mote creatures. Moreover, any effort to 
forth the facts in illustrative detail 
would require space not here admissible. 
Taking, however, certain fanjiliar in- 
stances, we may cite the growth of plants 
in darkness towards the light, and the 
movement of tendrils in the direction of 
a support which they seek. There is a 
host of similar actions which may con- 
ceivably be automatic if we are willing 
to introduce the conception of the au- 
tomaton wherever it is needed, though 
without proof that it is present, much as 


set 


the ancient astronomers dealt with the 
notion of epicycles when they found 
their computations called for it. In ef- 


fect, the automaton hypothesis, though 
in a way legitimate, now appears to be 
in many instances more objectionable 
than that which accounts for the action 
of plants by the operation of some mode 
of intelligence. The question is one of 


great difficulty, for the means whereby 
critical tests may be made are not in our 
hands; the best we can do is to approach 


the conviction that on its solution may 
depend the view we are to hold as to 
the nature of the control which shapes 
the world. 

In approaching the question as to the 
existence of intelligence in plants the 
student has but one available resource. 
He must contrive to build a series, or a 
kind of a ladder, reaching from the clear- 
ly determinable, step by step, over the 
unknown to the point he is to determine. 
In this instance the first step of the lad- 
der must rest on human nature, on the 
intelligence we know in ourselves, and 
thence the successive steps of the series 
lead by way of the animals downward 
until we attain to the grade of creatures 
not above the plants in complexity; then 
by comparison between the earlier ani- 
mals and the plants we may obtain a basis 
for a judgment,—as we shall see, a fairly 
well-affirmed foundation for belief. 

Even the automatonists have to ac- 
knowledge, apparently to their sorrow, 
that intelligence exists in man, but they 
hold this to be an eminent peculiarity 
of this aberrant species. Moreover, they 
hold that even in man the automaton is 
the greater, the basilar part, the intelli- 
gence being no more than a light upon 
the summit of the structure, which as a 
whole is essentially mechanical. This 
view as to the nature of man appears 
to be based on a confusion of the intelli- 
gence which is conscious of itself and 
that which is below the plane of that 
peculiar mode of mental action. One of 
the most important results of modern 
psychology has been to establish the fact, 
long fairly evident, that a large part of 
our mental processes, as truly intellectual, 
save for the peculiar illumination of self- 
consciousness, as any of our mental work, 
goes on without our knowledge. In fact, 
if we could separately weigh the two 
groups of thought, we should _prob- 
ably find that by far the greater share 
of our thinking never comes to light. 
Still farther, we see that many of our 
actions which become. after a time es- 
sentially automatic, as, for instance, 
writing or fencing, begin in the field of 
self - consciousness, and thence pass to 
that of the unconscious. Others, such as 
breathing, may be performed, as in the 
lower animals, in the so-called automatic 
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way, or they may by man be voluntarily 
done. In a word, we may accept the 
statement that our higher intelligence is 
but the illuminated summit of man’s na- 
ture as true, and extend it by the ob- 
servation that intelligence is normally 
unconscious, and appears as conscious 
only after infancy, in our waking hours, 
and not always then. 

Next let us note the important point 
that while each of us knows himself to be 
endowed with a conscious and uncon- 
scious mind, we only infer that state in 
other men, basing the inference on what 
they tell us by their words or deeds. It 
is true that it is perhaps the safest of all 
the inferences we are called on to make, 
yet we make it on the basis of our ob- 
servations of things which are beyond 
our personal knowledge. There is the 
possibility—it is true almost infinitely 
improbable, yet the possibility—that the 
observer is the only individual actually 
possessing the quality he terms mind, 
and that all the others seemingly so like 
himself are really automatic. This view 
of the matter, although it appears pre- 
posterous—indeed offensive—to us, should 
be clearly apprehended, for it sets forth 
the solitary position of the individual, 
and makes it clear that all he can know 
of the other individualities in the uni- 
verse has to rest on judgments based on 
their actions. We have to take such 
evidence as proof of kinship; if we de- 
cline to do so, we are at once imprisoned 
in ourselves. 

Accepting the proof that our kindred 
and our friends are like ourselves and other 
than automata, let us after the manner 
of men very easily extend it to those who 
are evidently of our race because by 
speech they declare it to us; then, less 
easily, to others of alien language who 
do not so plainly declare the identity of 
their quality with our own; further, with 
some difficulty, to the insane, to the 
idiots, and so to the lowest levels of hu- 
man nature. ‘The logical steps of this 
inquiry are spontaneously taken; it has 
needed no argument to enforce them; 
it would be unreasonable to do so now 
but for the further steps in the argu- 
ment. The first of these steps takes us 
across the space that parts man from 
his lower kindred of the anthropoid 
group. In the chimpanzee and the goril- 


la we have, it is true, species which are 
somewhat farther removed from mankind 
as a whole than the highest species of 
our genus from the lowest, yet the in- 
terval is not much greater. Every bone, 
organ, bodily function, is the same in 
the humanlike apes as it is in man. 
There is no reasonable doubt that the 
actions by which they indicate states of 
mind exactly like our own may be taken 
as true indices of that likeness. To hold 
any other view we have to do it not only 
without proof, but against evidence of 
exactly the same nature that leads us to 
believe that our fellow men are as ration- 
al as ourselves. It is of course to be con- 
ceeded that these anthropoids may lack 
self-consciousness; it is, in fact, very 
likely that all or nearly all their mental 
processes are without that peculiar light, 
as is probably the ease with our children 
in their early infancy. But that a chim- 
panzee thinks, whether he thinks that he 
does so or not, rests upon as good evi- 
dence as that which affirms the exist- 
ence of chemical laws in the processes 
of the sun. If we give over using the 
principles of likeness of results as a 
basis for interpreting causes in this in- 
stance, consistency leads us to the de- 
struction of all scientific interpretation. 
Accepting the conclusion that intelli- 
gence is not limited to man, but exists 
among creatures which dwell on the other 
side of the boundary that parts the swift- 
ly progressive human species from the 
slower-advancing groups, we at once are 
committed to the plan of following the 
series downward through the vertebrates, 
at least, seeking some place where there 
is reason to believe the intelligent being 
gives place to the purely automatic. If 
the reader will look for himself, he will 
surely come to the conclusion that there 
is no such point of passage. He will see 
that the fundamental qualities of the 
mind as he finds it in man and his nearer 
brute kindred appear to remain the same 
through all the stages of the descent down 
to the fishes. That the creatures are 
feebler in intelligence, especially in ra- 
tional quality, in proportion as they are 
lower in the series is fairly evident, but 
all the way to the lowest forms which 
we can term vertebrates the likeness re- 
mains, so that throughout the type of 
back-boned animals the evidence requires 
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us to postulate an intelligence as akin to 
our own as is the plan of construction of 
the body. 

In the present state of our knowledge 
there is no approach to certainty as to the 
series through which the vertebrates de- 
rived their life from yet lower forms. That 
the type graded downward into the lower 
invertebrates and thence into creatures 
such as we class as protozoa may be as- 
sumed as certain, and that in these in- 
vertebrate series we have groups of action 
which are more explicable by intelligence 
than by any other known mode of action 
is clear. Taking the lowest of the pro- 
tozoa, the least organized so far as we 
can determine, where there is so little 
visible on which to base any judgments, 
the group known as the amebe, we have 
creatures which reveal hardly more than 
does a bit of transparent jelly. There 
is no mouth, no digestive tract, no ap- 
paratus for sensibility such as a nervous 
system, or organs of sense. Yet here, as 
in other protozoa, we have actions such 
as motion, feeding, choice of stations, 
ete., which are, so far as we can see, dif- 
ferent in no essential way from like ac- 
tions in the higher vertebrates. It is, 
of course, possible, assuming that there 
are such things as organic automata, that 
somewhere in the descending steps from 
man to the lowest living creature we 
pass a point where there was an infinite 
change, all the creatures below being 
mere physical engines unenforced by in- 
telligence, and the next above with some 
share in the higher, utterly different con- 
ditions of action. The observer has to 
be watchful for sudden changes in series, 
but he may never invent them without 
evidence, otherwise he is not true to his 
craft, and here there is no evidence 
whatever to justify the notion that an 
original automatic series gave place to 
an intellectual. It is altogether to the 
effect that an originally simple diffused 
intelligence residing in all parts of an 
undifferentiated body, as in the ameeba, 
became with successive advances special- 
ized in a nervous system and greatly de- 
veloped in its range and scope. 

The view just above set forth, as to the 
essential kinship of the primitive intel- 
ligence of the lowliest animals with that 
of the higher, finds something like proof 
in the fact that developing from the low- 


lier groups, from a plane well down in 
the invertebrata, there go off two other 
series besides that leading towards man, 
both of which attain to mental powers 
which, though differing in certain ways 
from our own, are of a high order. 
These are the higher articulates and the 
cephalopods. In both these groups the 
sense organs are, as regards their posi- 
tion, essentially the same as in man. 
The creatures cognize their environment 
in the same way: they see, hear, smell, 
and touch; they react on it in the same 
manner, they love, hate, and fear. In 
the cephalopods, of which we know very 
little as regards their habits, the range of 
intellectual action is as limited as it is 
wide in the insects. In the last-named 
group we have marvels in the way of 
deeds which, though hard to explain on 
the basis of intelligence, elude all expla- 
nation whatsoever on any theory of au- 
tomatism. The fact that from the com- 
mon life of the lowlier invertebrata two 
separately developed series have led to 
distinetly intelligent forms indicates that 
the common foundation whence they 
sprang contained the germs of mind. 

If we may regard it as established that 
the animal series from the lowest to the 
highest forms are in some measure in- 
fluenced by intelligence—the evidence 
seems to me to compel this opinion—the 
question arises whether there is any rea- 
son why we should limit the action of 
mind to this kingdom, allowing it no 
place in the vegetable. On this point it 
may be said that while the ancient views 
as to the strong demarcation between 
plants and animals have had to be revised, 
there remain certain physiological dif- 
ferences, which serve in a_ general 
way to separate the two groups. Thus 
the plants are so ordered that they are 
all able to obtain food directly from in- 
organic matter, while animals have that 
ability in very small measure. Plants 
have also the capacity to break up the 
compound of carbon and oxygen, com- 
monly known as carbonic acid, which 
is not characteristic of animals. Yet 
when these differences are weighed they 
do not lead us to believe that the two 
groups are anything like as distinct as 
they are commonly supposed to be. The 
most reasonable view is that they both 
are derived from some common ancestral 
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form which could not well be termed 
either animal or plant, but was merely 
organic, and from this primitive stage of 
life diverged the two series: the plants 
to keep a close relation to the mineral 
kingdom, and to develop towards struc- 
tures not greatly affected by intelligence; 
the animals, to take their food from 
plants, and to push up towards structures 
destined to afford habitations for mind. 
Looking toward the organic world in 
the manner above suggested, seeing that 
an unprejudiced view of life affords no 
warrant for the notion that automata 


anywhere exist, tracing as we may down 
to the lowest grade of the animal series 
what is fair evidence of actions which 
we have to believe to be guided by some 
form of intelligence, seeing that there is 
reason to conclude that plants are de- 
rived from the same primitive stock as 
animals, we are in no condition to say 
that intelligence cannot exist among 
them. In fact, all that we can discern 
supports the view that throughout the 
organic realm the intelligence that 
finds its fullest expression in man 
is everywhere at work. 


Achievement 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


E held himself splendidly forward 
30th early and late; 
The aim of his purpose was starward, 


To master his fate. 


So he wrought and he toiled and he waited, 
Till he rose o’er the hordes that he hated, 
And stood on the heights, as was fated, 

Made one of the great. 


Then, lo! on the top of the mountain, 

With walls that were wide, 
A city! from which, like a fountain, 

Rose voices that cried :— 
“He comes! Let us forth now to meet him! 
Both mummer and priest let us greet him! 
In the city he built let us seat him 

On the throne of his pride!” 


Then out of the city he builded, 
Of shadows it seems, 
From gates that his faney had gilded 
With thought’s brightest gleams, 
Strange mimes and chimeras came trooping, 
With moping and mowing and stooping— 
And he saw, with a heart that was drooping, 
That these were his dreams. 


He entered: And, lo! as he entered 
They murmured his name; 
And led him where, burningly centered, 


An altar of flame 


Made lurid a temple—erected 

Of self—where-a form he detected, 

The Love that his life had rejected— 
And this was his fame. 
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fancifulness in the temperament 

of those who selected names for 
New York’s landing-stairs, South Street 
and West Street,—or, perhaps, had they 
been able to see from their years into ours, 
—they certainly would not have so named 
them; instead they would have made the 
ship-hedged highways one, given it some 
such appellation as “The Street of the 
Nations,” and gone prophets to their 
graves. Were such a name bestowed now 
there would be nothing of vainglory in it, 
because to these two streets come the 
peoples and the wares of the world. They 
have called to the dwellers over-seas with 
promises they knew they could fulfil, and 
from North, South, East, and West the 
answer has been borne in the throbbing, 
headlong liner, in the dawdling “ tramp,” 
the striving, dauntless ship of sails, and 
the heavy-laden coaster. And it is in 
these streets one comes to fullest realiza- 
tion that the port of New York is a port 
of all the world. 

Along its wharves one walks from clime 
to clime, hearing the speech and the slang 
of many tongues, seeing fellow mortals 
of every known shade of skin. It is a 
geographical jumble, a sort of interna- 
tional fair presided over by one goddess 
—Commerce. Little does it seem to her 
that only the breadth of a pier should 
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separate Orient from Occident, the cool 
northland from the tropics. She has mar- 
shalled her forces from the limits of her 
widespread empire, hastened them along 
converging ways, and then permitted her 
glad servant, Man, to give them biding- 
place. And in New York the glad servant 
has no alternative save to berth them 
where he may, for ships are many and 
berths are few, and Commerce brooks no 
waiting. From ten to twelve vessels arrive 
in port, day in, day out, through the year. 
In one recent month 261 deep-sea craft 
with tight-stowed holds came to their 
piers along South and West streets, and 
the flags they flew were American, 
British, German, Norwegian, French, 
Danish, Italian, Dutch, Cuban, Belgian, 
Spanish, Austrian, and Portuguese. They 
brought the people and the merchandise 
of twice a hundred ports, and some, the 
China ships, had come through a hun- 
dred and sixty days of sea to deliver up 
their chests and bales. 

In becoming a port of all the world, 
New York has only attained its manifest 
destiny. Mother Nature arranged it all 
when the waters receded. She planned the 
great, quiet water-court of the bay, and 
drew the gates almost together to yield the 
weary, thankful sailorman a fuller know- 
ledge that his voyage was at an end. 
Within the gates she gave him generous 
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sea-room wherein to draw aside from the 
highway and rest craft and self. Far 
off his bows she set an island like a 
rugged hand for man to build a wonder 
city in its palm. Then Commerce, who 
had been awaiting the call, went to the 
gates and summoned her legions. By 
this time prosaic man had dubbed the 
gateway The Narrows, and named two 
fingers of the close-held hand South 
Street and West Street. 

The reason the cosmopolitanism of the 
port is more appreciable along the water 
streets is that there it has its beginning; 
one sees it before its ever-widening rip- 
ples are all save obliterated in the turbu- 
lence of the city. Whatever comes to the 
port from foreign 
shores, be it fish or 
flesh or good red 
herring, comes to 
one or the other 
of the water-stairs, 
and although it 
may be lost as soon 
as it leaves Bowling 
Green astern, for 
a brief space at 
least it is part of 
the hurly-burly of 
the wharves. 

But as West and 
South differ and 
yet are related, so 
is there difference 
and yet relation- 
ship between the 
two eardinal high- 
ways. West Street 
is of this year and 
last year, South 
Street is of this 
year and fifty years 
ago; and each, after 
its own fashion, is 
striving day and 
night, to the rack- 
ing cough of don- 
key-engines and the 
tramp of endless 
files of bow-backed, 
shuffling men, to handle the commerce 
of the port. 

West Street is the haven of the long, 
swift liners, with their polite passengers 
and perishable goods. There one strikes 
hands with the capitals of the Old World. 
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LOADS OF BAGGAGE 
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Paris leans eagerly against the rail in 
frills and flounces, and waves a_ very 
small seented handkerchief in a_ very 
small tightly gloved hand under the ad- 
miring protection of a waved mustache, 
peg-top trousers, and shoulders of the 
Farnese Hereules; London stands quite 
straight in a tailor-made gown and flat 
boots, and makes indifferent comment 
upon the row to a stolid, florid compan- 
ion-piece in tweeds; Berlin, rosy and 
round, catches sight of Wilhelmina and 
Heinrich hailing from the pier long be 
fore Gottfried has ceased wondering at 
the towering buildings; Rome surveys 
the scene through dark homesick eyes, 
and darts a glanee at radiant St. Peters 
burg and marvels 
at her English. 
Then they come 
bustling down the 
gangplank, sand- 
wiched between in- 
numerable stewards 
in shell - jackets 
straining under 
great loads of mul- 
tilabelled luggage. 
New York is wait- 
ing for them at the 
foot of the incline 
to welcome them as 
Argonauts—for the 
Fleece is still seen 
golden in the West- 
land or as home- 
seekers, and, after 
the customs ordeal, 
whirls them away 
in ear and carriage 
and loses them 
among the masses 
of her people. No 
sooner has the 
stream of passen- 
gers begun pouring 
down the gangplank 
than covers are 
whisked from hoist- 
ing - engines, and 
the stevedore with 
his whistle takes command. Up from the 
warm holds comes the cosmopolitan 
eargo,—bales of rugs from the tedious 
looms of the East, silks from France, 
plethorie barrels of German pottery, 
boxes of English cloths, wines in eask 
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and ease, all the wares which competi- 
tion demands shall reach their destina- 
tion with the greatest possible despatch. 
Sailing-ships are slow and wet, and not 
for such as these, wherefore steam lords 
it over sail and decrees a new romance 
of its own. 

Close on each hand of the 
liners are the river and Sound boats, and 
a cable-length away the coasters and 
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the 
steamers, 


West-Indian and South-American 
These last, like the Spanish 
ships and the fruiters, are the ones which 
bring the air of their South ports with 
them, not only in the scent of their laden 
decks, but in the figures which crowd 
them, and talk and talk and smoke and 
smoke with many gestures and undenia- 
ble grace. The fruiters come in mainly 
at the southern end of West Street, and 
the blacks who break out the huge, odor- 
ous bunches of green bananas keep up 
a loud conversation, which seems to be 


addressed to every one within hearing, 
since answers come from all directions. 


The squat, deep-chested black with the 
straw skull-cap—a hat shorn of its brim 

is ealling to another in the strange, 
soft patois of Martinique, and not a dozen 
feet St. Vincent shouts 
down the hatchway with the broadest of 


away a negro 
broad a’s and a cockney disregard for 
h’s. Meanwhile the stevedore is telling 
the visitor about a man who was bitten 
by a tarantula in a bunch of 
that day six weeks ago, and that his arm 
swelled up as big as his leg;—now, you 
ask the skipper if that isn’t so; sure, it 
And after that the vis- 
itor watches the men who shoulder the 
bunehes with infinitely more interest. 
The lemon-ships are redolent of the 
South. The bulging boxes with 
their elaborate purple lettering and sten- 
cilled figures of impossibly ugly signori- 


bananas 


often happens. 


warm 


nas are often adrip from the crushing of 
the fruit, and the air about is heavy with 
the pungent odor. One hears little else 
save Italian, unless it be a full-mouthed 
Irish oath at the slowness of some dark- 
skinned, dumpy man in brown velveteen 
who mutters “Si, and 
“shakes a leg” rather less quickly than 
before. These cheerful, undersized men 
can carry prodigious loads from sunrise 
to nightfall, and then shuffle homeward 
in their much too large coats and pic- 
turesque hats—there are few swaggerers 
of the stage who can wear their wide hats 
with half the dash of-the Italian 
shoreman—chattering for all the world as 
if they were just going to their labors. 
It is when a Spanish ship arrives that 
color and mirth and music come into the 
port. There is no need then, for the sake 
of that iridescent, misapplied thing called 
“ local color,” to drag in by the heels 


si!” 


trousers, 


long- 

















On THE DECK OF A 


such enhancing “ props” “ olive- 


skinned sons of Spain thrumming gui- 


as 


tars,” and “bewitching seforitas with 
midnight hair,” and the like, because 


they are there, courting all the euphoni- 
ous adjectives of verse and as merry as 
the four-and-twenty black birds. When 
the Spaniard comes to her pier, the sefio- 
rita in her marvellous pompadour is like- 
ly to be hatless, unless the day be cold, 
while the sefior seems all ashiver at her 
side. Color often 
among the men as.among the women, for 
the men cling to blankets and serapes, save 
in midsummer. 
a noisy crowd while the steamer is being 
made fast, and chatter and roll cigarettes. 
The blankets, which they wear in brigand 
fashion, are bordered with gay colors if 
they are not already blue or red, and 
mufile their wearers to the ears. Some of 
the men have coarse woollen capes which 
sweep the deck. No one ceases smoking 
for an instant, and there is a prodigious 
amount of “borrowing” of lights. The 
women have for everything—and 
such eyes!—and many are not quite so 
slender as they might be; but that is 


is as conspicuous 


They congregate aft in 


eyes 





LONG, SWIFT LINER 


fault not 
been a slip of a girl these many years! 
In to the Spanish 


ships set an Irish course; they go first 


no in Spain — Carmen has 


voyaging Spain 
to Havana, gather passengers and cargo, 
and steam back to New York to fill their 
holds; then, when all is snug, they sail 
for their destined three 
days are sometimes required to stow the 
American goods, and it is during this 
period that the ships add most to the 
of the port. 
They become hotels for the time, the wo- 


port. Two or 


cosmopolitan character 


men passengers making occasional sal- 
lies into the city in the brightest hues 


their wardrobes afford, evidently bent 
on demonstrating that Spain acknow- 
ledges no such thing as a elash of 
colors. If South Street, where the 
Spanish piers are set, were not quite ac- 
customed to what those who navigate 
above the Fourteenth Street parallel 


deem extraordinary, these brilliant birds 
of passage would undoubtedly create a 
commotion. As it is they attract little 
attention, because the street is too much 
occupied to do more than turn its head 
when the swish of skirts and wake of 
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Chypre announce the passing beauty. 
The idlers and the longshoremen who 
lean against the sunny walls of the ware- 
houses and wait for work see them, of 
course, and pay them doubtful tribute in 
ogling and ejaculation, but the tramp- 
ing crowd of nations on the sidewalk 
gives small heed. There are too many 
nations in the world—and in South 
Street for that. 

In the evening the Spanish ship in 
port forgets all about New York and be- 
comes a Spanish island, at least between 
decks; mandolins and_~ guitars’ are 
brought out just as if it were in a stage 
setting, and there are singing and dancing 
far into the night. With hand on hip 
and high-tossed head the dancer stamps 
and sways through the tarantella, end- 
ing with a merry half-conscious laugh in 
the clamor of applause. 

“Dance?” the  longshoreman - said, 
standing by to make fast a dripping 
hawser as one of the Spanish ships was 
being warped alongside her pier. “ Say! 
I’ve seen ’em dance in there like reg’lar 
rarietv-show dancers. A couple of fel- 
lers is settin’ off to one side with guitars, 
pattin’ their feet for time, an’ a girl gets 


WHERE LONGSHORE 


up and steps into the middle an’ does 
a dance as would knock your eye out. 
An’ say! can’t them Spanish fellers just 
pull a guitar inside out! They keep 
their heads goin® from side to side and 
pullin’ away till it sounds like a whole 
brass band. I don’t know what they’re 
singin’ about, but they cert’nly can sing. 
There’s always three or four of ’em 
aboard with guitars, an’ it seems as if 
every one of the women can dance. Now, 
I'll bet you she ean dance.” The man 
jerked his head in the direction of a 
young woman who was leaning her el- 
bows on the rail, watching the mooring 
operations. As we looked up at her she 
drew back, and although this apparently 
did not indicate anything save a desire 
to avoid serutiny, the longshoreman said, 
“T told you so,” with the evident inten- 
tion of being heard on the upper deck. 
The young woman did not show herself 
again, whether she understood the im- 
plied compliment or not; and half an 
hour later, when the passengers hurried 
over-side to enjoy a motionless foothold 
and explore a new city, she was not to 
be distinguished from a seore of others 
who had very black high-rolled hair. But 
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it should be said, in behalf of the long- 
shoreman, that she was probably one of 
the dashing figures in the merriment 
which filled the ship that night, as there 
were five in the dances who looked ama- 
zingly like her. 

From Spain to China is a far ery, save 
in South Street, and there the countries 
are within the toss of a_ biscuit. The 
odor of the raisins, the licorice, the Cadiz 
easks, and the bales of cork from Seville 
is mingled across a few narrow piers 
with the indescribable yet all-describing 
seent which arises from a China ship. 
The China ship is also a Japanese ship 
and an East-Indiaman, as from the Mi- 
kado’s Empire she ranges along the China 
coast and southward to Java and Su- 
matra, thence to Singapore and, if holds 
be not yet filled, to Colombo. There- 
fore it is with the wealth of Eastern 
ports that the ship comes in, and when 
her hatches are thrown off, there is no 
doubt that the proof of the China ship 
is in the smelling. 

She has aboard san- 

dalwood, cinnamon 

and other spices, tea, 

black - wood ware,  - 
hides, and coir mat- 4 
ting, and the odor is } 
of each and all. Oc- 
easionally about the 
deck one meets a 
foreeastle Chinaman, 
but these are as rare 
as the curios in the 
skipper’s cabin; what 
one never fails to see 
is John the cook, in 
blue drill blouse and 
trousers, leaning 
from the. doorway of 
the galley, stoically 
uninterested in what 
is going on about him. His inner self 
never appears to be aroused until Li Fow 
and Charlie Fong come down from Doyers 
Street to visit him and cheer him with 
their greetings, which begin and end 
on the same key. 

Farther along the piers is a stocky, low- 
riding steamer with a cargo of dates 
from the Persian Gulf, and, a hundred 
yards away, a ship with a load of ecur- 
rants from Greece. One misses here the 
noise of hoisting-engines, and sees in- 





stead a patient-looking, flea-bitten horse, 
with a rather less patient driver, toiling 
full-chested against its harness to raise 
the cases from the hold. A Belgian bark 
at an adjoining pier is laden with win- 
dow-glass and rags for paper-making, a 
Norwegian barkentine astern of her is 
giving up a store of wood pulp and 
matches, and to the southward another 
bark with a grizzled crew has brought a 
cargo of mica from Greenland. It is an 












ANCIENT SHIP-CHANDLERS CLING TO THE WALI 


endless array of shipping, each ship with 
its distinetive burden from remote shores, 
and all pouring their treasure of com- 
merce at the feet of the city. 

South Street is a street of old-fashion- 
ed things, and seores of years look down 
upon the toiling, teeming highway from 
high-peaked roofs and: dormer-windows. 
There the ancient ship-chandlers cling to 
the wall against which Progress has 
thrust them and speculate upon their 
chances of existence. In their shops are 
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IDLERS SUNNING THEMSELVES IN SOUTH STREET 


redolent, museumlike collections of ma- 
rine wares. Huge, many-sheaved, wea- 
ther-beaten blocks hang from overhead 
beams like hams in a smoke-house; side- 
lights and forestay lanterns, some cling- 
ing still to the fading distinction of 
polish, share the dusty eminence, and 
against the walls countless fathoms of 
anchor cable, highly suggestive of sau- 
sage, trail down into rusty piles on the 
floor. In the grateful background 
shadows, modest companies of rope coils 
and sea-worn sails court rest and quiet 
behind bulwarks of superannuated deck- 
fittings. Among the tenantry of the 
“show ” windows are stands of carbines, 
short-swords, unreliable-looking revolvers, 
oilskins, and generally a coat of mili- 
tary cut with greenish braid and _ but- 
tons. The shops are gloomy, mysteri- 
ous places, equally appropriate for refur- 
bishing four-masters or fitting out Cen- 
tral-American revolutions; their business 
is mainly with lean men in caps and 
wrinkled clothes who haggle interminably 
over prices. 

Shoulder to shoulder with the ware- 


houses and _ shipping-offices, and as if 
leaning against them for support, are the 
low, fat “hotels” with saloons on the 
street floor. These are filled with the 
noise and smoke of garrulous seafarers 
and wayfarers; big bony men who have 
not made the harbor for more than a 
year,—and men without a hailing port, 
whose only cruising is from bar to bar. 
Near the corner of Fulton Street are the 
meeting - places of the skippers, clean 
wide rooms with a muititude of arm- 
chairs, where Cap’n Jack and Cap’n Jerry 
—surnames entirely superfluous—may in- 
dulge in cribbage or seven-up, “ write 
home,” or read the papers. Across the 
way—and that means from the Hook to 
the Battery—are the ships coming, tarry- 
ing, going, the liner with three millions 
of gold in a steel box,-the schooner with 
a deck-load of Georgia pine. 

Peoples follow trade, so they crowd to 
the port. Every day through the iron 
gateway east of the Barge Office an 
amazed, confused throng of men, wo- 
men, and children, alien in tongue and 
dress, enters upon new life in a new 
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country. These Argonauts hesitate a 
moment on the sidewalk, their loneliness 
full upon them, not realizing that, what- 
ever be their native land, they shall not 
walk many steps before encountering a 
countryman; that somewhere in one of 
the water-front streets a ship is unload- 
ing a eargo from their own shores. Camel 
caravans, donkey trains, sledges, poled 
dugouts, lumbering river steamers, and 
breech -clouted bearers are laboring 
throughout the zones to send their wares 
to this universal port; liners are gath- 
ering their multitude of packages, 
“tramps ” are nosing from harbor to har- 
bor for trade, and sailing-ships, creaking 
with their cargoes, are staggering un- 
der booming canvas to keep alive their 
old-time glory. 

And so the ships of the nations meet 


at the piers, some vain of the loads they 
have brought and braggarts of their 
zeal, others content to set down an arm- 
ful and hasten back for more. 

Off Liberty Island the “tramps” are 
gathered, fretting at their cables,—be- 
cause it is the habit of the “tramp” to 
tarry no longer in a port than is neces- 
sary to unload and load again; up the 
bay the coaster and the ocean liner are 
racing with the sun to gain Quarantine, 
rather envious of the doughty brig ahead 
which has passed the station and, con- 
fessing the inadequacy of sails, taken a 
line from a tug. From sunrise to sun- 
set the ships come in with their cost- 
ly gifts, rivals for the favor of an im- 
perial mistress, whose courtiers have 
hastened hither from the ends of 
the earth. 
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BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


ELOW the hill as 


I came down, 


Across the flats where the peewits fly, 
I heard the drums through all the town 
Beat for the men that were to die! 


Oh, blithely up the morning street 
Looked in with me the early sun, 
Up to the market-square, where feet 

Went marching all like one. 


And dark against the high town-hall 
The shadow of the shambles fell; 

And clear beneath its gilded ball 
The town-clock tolled their knell. 


Came bleatings from the distant farms, 


3ut from the market 


not a cry: 


Though wives with babes upon their arms 
Stared and stood waiting by. 


Oh, oft I come, and oft I go, 
And see the roofs against the sky, 
3ut not the town I used to know 
Where simple hearts beat high. 


Now like a wreck each 


homestead looks 


While round it sunlight falls in flood: 
And all the peewits by the brooks 
Are erying out of wasted blood. 
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His Prerogative 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


sie HAT did you say? Mrs. Be- 
rand? What time is it?” 


“Half past eleven, sir,— 
a little after.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“Tn the drawing-room, sir. I didn’t 
leave her in the reception-room. Some- 
body else might come in. I thought—” 

“You did right. Was there a card? 
No? And no message except that she 
wishes to see me? Do you happen 
to know if she is the wife of Hen- 
ry Berand?”’ 

“Vee sir.” 

“ Where have you seen her before?” 

“ At the trial, sir.” 

“ Who is with her?” 

“She is alone, sir. She came in 
a cab, and paid the man and sent 
him away.” 

Governor Werden looked thoughtful- 
ly down at the papers piled before 
him on the desk at which he was sitting. 
He turned at last with a motion that 
with a man smaller in mind and body 
would have been a troubled shrug of the 
shoulders, and gave his orders carefully 
to the waiting servant. 

“Go up to Mrs. Werden’s sitting- 
room and ask her not to come down to 
my office to-night unless I send for her. 
Ask her not to retire until I see her. 
Be careful not to alarm her, Wilson, but 
let her understand that I may need her, 
or perhaps her maid. Tell her Henry 
Berand’s wife is with me. She will un- 
derstand. I want you to sit in the hall 
outside of this door and listen for my 
bell. You may bring Mrs. Berand here.” 

Governor Werden, with every one else, 
had heard almost more of Mrs. Berand 
than of. the prisoner at the time of the 
trial, and had seen her pictures flaunted 
perpetually in the papers. After the 
verdict he had heard still more of her. 
Her youth, her remarkable beauty, and 
her peculiarly unprotected and conspicu- 
ous position had been among the many 
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unsuccessful arguments brought to bear 
upon him, and now it seemed to have 
been decided that their direct appeal 
should be applied at this eleventh hour. 
The time chosen, and the fact that she 
had come alone, at once added to the 
prejudice he had already felt against her. 
He rose as the door opened, and 
found himself looking with great sur- 
prise at the woman who had entered. 
It at once occurred to him that this 
could not possibly be the one he had 
expected to see, for at first glance 
she had not, in his eyes, the slightest 
claim to either extreme youth or great 
beauty. Though there was _ nothing 
studied in her appearance, it was plain 
that all she wore was skilfully chosen, 
and so worn as best to bring out every 
detail of what beauty there was to adorn. 
She was closing the door carefully 
after her,—not turning to do so, but with 
her hand stretched behind her,—and with 
the door closed she stood motionless be- 
fore it, as if waiting timidly for some 
sign from Governor Werden before she 
ventured to take her next step into his 
presence. He stood silent, watching her 
with a certain surprised amazement. 
What her age was he could not ac- 
curately tell, nor did he believe that 
any one could correctly guess at the 
years of a woman whose very fea- 
tures seemed capable of such sudden 
changes. One moment she had appeared 
to him plain, not young at all, hard- 
featured and distinctly world-worn. The 
next moment she was young, her eyes 
softly alert, her face curiously beauti- 
ful, and with an expressive beauty that 
held both the eye and the imagination. 
All the instinctive forces of self- 
protection that belonged to him seemed 
suddenly to stand at arms in Governor 
Werden’s mind. 
“Your Excellency—”’ Her hesita- 
ting voice was full of modulations, 
peculiarly searching and sweet, and her 
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pause was most womanly, but in reply 
Governor Werden only came forward 
silently and gravely. Before he spoke 
he drew a chair towards her. He gave 
her neither the offence of bluntness nor 
the encouragement of a coldness which 
she might hope to melt. 

“T fear, Mrs. Berand, you have had 
poor advisers. They should have spared 
both you and me this interview, which 
they ought to have known could lead to 
nothing but pain. Everything, I assure 
you, that could have been said has been 
already said by your husband’s lawyers 
and friends. They have been very loyal 
to him. I know you and they feel, very 
naturally, that it is now I, and I alone, 
who hold the power of life or death, and 
I think it will make it very much easier 
for us both if you will let me try to 
make you understand at once that as his 
conviction stands, as the facts in his 
case stand, I have no more right to par- 
don your husband or to commute his sen- 
tence than you yourself have. What 
might move me emotionally and most 
deeply as a human being could still nev- 
er give me the*right or the power to act 
emotionally as an official. I hope you 
understand me?” 

Beautiful! In that moment he was 
aware that he was looking down at the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen, 
and knew that in all probability he would 
never see any other woman as beautiful. 
For the moment, he fairly forgot what he 
had said to her, as he stood staring at 
her. It was not merely that her beau- 
ty was so dazzling, but its softness, 
its half-fulfilled possibilities—above all, 
its unexpected womanliness,—were ut- 
terly bewildering. 

“T—I must think a moment,” she 
said, confusedly, as he paused. “ You 
haven’t met me just as I thought you 
might.” Her brow was drawn, and both 
her face and manner were perplexed 
and irresolute. “If you had _ been 
harsh,” she cried, suddenly, “I was 
ready; but you are not harsh. They told 
me that you were—that you had been, 
and that you would be, like iron.” She 
looked up swiftly, as if better to read his 
face, and Governor Werden, standing 
above her, gravely looking down, respond- 
ed at once as if to a question asked. 

“There can be no change whatever. 


I beg you to believe that is final. Let 
me urge you again to spare us both this 
interview. You can only make it neces- 
sary for me to prove to you that it is 
utterly useless to hope at all.” 

Her face was almost plain again, ex- 
pressionless and dull, as with her head 
bent she sank slowly back into the chair. 
Her eyes were lowered to the floor. 

“If you would sit down!” she said, 
suddenly, glancing up again as she spoke. 
However abrupt her motion or her 
speech, there was no roughness. Every 
quick gesture was graceful, and her voice 
always gentle, however agitated. “Some 
how I ean’t think with you standing 
there waiting for me. If you would 
sit at your desk,—-as you generally sit, 
I suppose,—-and if you would let me talk 
as if I were on an ordinary errand, I 
could do better. It’s very hard for me to 
speak at all. I see you think I was wrong 
to come, but you don’t know anything 
about it yet, so you can’t judge. I 
haven’t told you anything yet.” 

Governor Werden hesitated a moment, 
then sat where he was asked to sit. The 
work which still lay before him was, he 
saw, to be wholly different from anything 
he had expected. Vehement pleadings, 
tears, passionate and distracted entreaties, 
he had looked for. He was prepared for 
the hysterical distress of a woman de- 
nied that which he intended steadfastly 
to deny. None of this was happening, 
nor did he now feel that it would hap- 
pen. Of one thing he was confident. 
There was some strong force at work here 
which it might prove no idle task to meet. 
This was not a weak woman. Trained 
as he was by instinet and by his pro- 
fession to a quick and subtle analysis 
of character, Governor Werden knew 
that his earlier impression, formed by 
hearsay, was false. There was in this 
woman’s nature, or he was widely mis- 
taken, an irresponsible power not be- 
trayed on the surface. As he sat silent 
at his desk, without looking at her di- 
rectly, he could see Mrs. Berand’s nervous 
hands as they lay in her lap with the 
fingers locking and interlocking. When 
she spoke suddenly at last, as if urged 
by a quick resolve, and leaning for- 
ward slightly, her wonderful eyes were 
rising and falling, as she seemed able 
and then unable to lift them to his 
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face. Her breathless voice also rose and 
sank. At times he could only hear her 
with difficulty. 

“T know you are thinking I have only 
come to plead for a pardon. Before I 
say anything else I—I ought to tell you 
that perhaps the unkindest thing you 
could possibly do for me— No, no, that 
sounds too dreadful as I begin to say it! 
Only—look at me and tell me—do I look 
in the least like a woman who loves 
ker husband and knows he is to die to- 
morrow’ I never loved him and he 
never loved me. That—that is why—” 
She broke off as if it were impossible to 
say more. 

Governor Werden did not need to be 
told to look at her. From the first 
words, so totally different from anything 
he could have expected, he had sat gaz- 
ing at her. Instinctively he felt that she 
was speaking the exact truth, and knew 
also with a shocked certainty that those 
words which she had not ventured to 
speak were truest of all—the news of the 
death of this man who was her husband 
would not be to her horrible news! 

When she spoke again, it was with a 
rush of words. 

“T—I come to-night to tell you some- 
thing that no one else knows; but when 
I try to speak I have no words— 
When I try, it—it sticks fast in my 
throat. You must wait. I may not say 
it at all!” She glanced up at him again, 
and meeting his waiting, fixed regard, a 
look of curious irresolution and of dis- 
tress swept over her face. Her upper 
lip quivered suddenly, her eyes filled with 
tears. “I can’t—” she said, helplessly, 
and then broke into a sudden hysterical 
laugh, as if surprised and annoyed at 
herself. “I can’t be looked at like that,” 
she cried, brushing the tears from her 
eyes. “Why are you so—so respectful 
to me?” 

She half rose from her chair, and 
though nothing he had ever heard of her, 
nothing that he now saw, taught him 
a confidence in her, Governor Werden 
knew he was not mistaken in recognizing 
a passionate shame which did her credit. 
He spoke instantly and forcibly. 

“You have gone much too far, Mrs. 
Berand, not to be able to tell the rest.” 

She lifted her head quickly and 
dropped back in her chair. Both her 


eyes and her face hardened slightly. The 
note of official sternness, the half-threat, 
seemed to rouse her defiance and nerve 
her to speak. 

“You have all believed that Henry Be- 
rand and the—the other one quarrelled 
about money, haven’t you?” she said. 
Her voice was strained and uncertain. 
“Tt wasn’t money they quarrelled about—” 
She broke off for the moment, as if enough 
had been said, then went on: “ Can’t you 
understand now? Don’t you see?” 

Governor Werden rose to his feet. 
“What do you mean! Was the man 
Henry Berand killed in love with you?” 

Her only answer was to cover her face 
with her hands; but Governor Werden 
stood over her, catching her wrists and 
forcibly drawing down her shield. 

“ Answer me!” he cried, sternly, almost 
shaking her in the strength of his grasp. 
“Did your husband kill him because he 
was your lover!” 

She had bowed her head low between 
her arms, so that he could not see her 
face. The answer came in a smoth- 
ered voice: 


, 





“ Because he was my lover—yes.’ 

He still held her in the same harsh 
grasp. 

“And you knew no jury would have 
convicted him if you had told this! You 
let him almost die before you—” 

She twisted her hands from him with 
an unexpected violence and sprang to 
her feet, her face, as she lifted it, flushed 
crimson, her breathing sharp and quick. 

“What do you know about it? How 
do you know what I’ve gone through? 
If I spoke in time that’s enough and 
more. And how do I know the jury 
wouldn’t have convicted him anyhow? 
He did kill a man—the man I loved, and 
he did it deliberately. Why should I 
have interfered at all?” Her voice rose 
suddenly and broke in a sob. 

“Why, indeed?” said Governor Wer- 
den, slowly. He set his eyes fixedly on 
Mrs. Berand’s face. “How am I to 
know if this story is true or utterly 
false?” he asked suddenly. “How am 
I to be sure this is not a clever scheme 
cleverly contrived and cleverly carried 
out to save the husband you may not 
love but for some reason do want to 
save? If any part of this story is true, 
how was it possible for you to escape 
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all suspicion at the inquest and trial? 
You were on the stand more than once, 
and cross-examined.” 

Though she was already looking up 
full into his face, such power of change 
lay in her eyes that it was as if she sud- 
denly lifted her lashes and with a quick 
contemptuous glance from her deep eyes 
said more than words of explanation 
could have told. She stood revealed, 
a woman knowing herself supremely se- 
ductive from head to foot, confessing her 
power and exulting in that which had 
proved her defence in her time of need. 

“Did you,” she asked, with slow signifi- 
eance, “see nothing else in the papers 
about those cross-examinations ?” 

He had, and knew at once to what 
she contemptuously referred. Whenever 
questioned by the lawyers of either 
side she had been so gently handled, 
so speedily released, as to cause news- 
paper laughter for days afterwards. As 
he now looked at her standing there, 
flushed and tremulous in her excitement, 
exultant, defiant, beautiful with a strange 
compelling beauty, he saw the lawyers’ 
dilemma as plainly as if they had 
confessed it to him. He himself had 
no actual power, save persuasion, to 
make her speak further, none to make 
her speak the truth. 

“Am I to understand,” he said, gen- 
tly, “that you are asking me to accept 
your absolutely unsupported testimony in 
granting your husband’s pardon ?” 

The excited color ebbed from her 
face. Her attitude was as if her recent 
effort had tired her. Her reply was al- 
most querulous at first. 

“ Why, I have never once asked you for 
a pardon! I’ve only told you the truth. 
Only we three knew. He is dead. I have 
spoken, and the man who ought to have 
been a husband to me won’t speak. I 
don’t know why he didn’t speak at the 
trial. Every day I expected it. It never 
oceurred to me he wouldn’t. From the 
day I married him he has always torment- 
ed me. I was prepared then for all that 
would come with his speaking, and day 
after day went by and he let. it go—and 
let it go. I thought it was to torment 
me with waiting for it to the last mo- 
ment. I don’t know now why he didn’t 
speak. He never loved me. It was the 
slight to my honor—or to his honor—or 





whatever it’s called—that enraged him. 
It was very easy to say the quarrel was 
about money, for they did quarrel about 
money too. People who lived as we did 
are always quarrelling about money with 
everybody. You don’t know all I’ve 
lived through. And you’ve got to re- 
member he killed him before me, under 
my eyes. Oh, my God! The only human 
being I ever cared for! I don’t know 
why I came here to-night. I can’t tell 
you why. We all do foolish things some- 
times, I suppose. I think I got the no- 
tion, as the hours went by, that some time 
or other—not for years, of course, but 
after I got old and foolish perhaps—I 
might come to lying awake at night over 
this. Then I saw how I could hand over 
all the responsibility to you. If the 
truth of all this would have weighed 
with the jury that convicted my husband, 
then I knew it would weigh equally with 
you. And now I know I was right. I’ve 
done all my conscience will ever ask of 
me. This is all, isn’t it?” 

She was looking towards him as if 
questioning him impatiently for his per- 
mission to go. But Governor Werden 
still stood looking at her closely. A 
sudden suspicion based on a new belief 
in her, a sudden impulse towards a final 
test of her, had seized him. 

“One moment, Mrs. Berand,” he said. 
In his manner there was a deferential 
gentleness, and as he spoke the quick 
glance she cast towards him told that 
she noted the change. Her eyes widened 
and darkened, the color sprung into her 
face, her lips parted. As she turned, 
glancing up at him, she looked younger, 
more innocent and natur"l, than she had 
yet appeared, but there was in her atti- 
tude something that suggested a startled 
bird stooping for flight as the shadow of 
a ecaptor’s hand passes over it. 

“ May I ask you to sit down again, just 
for a moment? Thank you. I want to 
ask you one or two more questions. 
First of all, may I ask what you think 
might be the consequence if I went to 
your husband to-night and told him you 
had confessed to me this story? How 
do you think he would reply? Don’t 
hurry to answer me. Take your time 
and think before you speak.” 

“Why, how can I possibly tell you 
what Henry Berand would reply? He 
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might deny it or he might agree to it. I 
rather think he’d deny it. I told you be- 
fore I don’t understand him.” 

“ Then, as I understand you, you think 
that even when I told him you had con- 
fessed to me, he would still guard your 
secret to the literal death. Do you at all 
realize what a strange thing you are 
stating, Mrs. Berand? Whatever his 
faults as a husband, do you realize how 
you yourself believe in him? It is you, 
his wife, who tells me that though he 
knows you were faithless to him, knows 
you betrayed him for the lover he 
killed, yet you believe he will still 
guard you, still place his very life as 
a shield between you and open dis- 
honor? Doesn’t the thought of this de- 
votion, even from the man you despise,— 
you only know with what reason,—move 
you as you think of it? For me, as a 
mere spectator, an outsider,—I cannot 
think of it or speak of it with composure.” 

He was standing near her, and she 
looked up at him steadily, silent for a 
moment, then her eyes lit slowly, a flame 
burning in their depths, the flush rising 
higher in her cheeks. She moved un- 
easily as she spoke rapidly. 

“Yes, yes, I know exactly what you 
mean! As you tell me the story I thrill 
too. I feel it. But I feel it all as if it 
were about somebody else’s husband. I 
can’t, I couldn’t if I tried —I must not 
try,—feel any such emotion for my hus- 
band. You never had to stand by and 
see the man you ought to love kill the 
man you do love. There are a great 
many things that people who never saw 
them ean’t know anything about—” 

Governor Werden checked her, his 
hand lifted with a gesture that seemed 
involuntary. 

“Oh, stop!” he cried, pitifully. “ Stop! 
It is as I thought. You don’t deceive 
me. It’s all useless.” He bent yet near- 
er, speaking with deepening feeling. 
“This cannot end as I believe you wish 
and have planned it should end. I do 
not—no one on earth could—blame you 
for this effort. It was courage itself! I 
cannot yield to you, but I honor you from 
the bottom of my soul as a woman trying 
to save the husband she loves even at the 
price of her own pretended dishonor—” 

He broke off with a quick indrawn 
breath, the words chilled on his lips. 


“T!” Mrs Berand had cried, starting 
from him sharply with a look of loathing 
that seemed to fling his words back into 
his face. 

“T!” she repeated. Her face crim- 
soned with an emotion too instant and 
intense for simulation. “I love Henry 
Berand! You think I would sacrifice 
anything to save him! Did he spare me? 
Did he spare—” She shuddered; her eyes 
widened as if a horrible sight were again 
visible to her. She shrank down in her 
chair. “ Don’t, don’t make me remem- 
ber that again! Don’t make me re- 
member what he did, what I saw him do! 
I hate him. I hate the thought of him. 
If you do pardon him, I shall never see 
him, he shall never see me again.” 

Governor Werden had drawn back at 
her first words with a gesture that had 
in it an intensity of avoidance. He stood 
with his eyes narrowed, as if shutting 
out the sight of her. 

“T was mistaken,” he said, with slow 
emphasis. “I believe your story now 
from beginning to end, and _ believe 
you to be exactly what you have de- 
scribed yourself. I can say no worse 
and no more. You will see by the 
papers to-morrow how I decide to act as 
regards your husband, if you are inter- 
ested to know.” 

As if by main foree he dragged for- 
ward some portion of his wonted formal 
courtesy of manner, and moved aside, 
waiting for Mrs. Berand to rise and pass 
him. As she still sat motionless, looking 
fixedly up at him, he spoke again, with 
a sharp contempt in his voice which he 
made no effort to hide. 

“ That is all, madam; I will detain you 
no longer.” Without looking towards her 
he turned abruptly, and crossing the 
room, opened the door. 

“ Your Excellency—” She was speak- 
ing breathlessly as she swiftly crossed the 
room to his side, and he knew she was 
standing near him by the open doorway, 
breathing deeply, agitated, hesitating. 

“ Have you anything more to say?” 

“Nothing!” she cried out, suddenly, 
and with a motion as abrupt passed from 
the room. 

Before it was civil to do so, Governor 
Werden had closed the door as if shut- 
ting off from return all that which had 
just gone out, but even in the act he 
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knew that he had shut in with him a 
trouble that could grow only the larger 
as he thought of it. 


“T know I’m disobeying you, dearest, 
Your Excellency! But indeed I can’t 
keep awake any longer. I simply can’t. 
Wilson came up ages ago and told me you 
might want me, and I was to be ready to 
come to you at call, but my own impres- 
sion is that you found you didn’t need me, 
and so simply forgot my existence. Wil- 
son confesses you’ve been alone and walk- 
ing up and down this room for almost an 
hour. Yes, you did forget me. I see that 
in your guilty face.” 

“T always need you, and I never forget 
you,” said Governor Werden, instantly. 
He paused in his mechanical walk to and 
fro, and stood looking at his wife,who had 
softly opened his office door and crossed 
the floor to his side. Though he turned 
and spoke, his manner was as if he were 
striving to rouse himself to reply at all. 
Mrs. Werden drew nearer to slip her 
hand through her husband’s arm, shak- 
ing it slightly. 

“ Wake up,” she said, laughing, “ wake 
up and rest yourself in my reposeful 
presence. If you hadn’t married a fond, 
silly young wife to divert you, I know 
you’d be translated in an inky cloud 
of utter seriousness some fine political 
day when great issues are abroad. 
What’s abroad now? I never saw you 
more remote. By the way, who do you 
suppose paid me a call in my box at the 
theatre to-night after you left me? 
You’d never guess, so I may as well tell 
you now. Mr. Ai.” 

“Mr. Ai!” repeated Governor Werden, 
in a tone of amazement. 

“Come, sit down, and I’ll tell you all 
about it.” She led the way, laughing 
gayly as she went, to a low sofa set at 
right angles with the fireplace, where an 
open fire burned. 

“Mr. Ai,” repeated Mrs. Werden, as if 
announcing her subject, and again stop- 
ping to laugh. “ What do you suppose 
possessed the man? He sent in his card 
by the usher and waited in the most 
formal fashion for permission to pay his 
respects, and then he came in; and, dear- 
est, why, in his way, the man’s charming! 
Common as he ean be, of course, but de- 
lightful. And the funny part of it was 


he talked to me all the time as if he were 
half afraid he’d break me. Not deferen- 
tial at all; I don’t mean that—he wouldn’t 
know how to be that. I'll tell you what 
it reminded me of. You know how cornet- 
players practise with stops on their in- 
struments so as not to alarm the neigh- 
bors; well, that’s just the way Mr. Ai 
talked to me, with a stop on his cornet all 
the time. You don’t know how funny it 
was.” Governor Werden flung back his 
head and laughed aloud. 

“T can imagine it,” he said, “I can 
imagine it. Anything more incongruous 
socially than you and Mr. Ai would be 
hard to find. Could you make out what 
he came for,—or was it a mere sudden 
social aspiration? You’ve met him casu- 
ally, of course, haven’t you?” 

“Oh yes, plenty of times, when I have 
been receiving officially. I met him in 
that way long before I was Mrs. Your 
Excellency. But he had never had the 
chance to make himself agreeable until 
to-night. He was always silent, awk- 
ward, very properly out of place, when- 
ever and wherever I have seen him social- 
ly; but to-night, as I tell you, he really 
was delightful.” 

She laughed again, as much in enjoy- 
ment of her listener’s appreciation as at 
her own recollection. 

“ What do you think he said as he came 
into the box? That he wouldn’t have ven- 
tured to pay his respects in person if he 
hadn’t had your leave. Did you give him 
any such invitation ?” 

“T? No! He got his English a little 
confused, as he not infrequently does. 
He meant to say he wouldn’t have ven- 
tured to intrude if he hadn’t known I’d 
left. What else did he adventure ?” 

“Oh, not a great deal, but he exerted 
himself seriously, and really made a very 
deep impression on me. All joking aside, 
he made me fully realize what an enor- 
mous personal power he must have over 
men. Almost he persuaded me to like 
him, which was all he wanted of me 
just then.” 

Governor Werden’s face grew serious. 

“He has that power to an extraor- 
dinary extent. He makes men follow 
him as Moslems Mohammed. I know 
good—good men who are his unquestion- 
ing body-servants politically. He is un- 
doubtedly very remarkable in his line. 
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He may even become nationally a dan- 
gerous factor, if he isn’t so already. 
And he hasn’t an honest hair in his head! 
I don’t quite like his boldly coming to 
your box in that way, Millicent, and I 
don’t understand it.” 

“T don’t think there was anything more 
behind it, dear,” she answered. “ It was 
the more impertinent of him if it was 
so, but I had the feeling all the time 
that he came just for fun, for his 
own amusement.” 

“Your intuitions are generally to be 
trusted,” he said. “ Well, what did you 
do and say ?” 

“Oh, not much. I can’t really remem- 
ber anything definite that happened. It 
was more the impression he was able to 
make on me that interested me. I should 
think anybody so adaptable as he and so 
magnetic might prove most dangerous 
politically. Your relations with him are 
friendly, aren’t they ?” 

“Worse! Politically we are more or 
less close at present. Trying to under- 
stand party politics without him would 
be a little like trying to read a language 
without its dictionary. I never have 
trouble of any kind with him. I’ve hard- 
ly spoken to him in months.” He laugh- 
ed again at his half-conscious admission. 
“ We deal by emissaries chiefly. In some 
way he’s not unlike a good-natured ven- 
omous serpent. They don’t kill unless 
somebody interferes with them; neither 
does he. But then it’s as well to remem- 
ber that some snakes call simply walking 
past them interference.” 

Mrs. Werden looked up quickly. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 
“ May Mr. Ai resent your possible nomi- 
nation to the Presidency? Might he call 
that passing by him? I thought he had 
committed himself to you. He referred 
to a speech he had made in which he 
‘stumped’ for you, as he called it.” 

“No, I didn’t mean to insinuate any- 
thing. I don’t see how Ai could at all re- 
gard my possible nomination as passing 
him by. He knows the people too well 
for that. He’s satisfied with being the 
lion of his party, I think, and indeed 
he has reason to be. THe sends his 
jackals hither and yon. They purvey 
for His Majesty satisfactorily enough.” 

As the man of affairs fell as if by acci- 
dent into the discussion of affairs, the 


lines of thought that had marked his 
features when his wife first came ‘into 
the room settled back into their grooves, 
making his face seem graver and more 
set, older than he actually was, and 
careworn. Mrs. Werden spoke again, 
hurriedly dismissing the questions that 
had arisen. 

“Well, he was agreeable enough to- 
night, in his own way. You may wake 
up some fine day to find the wife of the 
Reform Governor a ‘heeler’ for the 
machine ruler.” 

“Tt’s no use, Millicent,” said Govern- 
or: Werden, turning to his wife as if 
dropping a réle which it wearied him to 
carry, and lifting her hand to his lips as 
he spoke. “I’m not to be distracted to- 
night. You might as well give it up, 
dear. You are good, as you always are, 
but there’s something on my mind that 
I’ve got to worry out before morning. 
Nothing will refresh me until it is set- 
tled. Everything you say only reminds 
me of it. I can’t dismiss it. Berand’s 
wife has been here to-night.” 

“ Wilson told me she was here,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Werden, after a moment’s silence. 
“Oh, dearest, how could they let her 
come? Was it a terrible scene? Poor 
soul! Just what you’ve been afraid 
might happen, wasn’t it?” 

Governor Werden rose, walking again 
slowly up and down the room. 

“Nothing happened just as I thought 
it might,” he said. He turned suddenly 
to his wife. “ Millicent, I am going to 
tell you something, and I want you to re- 
ply to me quickly after I speak. I want 
your intuitive, not your thoughtful, ad- 
vice. Berand’s wife came to tell me that 
the man her husband killed was her lover, 
and that he killed him for that discov- 
ered reason. He must have known that no 
jury would have sentenced him to death, 
knowing the truth. He was silent to 
screen his wife, she to screen herself. To- 
night she broke down in a way, and came 
to tell me this.” 

Mrs. Werden had risen slowly to her 
feet as she listened, her delicate face 
flushing, her eyes bright. 

“And to think,” she cried, excitedly, 
—“ to think that I have been wishing you 
had no right to interfere! We can’t be 
thankful enough that you have. I never 
heard anything nobler! But how—how 
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could his wife hold out so long? She 
must be without any heart whatever. 
What a punishment for her now!” 

“ How is she punished ?” 

“Tow? With all this published, every 
one knowing she almost accepted his 
sacrifice! And then the earlier part of 
the story—” 

“ None of it need ever be known. I am 
not obliged to give any reasons in exer- 
cising the Governor’s prerogative. I have 
an almost royal power to act without 
reasons given, while I have the power to 
act at all.” 

He stood waiting, looking at his wife, 
and she drew nearer to him, as if per- 
plexed by his attitude and his words. 

“Yes, but you—you can’t act here 
without giving your reasons. This is 
the man there was so much trouble over, 
isn’t it? Berand? If you pardon him 
now with no reasons given, the whole 
country must believe you yielded, after 
all, to party pressure. It was an open se- 
cret; every one knew; the papers stated 
what party pressure was brought to bear 
on you from the first. This is the same 
man, isn’t it The party politician, 
Henry Berand ?” 

Governor Werden turned and caught 
his wife in his arms. He laughed more 
naturally than he had since she came into 
the room as he looked down on the flushed 
face he held pressed against his breast. 

“Go to bed!” he said, smiling. “I 
don’t know why I ever thought I could 
surprise an opinion with no politics in it 
out of your father’s daughter and your 
husband’s wife. It’s inbred with you. 
Can you go up-stairs now and forget all 
this and go to sleep? You had to know it 
sooner or later. If I act with reasons 
given, you’d know the whole story with 
the public; if I withhold my reasons, 
there is just one being in the world to 
whom I should owe an explanation, and 
that is you.” 

“ Then you have decided to act?” 

“That goes without saying, it seems to 
me. Isn’t it merely a question of my 
reasons being given or withheld ?” 

Mrs. Werden, her head still resting 
close against her husband’s breast, looked 
up into his face, her eyes earnest and 
thoughtful, her brilliant face glowing, 
but now more with intensity of thought 
than with excitement. 


“Wait one moment,” she said; “let 
me think. Is the woman’s story true?” 

“T had just finished with that ques- 
tion when you came in. Mrs. Berand’s 
story is true. If I ever saw contempt 
and aversion expressed in any human 
face, it spoke in hers whenever her un- 
fortunate husband was mentioned. There 
was no merit in her confession, no wish 
whatever to save him. It was, in my ob- 
servation, clearly a case of gadfly con- 
science making a coward. It was exactly 
as if she swung off the responsibility with 
a shrug of her shoulders to my shoulders. 
She was a horrible woman.” 

“Can you get any other evidence 2?” 

“None whatever. Berand is the only 
other living witness, and his testimony 
is valueless either way. One way he 
might agree to save his life; the other, 
he might still deny to save his wife’s 
honor. Some men’s wives are dearer to 
them than life; he seems, in his way, 
to be one of us.” 

He smiled down into his wife’s seri- 
ous face. 

“Tam almost sorry I told you this be- 
fore it was settled, Millicent. It may in- 
volve the loss of something that I am 
afraid you will take to heart.” 

She looked up at him with her re- 
sponse in her beautiful, reproachful eyes. 

“No, oh no! Why should I take that 
to heart? You hurt me saying that. 
You know I never care about your po- 
litical life, except in an outside way. I 
love politics; I always did. But it’s not 
as it was before. Now it’s only as if you 
had bought me a box, and we sit together 
at the show, and then—then we go home.” 

“Tf I pardon Henry Berand with no 
reasons given, it has to mean gaining 
the contempt of those whose good opinion 
IT value more than anything on earth. 
I’ve got either to betray the secret this 
man is willing to lay down his life to 
keep—give him his life at a price he has 
scorned to pay for it—or take all the 
consequences. All that was what was 
staring me in the face when you came in. 
Now, dear, you’ve done all you can—first 
trying to divert me, then to help me with 
my work. Time is flying; I shall have 
to be alone.” 

“Tet me stay,” she urged. “I won’t 
speak. Let me sit there on the sofa by 
the fire and wait a little. You know I 
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ecouldn’t sleep now—not just yet. Let 
me wait here a little.” 

He looked at her, smiling quizzical- 
ly. “Do you really want to be in at 
the death?” 

She looked up with a swifteglance. 
“What do you mean ?”’ 

‘You know.” 

She hid her face against his arm for 
a moment, and they both stood silent. 
Governor Werden lifted his hand strok- 
ing his wife’s hair when he finally spoke. 
“There hasn’t been any real chance of 
deciding any other way from the first; 
not the slightest chance. There are some 
things that have to go just one way, what- 
ever else happens, and thinking over 
them is simply a waste of time. If you 
can make yourself believe that a certain 
end justifies a certain means, you act one 
way; if you can’t, you act another.” 

She did not look up as she answered. 
“Then you mean to pardon him ?” 

“No; t 
And with no reasons at all given ?” 

“ None; now nor later. You had bet- 
ter go, dear. If you stay you'll watch 


» commute his sentence.” 


me write my despatch as if it were my 
death-warrant.” 

“Tt is,” she answered, looking up wide- 
eyed and grave. “ Politically it is. I 
told you I’d know whatever you did was 
right, but there’s no use in shutting our 
eyes to what must happen.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “ Politically it is 
death, and I feel as if the vultures had 
already scented my carcass and come 
hovering around. Are you anticipating 
holding my left hand, Millicent, while I 
write my despatch with my right? It 
ought to be written now.” 

Her composure suddenly and wholly 
recovered, she turned from him, and be- 
fore he could prevent her, quick and 
graceful in her motions as a humming- 
bird in flight, she was kneeling by his 
desk chair, a charming, laughing figure 
full of life and audacity, holding up the 
heavy glass inkstand in both hands, as 
if it were a cup for him to drink. Gov- 
ernor Werden sat down in his chair, 
laughing also, and drew the despatch-pad 
towards him. As he dipped his pen in 
the ink she looked up seriously enough, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

“Don’t!” she eried—*“ don’t be so much 
better than I! I don’t mind your being 
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absorbed. I don’t mind your being His 
Excellency and your manner of state. 
But I do mind your being so much bet- 
ter— It puts me miles away from you.” 

“What is it you would really want me 
to do?” 

His wife laughed through her tears. 
“As if vou’d care a penny which I said! 
Still, I like your asking. I want you to 
write what you said you would, because 
you wouldn’t be you if you didn’t; but 
I wouldn’t be I if I didn’t hate to have 
you write it. But, indeed, I only care 
for your sake. I don’t care for myself.” 

“Then if you only care for my sake, 
and if I care most for your sake, what are 
we waiting for?” 

IIe took up his pen and dipped it into 
the ink which she again held towards 
him. Mrs. Werden leaned forward, look- 
ing over his shoulder as he began to 
write on the pad. Absorbed as they were, 
a knock on the door made them both start. 
Mrs. Werden set the inkstand on the 
table and rose quickly. 

“Let me go to the door,” she said; 
“we could never stand beginning all 
over again!” 

She had reached the door as she ended, 
und opening it, received a package from 
the butler. 

The man hesitated. “I was _to put 
this into His Excelleney’s own hands,” 
he said. 

Governor Werden replied from his 
desk: “I am here, Wilson. It’s all right. 
Is it official, Millicent?” he asked, as the 
door shut again. 

“No,” she answered, “and it doesn’t 
look important.” 

“ Open it, then; or, if it isn’t important, 
it can lie until morning.” 

There was silence in the room, save for 
the scratching of the Governor’s pen 
writing on the despateh-pad and the rus- 
tling of papers in Mrs. Werden’s hands. 
Suddenly she was standing by her hus- 
band’s side, her hands trembling so that 
the papers she held fell on the desk be- 
fore him. Her face was white, her eyes 
frightened, and her voice broke as she 
spoke incoherently, both hands catching 
his arm. 

“Oh, you were right, you were right! 
He came into my box to-night for pure 
insolence! It was to triumph over you. 
He thought he’d already ruined you. She 
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says you shall do nothing for her. But— 
oh, we can—we must!” 

Governor Werden turned bewildered 
from his wife’s face to the papers dropped 
on his desk. Among them and almost 
under his hand lay a certified check pay- 
able to the bearer, and signed by Ai. It 
was drawn for a sum of money that made 
Governor Werden hold his breath, and 
look again to be sure he had read the 
figures rightly. Was it possible—! He 
caught up the other papers. They were 
in the shape of a letter which was signed 
by Mrs. Berand: 


“ Your Exce.ttency,—I cannot do it. I 
tried, and I think I succeeded, but I can- 
not. Either I overacted my part and 
made myself more horrible to you than I 
can endure to remember, or you— You 
treated me throughout as men haven’t al- 
ways treated me, and you would try to 
believe in me in spite of everything. I 
haven’t any better reason for writing 
this, and it’s the only reason I have. 
The cause Henry Berand is convicted on 
is the true cause—nothing else. Every- 
thing I told you to-night was false, ex- 
cept that I hated my husband and I 
loved the man he killed. But my hus- 
band never knew I loved him; he never 
knew it himself. Only one person sus- 
pected me. He always knows everything, 
or almost everything. The mistake he 
made to-night was not in the woman he 
sent, but the man he sent her to. No one 


could have foreseen—whatever it is that 
has made me drop out. He had every 
reason to trust me. I warn you—warn 
you that he has turned against you. You 
have only seen what he drank—not the 
thirst that I know he has. As a proof of 
all this I send you what it finally took to 
make me do what I did to-night. You 
ean see what he was willing to stake on 
his belief in my dishonor—and your 
honor. I know I am doing a foolish 
thing in giving it up. It was to be mine 
for trying, whether I failed or succeeded, 
but I’ve done with the whole affair—and 
this goes with it. Perhaps if I had mar- 
ried a better man—but then all of us 
would have been good women if something 
had happened or hadn’t happened. Until 
now I never had an honest claim on your 
attention. When you have destroyed 
this check—as I suppose you will—the 
only thing that ever brought me to your 
notice at all will be, so far as Your Ex- 
celleney is concerned, exactly as if it 
had never existed—as I must be. You 
owe me no gratitude, nothing, but if you 
“an bring yourself to again believe in 
me—no, that is asking too much. I think, 
and the thought frightens me, that from 
now some things in my life ean never be 
quite the same, not quite as they haye 
been, but whatever I become and what- 
ever becomes of me must be my own 
story. No one else can help me, and you 
—believe me, you have done all you ean. 
The rest, whatever it is to be, is mine.” 


Sunday Morning 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


IT, quiet Sabbath! New the breeze 
Searce stirs the leafage of the trees. 
The sunshine like a blessing lies 


On the green earth. 


The cloud-flecked skies 


Stretch their great silence over all, 
Piereed only by the birds’ clear eall. 
All nature seems to pause to-day 

In a rapt quietness, to pray, 

And while its strife and labors cease 
God grants to earth His gift of peace. 
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A CLASS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


The Business Organization 
of a Church 


BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


HE conduct of a modern church 

in a big city is a business in 

itself, like the management of a 
huge industrial enterprise—a railway or 
a factory — requiring unusual business 
aptitude, technical skill, and financial 
and executive ability. Such a_ typical 
church,—vast, intricate, with paid and 
unpaid laborers,—run like a great rail- 
way, is St. George’s, Stuyvesant Square, 
New York. As its rector, Dr. Rainsford, 
was the pioneer in blazing the right way 
to the conquest of the East Side, and as 
it has been the pioneer and the pattern 
in methods of dealing with East Side 
problems, it will serve admirably as an 
illustration of all the representatives of 
the new church. 

In St. George’s last Year Book, the 
rector calls for an endowment of a mill- 
ion dollars. He says he needs at least 
forty thousand a year in addition to what 
he ean collect from his congregation, 
needs it for maintaining “our Church and 
extensive plant.” ‘The italics are not his. 
And he gives a hint of the nature of this 
extensive plant when he says: 


“To take one item. Space for gym- 
nasium, dancing, drilling, teaching the 
various branches of industrial work, costs 
in New York large sums of money, and 
the people who need these things cannot 
possibly pay these sums.” 

Turn to the financial statement of the 
ehurch, and you find that in the twenty 
years since Dr. Rainsford reorganized the 
old and dying church into the new and 
ever more vigorously alive church, it has 
spent two and a quarter million dollars— 
at least four-fifths of it upon the ex- 
tensive plant. Again, you find that last 
year the church spent about $97,000, which 
would be the income of nearly two and a 
half millions at four per cent.; and al- 
most all of this went into the plant. 
And these figures make no account of the 
labor, the free labor, of more than two 
hundred workers who constitute what 
may be called the minor superintendence 
of the plant. 

The altar is there; its influence per- 
meates the vast whole, and it is as the 
hub of a huge fly-wheel. Dr. Rainsford 
has a staff of assistant clergymen who de- 
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vote themselves by day and by night al- 
to spiritual and religious 
work—to regular and special services in 


most wholly 
the church itself, to meetings held else- 
where in the region round about, to visits 
of condolence and encouragement, to the 
celebration of the holy communion by 
But Dr. 
Rainsford is also a general superintend- 


tenement sick-beds, and so on. 


ent of a plant which, excepting for his 
supervision, is carried on almost exclu- 

laymen connected with the 
His wardens executive 
committee, his vestrymen are a board of 
directors, 


sively by 
ehurch. are an 
his regular lay assistants are 
his division superintendents and _ fore- 
men, and his workers are the skilled labor. 
Affairs once regarded as purely secular 
of their time and thought. 
The spirit, no doubt, is of the world to 
come; but is not the substance almost 
wholly of this world, of its hard and 
toilsome life and its pressing and prac- 
tical concerns ? 

St. George’s latest annual report con- 
tains 258 pages. The first thirty-six are 
Dr. Rainsford’s annual report 


absorb most 


six pages 


or thereabouts concerning the church, 
thirty pages concerning the plant. Six- 


teen per cent. the report of a rector; 
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eighty-four per cent. the report of a gen- 
eral superintendent. Then follow about 
thirty-five pages of reports on religious 
work, pure and simple. The rest of the 
book, just under 200 pages, is almost 
wholly made of the reports of the foremen 
of the various departments in the secular 
plant. And as you study these reports, you 
understand why St. George’s has grown 
from a membership of a few hundreds 
twenty years ago to more than 8000 to- 
day, why it exerts such a vast influence, 
direct and indirect, throughout New York 
city and upon the clergy of the entire 
country. It is more than a church; it 
is more than a “plant.” It is a complete 
society, a complete social organization in 
itself, a sort of model community found- 
ed upon an idea which lies at the basis 
of the activities of all the great New York 
churches, up town and down, nowadays. 

That idea is, to use Dr. Rainsford’s 
phrase, “ team-work.” 

To reach the masses, which in the true 
sense include all the so-called “ classes,” 
church model -communities have 
broken with notions of ereed-brotherhood 
or brotherhood of all comfortably-off peo- 
ple, have gone back to the old original 
idea of universal brotherhood — “ Ho, 
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every one that thirsteth, 
come ye!” But for the 
emblazoning of this ideal 
upon the church’s stand- 
ards, St. George’s would 
have been foreed to sell 
its site and move up-town 
or go out of existence long 
ago. And it would have 
had the same fate had its 
notion of universal bro- 
therhood been, “ doing 
something for the worthy 
poor.” The “my - good- 
man” and “ my-good-wo- 
man” attitude will wreck 
any institution in the East 
Side—or anywhere else in 
America—unless it is well 
endowed or we ll backed by 
people who wish to have 
some place to go wher 
they can play lord or 
lady bountiful. 

The St. George’s concep- 
tion of universal brother- 
hood, the conception of all 
these church model - com- 
munities, has been and is 
that every human being, 
regardless of surface dif- 
ferences, is endowed with 
a double capacity that is 
not affected by the law of 
inequalities—the capacity 
to give, the capacity to re- 
ceive. St. George’s recog- 
nizes that the passion for 
progress is as universal as its need. It 
has not collected alms from the rich; it 
has not patronized the poor: it has or- 
ganized rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated, fashionable and ragged, for- 
eigner and native, for mutual help, for 
team-work. 

This view-point for theory and prac- 
tice is important; it defines the 
chasm between these democratic church 
plants and the aristocratic church 
plants of Europe, and of America 
also— for, unfortunately, America too 
has aristocratic church plants, imitated 
from Europe, where the caste curse is 
at least explicable and, perhaps, not whol- 
ly inexcusable. 

The entire membership of St. George’s 
is organized into sub-associations for the 
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development of intelligence, skill, and 
character. Some are nominally teachers; 
others are nominally pupils; but all are, 
in fact, at school to each other day after 
day, evening after evening. Singing, 
sewing, acting, tailoring, manual train- 
ing, shooting, kindergarten work, social 
entertaining, housekeeping, plumbing, 
sarpentry, gymnastics, wood - working, 
cooking, the care of babies, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, embroidery, debating and 
public speaking, basket-weaving—these 
and many other activities are engaging 
the energy and the enthusiasm of the 
eight thousand members. of the church 
in their capacity as members of the 
church plant. 

And the plant of necessity occupies 
a large area, the floor-space befitting 
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BASKET-WEAVING 


a great factory or combine of fac- 
tories. There is the church proper, 
steepleless and with two massive towers, 
whose clocks seem to be keeping time upon 
its toilers, warning them that a moment 
is approaching when a great whistle 
shall blow the close of the day’s work. 
In the church proper the pews are free 
—no one can have the same seat, except 
by accident, two Sundays in succession. 
And the crowds that gather hear sermons 
that are also lectures on various phases 
of the practical life—addresses by the 
general superintendent to inform or to 
encourage or to get aid for or from his 
staff of workers. Behind the church is 
the Rectory, the residence and office of the 
general superintendent, the headquarters 
or general office of the works. Behind 
the Rectory, facing as it does upon East 
Sixteenth Street, is the big Memorial 
House, the main building of the great 
industrial and social-character factory. 
Across the way is the Deaconess House, a 
sort of headquarters for the women su- 
perintendents and their staffs, and in- 
cluding an admirably equipped infirm- 
ary. Through East Sixteenth Street, 
three blocks farther into the East Side, 
is the Industrial Trade School. And 
finally there is the Seaside Cottage, 





where the huge team takes its summer 
outings—daily excursions, vacation stops. 
In buildings, real estate, machinery, ete., 
this plant represents an investment of 
upwards of a million and a half dollars 
—and it rents its quarters for the In- 
dustrial Trade School. 

The Memorial House gives the best 
opportunity to see the plant in opera- 
tion. In the basement is the shooting- 
range for the Boys’ Battalion—a mili- 
tary organization modelled on the Sev- 
enth Regiment and thoroughly trained. 
On the first floor are the Clothing and 
Relief departments, where poverty is 
dealt with on the self-respecting basis. 
The Medical Department and Infirmary 
used to be here also, but have now been 
removed to larger quarters in the Deacon- 
ess House. Also on the first floor of the 
Memorial Building are the Circulating 
Library and half a dozen societies for 
promoting social relations. On the sec- 
ond floor is a great hall. One day in the 
seven it is the Sunday-school, with more 
than two thousand scholars and about 
one hundred and fifty teachers — it 
rarely happens that so many as _ half 
a dozen teachers are absent. Six days 
in the seven this room is used for lec- 
tures, classes, schools of manual train- 
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ing, meetings of various kinds, dancing, 
all sorts of plant purposes. On _ the 
third floor is the Men’s Club—a general 
room, a library, a billiard-room, gym- 
nasium, baths, lockers—a complete club, 
open from eight in the morning until 
eleven at night. The fourth floor is the 
clergy-house. The top floor is for the 
Battalion Club, the Battalion Armory, 
and the Dramatic and Literary Society. 

The plant is unceasingly active. Its 
secular operations begin at one o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon, when the Men’s 
Club opens for the day. At four o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon the Circulating Li- 
brary is receiving and giving out books. 
At nine o’clock on Monday morning, with 
the assembling of the kindergarten, the 
week’s work opens for full blast. That 
evening — any evening —you would be 
amazed at the variety of noises that 
would reach your ears as you walked the 
broad corridors or went up or down in the 
elevator. The crack of rifles, dance-music, 
and the steady beat of dancing feet, 
chorus - singing here, a man lecturing 
there, a boy’s voice raised in earnest 
debate yonder, the tramp, tramp of mili- 
tary drill, the click of billiard-balls, the 
elash of gymnasium rines. And, a little 
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earlier in the evening, through the halls 
and in and out of doors were passing 
throngs of men, women, youths of both 
sexes—some seeking groceries and clothes 
at cost prices, others seeking a dance, 
others a lecture, others a game of bill- 
iards or a quiet smoke in the Men’s Club; 
this boy bent on gymnastic exercises, that 
young mother inquiring for the lecture 
on the care of babies, the group at the 
elevator waiting to be carried to the top 
floor, where they are to rehearse a play. 
And farther out East Sixteenth Street 
seores of boys are busily learning trades. 

There is no side of life upon which St. 
George’s does not seek to touch. Are you 
out of work? There is its Employment 
Bureau. Are you sick? There is its 
Medical Department and Infirmary. Do 
vou need a lift over an impossible place 
in the road? There is its Relief Depart- 
ment. Do you wish to improve your 
mind? Library, reading-room, lectures, 
debating society. Is it the physical that 
you seek? Gymnasiums, military drill, 
baths, addresses on health and _ sanita- 
tion. Do you wish to learn a trade? 
Manual and industrial training for both 
sexes. Housekeeping, cooking, sewing, 
the care of home and family? You need 
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look no farther. Are you in search of 
amusement ? silliards, chess, cards, in 
the Men’s Club; dancing, receptions, 
teas, fairs, plays, germans, parlor games. 
Do you wish merely to sit quietly and 
reflect? St. George’s Church, large and 
calm and thought-inspiring, always open, 
that the wayfarer may enter and sit and 
remain as long as he wishes. 

But this is not all. It is only a bald 
outline of part of the factory. It gives 
but a meagre hint of what is perhaps the 
most important part. 

In the statistical table in the latest 
Year Book you will find that during the 
year 10,967 visits were made and 15,419 
visits were received by the general super- 
intendent and his staff of workers, paid 
and volunteer. Those figures are the cold 
and utterly inadequate summary of a 
vast social life that is vital to the 
plant. They furnish the clue to the 
persistence and triumphant growth of St. 
George’s in a locality where decay would 
seem to be inevitable for such a demo- 
cratic, God-helps-those -that-help-them- 


selves organization. They explain why, 
although St. George’s loses nine per cent. 
of its membership every year by deaths 
and removals, it more than makes good 
the loss. 

The general superintendent permits no 
one to be negligent, no one to be lost 
sight of. About six hundred of his sub- 
ordinates live in private residences—the 
rich, who perhaps most of all need the 
benefits that come from working in and for 
the plant. About a thousand live in 
apartments and hotels—the well-to-do 
who must be kept in line for what they 
can do and for their own sakes. Another 
thousand live in boarding-houses — the 
young fellows and young girls who are 
working and are presently to set up 
housekeeping as men and women of fam- 
ily. The rest—about five thousand five 
hundred—live in tenements, and, like the 
others, they must be carefully looked af- 
ter. The general superintendent not only 
goes himself, not only sends his imme- 
diate staff, not only sends his volunteer 
regular workers; he also sends. these 
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eight thousand to call on each other, to 
keep track of each other, to keep each 
other up to the mark, that they may 
benefit the plant and be benefited by 
it. He goes and sends his men and wo- 
men, his boys and girls, out, always out, 
after those who are falling away, after 
new men and new women, new boys and 
new girls. New York is a madly busy, 
an incessantly changing, city—there are 
on the average three thousand changes 
of address in St. George’s membership 
annually. It is a tremendous task just 
to keep together the organization, to pre- 
vent enthusiasm from flagging, to make 
good inevitable losses, and to show an 
advance each year. And it is inspiring 
to note that St. George’s and its like 
prosper and grow where plants based 
upon patronizing and _ pauperization 
shrink and wither. 

This brings us to the basis of St. 
George’s strength—the social life. It is 
social life that New-Yorkers of all classes 
and kinds most need and most crave. 

We constantly hear of the lack of social 
life in the tenements—as if the lack were 
Vou. CVIT.—No. 638 —27 


not universal in New York, were not 
greater in the tenements only because 
they are more populous. Every great 
city is socially a vast desert. 

The abysmal craving of New York 
West Side and East Side, hotel and apart- 
ment, boarding- house and flat —is for 
friends, for sympathy, for the gayety and 
intimacy of the private circle, for social 
life, such as people can have in other 
cities, in the towns, in the country even. 

And St. George’s and its like among 
the new church model-communities seek 
to supply this lack, seek to respond to 
this craving. Its plant is essentially 
social throughout; and it reaches out con- 
stantly, assiduously, far and wide, up 
and down, to draw in and to assimilate 
to its high and broad standards the timid 
and the awkward, the poor and the for- 
lorn, the rich who long to be useful, the 
lonely who sit in the cheerless solitude 
of hal! bedrooms or haunt the saloons 
or the dance-halls. It gives the older 
people a chance to smile, the younger 
people a chance to court, all a chance to 
work in the sunshine of fellowship. 
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The Chow-chow Kid 


VERRILL 


BY PHILIP 

OP TONG, the happy possessor of 

many ancestors, sang persuasive- 

ly to any of the gods who might 
by chance be in hearing as he once more 
defended his house with lighted punk- 
sticks. He had heard many times that 
the white man would descend upon the 
camp to drive the colony of Chinese 
laborers from California, but his faith 
still abided with his deities. Surely 
the smoke from the punks could not 
fail to affright those evil spirits who 
would tempt or goad the whites to deeds 
of immoderation. 

Little Hop Sing, the first-born of Hop 
Tong, was sitting out in the sand near 
the door at the rear. He was waiting 
for his parent to come for a moment of 
their customary play before dinner. He 
watched his father with baby interest. 
He liked the little red papers which the 
happy Hop Tong strewed about to flank 
the burning punks. Had the papers been 


visiting-cards left by the gods them- 
selves, Hop Tong could not have dis- 


played them about his house with more 
confidence in their power of establishing 
security to him and his. 

He was still engaged in constructing 
these defences of paper and smoke when 
the long-threatened raid suddenly came. 

It broke without warning. Lawlessness 
arrived at the camp in an avalanche. 
The canyon above abruptly swarmed with 
cowboys, miners, and laborers, who, with 
shouts, curses, and din of shots, came 
running in a furious horde through the 
one crooked street. 

Their calm thus so unexpectedly in- 
vaded, the Chinese were thrown into 
panie at once. They darted from their 
houses, bareheaded, yelling, and fleeing 
in all directions. The raiders created 
pandemonium, which their madness mo- 
mentarily increased. They fell upon 
doors and windows; thev beat and kicked 
the frightened coolies. They drove every- 


thing in a wild stampede before them. 


MIGHELS 


More than half of the raiders fired 
their guns and pistols purposely high. 
They had come to drive, more than to 
slaughter. Nevertheless, a few aimed 
with more malignity. A number of run- 
ning creatures fell, stricken down in 
strange attitudes. 

Hop Tong hastened out at the front 
of his house to see what the frightful 
disturbance implied. Spellbound for a 
moment by the sight of the army of 
whites thus in wrath descended upon 
them, he could neither move nor speak. 
On erratic courses a dozen of his coun- 
tryvmen came dashing toward him. He 
raised his hand, as if to ward off the 
vision. A bullet struck him, with a 
sound of spattering. He reeled and fell. 
But he struggled to his feet sturdily, 
and running back through his house to 
little Hop Sing, lurched head foremost to 
the earth within a yard of the wonder- 
ing youngster. 

The man remained on his face. The 
baby chuckled, and crowing delightedly, 
crept to his father, who had come thus 
to play their little game. He patted 
the coiled-up queue on the motion- 
less head, and then waited for the frolic 
to continue. 

The canyon-sides were clattering with 
the sounds of shots and bawlings and 
yells. The noise of the raid swept hy 
the house of Tong, and so on down the 
gorge below, where raced both pursued 
and pursuers. The sounds grew fainter 
at last, till an absolute silence fell upon 
the camp bathed in the light of the sun. 
Indeed, a calm too strange for peace 
settled where the emptied shanties hud- 
dled together in the gulch. - 

Little Hop Sing remained sitting in 
the sand, crowing inquiringly, and softly 
patting his father’s twisted queue. The 
little chap, whose mother had died at 
his birth, had never known his father 
to play so long, nor to hide his face 
for a joke so persistently. 


























“WANT TO GO 


The long afternoon, so still and so 
fragrant of the mountains, went by. The 
sunset zephyr toyed with the tiny pig- 
tail braided at the back of little Hop 
Sing’s neck. Long shadows crept east- 
ward from the peaks and hills. The chill 
of the autumn air trailed where the 
shadows lay deepest. 

At length the silence was_ broken. 
Above the camp some one was whistling. 
A miner, come from his claim to borrow 
some rice at the Chinese camp, presently 
issued from around the bend of the trail 
in sight of the cabins—and halted. He 
ceased to whistle. 

In the one crooked street there was 
furniture, thrown out and broken. Doors 
were smashed; windows were shattered. 
Nowhere did the visitor behold a liv- 
ing human being. 

Haltingly the man came walking down 
the street. A grim look had come upon 


WITH ME—HOME?” 


his face. His gaze travelled about slow- 
ly, recoiling from several objects, a 
closer examination of which he dreaded. 
But presently his glance was detained. 
Then he walked across the intervening 
space, strewn with rocks, till he loomed 
up darkly above little Hop Sing, cling- 
ing with a chubby brown hand to his 
father’s queue. 

The tiny urchin, so bonny brown, so 
plump, pretty, and wonder-eyed, looked 
up timidly in the face of the rough 
young miner above him. He winked his 
big brown eyes slowly and hung his little 
head, but continued to watch his visitor 
as if with doubt. 

The miner regarded the form of Hop 
Tong silently, and a stern look appeared 
in his eyes. “Feud,” he muttered. 
“Race feud. . . . Worse than mine and 
Henderson’s.” 

The scene of the desolated eamp had 
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wrought upon his memory vividly. He 
wondered if any feud could be worse 
than that of the Blakes and Hendersons. 
He saw again his own mother shot down 
and lying in a furrow before him. He 
must always remember her thus, fallen 
hackward on the moist earth, slain in her 
dead husband’s clothing, which bravely 
he had adopted to deceive the Hender- 
sons into believing a man was still about 
the place. This she had done to save her 
bov this miner who now stood looking 
down at the body of Hop Tong. 

“You can’t stay here, little Chow-chow 
kid,” he presently said to the child. He 
knelt on the sand and held out his big, 
rough hands. “™ Want to come?” he said. 
“Want to go with me—home?” 

The tiny man clung fast to the coil 
of hair he had patted so long in his play. 
His little red bud of a mouth was tightly 
pursed. Blake expected him to ery, but 
he made ho sound. 

“T don’t want to drag you away, little 
kid,” said the man again, “but you’ll 
have to leave that soon.” He reflected a 
moment earnestly. “ Perhaps if I wait 
you'll go to sleep,” he added. He sat 
on the earth patiently. 

The darkness gathered from the hol- 
lows. Big-eved and wistful, little Hop 
Sing continued to gaze up at his visitor’s 
face timidly. The miner’s countenance 
seemed to undergo strange alterations as 
the darkness crept upon it. Ile was now 
a grinning Nemesis, anon a carven god 
like a Buddha, calm and benignant. At 
length he merged with the form of Hop 
Tong as he lay there, still at play with 
his first-born son. Then there came a 
movement. Something arose from the 
earth, and little Hop Sing was lifted 
up bodily. His wee bronze fist clutched 
hair again, but now it was warm. Less 
chilled, more sleepy than ever, the silent 
little man was borne away from the dark 
canyon, where coyotes began to howl their 
melancholy song. 


Now that he had his tiny Chinese ur- 
chin in his cabin, the miner was not ex- 
actly certain of what he ought to do. 
The pretty little seamp was asleep, after 
sitting up, awake and blinking, through 
nearly all the night. 

Blake had crept away to the sunlight 
out by his tunnel. The “kid” must not 


be disturbed. The river roared unceas- 
ingly a few rods away, but its great lul- 
laby was wonderfully calming. 

The day was perfect, with that still- 
ness and fragrance which only the au- 
tumn can bring. From the slopes of the 
hills a breath of pine-trees and dry man- 
zanita wafted away in its evanescence. 

With his pick between his knees, Blake 
sat on a boulder, thinking. His grim 
memories of the day before had gone. 
Day-dreams flitted through his mind. 
The vein of quartz he had tunnelled so 
far to follow had led him at last to a 
chimney of gold as rich as butter. This 
was good to begin with. Then there was 
her highness—Miss Mountain Dryad. 

He knew her by no other name. She 
ealled him “ Mr. Say,” and they were 
both contented. He was wondering now 
if she would come again to-day. If she 
did—he would speak at last. He dared 
to speak now, for what else had he delved 
so hard in his mine? 

But what would she think of the Chow- 
chow kid? She would be surprised, 
She would see what a pretty little rogue 
he was. She would like him—she ecouldn’t 
help it. But, best of all, she would know 
what ought to be done about his imme- 
diate future. 

So absorbed did the man become that 
he was wholly unaware of her advent 
when “Miss Dryad” rode quietly down 
the trail and halted her pony. 

That the man thought upon her joy- 
ously was in no wise a wonder, for a sight 
more delightful would have been con- 
jured with difficulty. She was such a 
bright, animated bit of color! Her 
cheeks were so smoothly ruddy and 
olive, her eves so dark and dancing full 
of light, her lips so red and curving 
with smiles, her hair so glossy black 
and tumbled! 

She was laughing at the day-dreaming 
miner. She filled her hungering gaze 
with the sight of his Saxon manhood. 
She was certain his flaxen hair and steady 
blue eyes were emblematic of strength 
and courage, honesty and traits of affec- 
tion. She gazed so ardently that pres- 
ently he felt it. He looked up and 
eaucht her. 

“Oh, hullo!” he said. “ You, is it, 
little Miss Dryad, appearin’ again out 
of nothing but air?” 
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She nodded. “Sancho would go home 
this way—the silly thing,” she said. The 
pony came nearer and halted. 

“Didn’t you want him to come this 
way 2” he asked. 

“Oh, | didn’t care. One way is as 
good as another.” She looked at him 
roguishly. 

“T[m! I don’t think so myself.” 

“Don’t you, Mr. Say? Why not?” 

“Oh, ’ecause.” 

“*Cause why?” she asked, glancing for 
a second straight into his eyes with their 
frank confession that made her heart 
go bounding. 

“Well,” he said, while his eyes began 
to dance in time with hers, “I think 
Sancho likes this trail the best. And my 
tunnel is on this trail. That’s why.” 

*“T don’t see it—not yet,” she persist- 
ed, artfully. 

“Tt’s plain enough. Where my tunnel 
is, there I am.” 

“ Yes—it couldn’t run away.” 

“ And where Sancho is, you are.” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Always. And that makes it plain. 
Don’t you think so yourself ?” 

“Tf you wanted to say something nice, 
it?s a long way ’round,” she said. 

“This trail is your long way home,” he 
retorted. He added: “I like long ways. 
Don’t you?” 

“Tt all depends where they get—at 
last,” she murmured. 

“That’s so,” he admitted. His voice 
had suddenly become husky. His heart 
was thumping tumultuously under his 
ribs. “ You—you know you haven’t told 
me your name all this time,” he faltered. 

“ All what time? It isn’t so very long,” 
she answered. She appeared to be calm; 
in reality her excitement was tremendous 

“Don’t you think it’s long enough for 
that?” he asked her, earnestly. 

“ Maybe,” she responded. Then avert- 
ing her face for a moment, she added, 
“T’ll tell you my first name if you will 
tell me yours.” 

“Mine is Lincoln,” he told her. He 
felt as if his heart would turn complete- 
ly over. 

“Mine is Winnie,” she murmured, and 
for one supernal second she looked in his 
eyes in a soft, womanly mood. 

He came close enough to place his hand 
on the pony’s neck, near to her dainty 


brown fingers. “ Winnie—Dryad,” he 
said. “ Don’t you think the Dryad part 
could be changed? I mean, don’t you 
want—wouldn’t you like to—change your 
name—your last name, Winnie? 

The flame from love’s smouldering 
fires leaped to her cheeks. His hand went 
suddenly to hers. Her fingers tingled as 
the exultation of her nature raced to 
weleome his touch. She looked straight 
down in his eyes through a light of love. 
Her red lips were slightly parted. She 
felt she should sink toward him till the 
kiss that was there should be taken. Be- 
fore she could speak, or move, or answer 
with more than her eves, a crunching 
sound in the rocks broke the _ silence. 
Then a gruff voice startled them both: 

“Sis, what are you doing here? 
Who—” 

Blake turned with ecatlike alertness. 
He found himself facing a man as big 
as himself, the visitor whose speech had 
died so abruptly on his lips. 

For a moment the two men stared at 
one another in amazement. “ Hender- 
son!” said the miner, hoarsely. 

With a single impulse the foes leaped 
at one another and clinched in a fierce 
and sudden embrace. <A ery escaped from 
Winnie Henderson’s lips. Her pony 
shied and ran away down the pass as if 
in instinctive fright. She tried to stop 
him. It was useless. 

With all the hatred born of genera- 
tions of blood-guilt and feud between 
them the two men fought. Joth un- 
armed, they strove to murder with their 
naked hands. 

The whole affair had happened so 
quickly that neither had taken so much 
as a second in which to think or to pre- 
pare for the conflict. 

3rute force swiftly transformed the 
two. White hot in their fierceness, they 
fought with all their might in the effort 
of each to gain a swift advantage. Pant- 
ing, tramping hotly over rock and brush, 
they wrestled, emitting explosive breaths 
end snarls of hatred. 

The duel of brawn against brawn 
brought the pair to the brink of the river. 
Together in at least one thought, they 
fought back from the treacherous edge. 

Not a blow was struck. There was no 
time for blows. 3ut Henderson had 
fastened his fingers on the miner’s neck, 
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and Blake, unable to break the hold, 
drove his hand through the other’s guard 
till he too clutched on his enemy’s throat. 

They staggered again down the river’s 
rocky bank. They could spare no energy 
now to prevent the slipping. They were 
choking one another to death. 

A fragment of granite, thrust from its 
hed, gave way. The two men, locked in 
their mad embrace, hung for a second on 


the crumbling edge, and then toppled 
head foremost over into the rush of 
the torrent. 

Blake was flung from MHenderson’s 


grasp when they struck, even as his own 
grip was wrenched from its hold. He 
threw out his arm to grasp at anything 
in reach. He caught an alder that grew 
above the stream. 

Henderson sank, but rose at once, 
swimming like a dog. He was bowled 
down the rapids. Blake beheld him 
forge, es he thought, safely through the 
race, and so around the bend to the 
whirlpool below. 

The miner clambered out on the bank, 
dripping, and found himself alone in the 
Red Ravine. 

A horse, half concealed at the turn of 
the trail, was suddenly turned and rid- 
den down the river. 


His rifle had taken the place of his 
pick in his hands, and Blake was wait- 
ing like a tiger in the last cover of jun- 
gle. He expected Henderson. His en- 
emy, he knew, would hunt or be hunted. 
The time had come. ‘There could be no 
escape. from the dread fatality through 
which they had met again. Was not 
California far enough from Kentucky ? 
No! The end of the earth would not be 
sufficiently far to defeat the feud between 
them. Hate would bridge an_ inter- 
stellar space! 

For twenty-four hours the man had 
waited and watched, with his gun in his 
hands. He had eaten nothing; he had 
not slept. He failed to the little 
Chinese urchin that gazed on his hard, 
forbidding face like a timid little crea- 
ture from the brush. But at length he 
before the child, staring at it 
strangely as he slowly remembered. The 
little man had gone without eating all 
this time. “ Hell!” said Blake, “ I’ve got 


see 


stood 


no feud with you.” 
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The little fellow winked his big brown 
eyes and watched the stern countenance 
grow a trifle less forbidding. 

“Don’t look like that; I wouldn’t hurt 
you, child,” said the man. “Don’t be 
seared of me. Don’t ery.” 

The child had made no sound since 
that day of the raid. He made none now. 
Blake placed his rifle in the corner. 

“Don’t be scared—little 
kid,” he repeated. “I’m 
I’m not a brute!” 

Yet his jaws were still clenched, so 
long had he held them ground togeth- 
er. The hard light was still in his eyes 
when he built up the fire and_ boiled 
a pot of coffee. With this and some 
bacon to serve with a dish of beans and 
lumps of biscuit, baked in the ground 
three days before, he set forth a dinner 
for two. 

Provided with knife, fork, and spoon of 
iron, little Sing clung to the handle of 
the last because the miner had placed 
it in his fingers. He looked at his host 
doubtingly, wistfully. 

“Can’t you eat, old man?” said the 
miner presently. “ We have to eat, what- 
ever happens.” 

He saw that the youngster needed as- 
sistance. Therefore he moved nearer, 
and after various unsuccessful experi- 
ments, soaked bits of bread in his coffee 
and placed them in the wee bud of a 
mouth. The child was famishing for 
food, nevertheless it ate obediently only, 
never greedily. Blake continued to sup- 
ply his small guest until he would take 
no more. 

The man had not yet relinquished the 
feud-anger burning within him. He 
could not, therefore, awaken to the for- 
lorn condition of little Hop Sing im- 
mediately. 

The silence of the brown urchin af- 
fected him first. Had the child com- 
plained he would have understood it bet- 
ter. He did, however, realize that his 
foundling was far from happy. He 
studied the pretty little face earnestly. 

“You’re seared of me yet,” he said, 
yearningly. “Can’t you trust me a lit- 
tle. I won’t be ... Would you 
like to go out and play in the sun?” 

He started as if to carry the youngster 
forth, but halted, took up his rifle, and 
went to the door to scan the outlook. 


Chow-chow 
not a brute. 


cross, 
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WITH HIS PENETRATIVE GLANCE 


HE SEARCHED THE CANYON 
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Gun on one arm and child on the other, 
he went out. The sternness came back 
to his face as he searched the slopes and 
the turns of the canyon with his penetra- 
tive glance. 

He placed little Sing in the sun-warm- 
ed sand. The day was perfect. The air 
was barely suggestive of the autumn chill 
and far more balmy than the lateness of 
the season ordinarily permitted. 

The tiny brown man watched his host 
unceasingly. Blake yearned to see this 
look. He put aside his rifle and sat him- 
self down. His face was troubled. 

“T’ll play with you; I'll do anything, 
old man,” he said, “if only you'll smile— 
not look like that.” 

He got down on his knees and gathered 
pebbles and small pine cones to toss in 
his hand and to give to little Sing. He 
built miniature towers of bits of quartz, 
and toppled them over to catch the baby 


faney. Then he thought of his gold in 
the mine. He hastened to fetch some 


lustrous yellow pieces to make his solemn 
little foundling glad. 

The smile for which he yearned could 
not be induced to appear. He would have 
been contented with such a small one, or 
if only the tiny man would cease to watch 
him with that dumb, sad question in his 
He was so like a timid little animal 
taken captive from its mother. Yet it 
seemed as if he might be so happy and 
lively and playful if only everything were 
right. He would hold obediently to what- 
soever the man placed in his tiny hand, 
but this was all. 

The miner expended the day amusing 
and feeding his diminutive partner. 
When he carried him into the cabin at 
evening’s approach, he forgot his rifle, 
and left it out in the rocks all night. 

Two days like this went by. Blake 
was troubled concerning the appetite and 
diet of his small bronze guest. For ba- 
con and beans, with coffee, and saleratus 
biseuit as large as his head, the youngster 
appeared to have but scanty relish. 

“What would you like, little Chow- 
chow kid?” said the miner, after one of 
meals. “ Ain’t the cookin’ good? 
Don’t you feel to home—not yet?” 
Then, after long meditation, and watch- 
ing that pretty little face with its ques- 
tioning eyes, he added, “You see, I 
ain’t a woman.” 


eyes. 


these 
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Blake was worried before the clouds 
banked up in the canyon’s meagre strip 
of sky. When the mountain storm com- 
menced he found that the little man’s 
clothing was far too thin, that the tiny 
baby arms and the little bronze legs were 
cold and looking just a trifle pinched. He 
started to cutting down some of his own 
thicker clothing to fit the baby out. 

But a pair of old trousers cut off at 
the knees were still amazingly too large. 
The miner cut again, and yet again. 
Indeed, he pruned so ingeniously that 
presently he had nothing but rings and 
strips of cloth all about him on the floor. 

He then patched the pieces again to- 
gether. Thus he constructed on the child 


a garment which had no architectural 
prototype on earth. It could not be 


taken off without ripping it up a seam. 
This ripping and resewing Blake per- 
formed patiently time after time. 

The dressing and undressing, indeed, 
provided the man with a pleasure beyond 
calculation. On the blankets spread thick- 
ly on the floor he would roll his little naked 
Chinaman about by the hour. He played 
with the tiny toes; he tried all his rough 
but tender games of tickling; he gam- 
bolled about on all-fours. Once or twice 
only did the timid little chap seem just 
about to smile, and then his tiny brown 
face became a trifle more wistful and 
wan than before. Yet Blake in his yearn- 
ing was certain the baby was getting ac- 
quainted with him at last. 


The miner gazed forth on the scene in 
the canyon in vague alarm. The snow 
was a foot in depth and more was falling. 

Glanecing affectionately back at small 
Hop Sing in the bunk, the man saw those 
two brown eyes so appealing and stead- 
fast that he moaned. He knew at last 
that his little human rabbit was pin- 


ing away in this kindly intentioned 
captivity. The tiny man was so thin, 


so silent. 

“T’ll start; I'll take you to San Fran- 
cisco, old fellow, just as soon as it stops 
this snowing,” said the miner. “ There 
must be some Chinees left there yet, all 


right. But couldn’t baby sleep a little 
first? It’s a long, hard trip. Want me 


He shook his head 
“You don’t like the white- 
T wish I knew 


to sing you to sleep?” 
as he mused. 
baby songs, I’m thinking. 
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the Chinee kind. God knows I wish I 
could do something right!” 

He looked around on the dark interior 
of his cabin helplessly. “ Partner,” he 
added, hungrily, “ I'll give you the mine 
—everything I’ve got—if only you'll 
brace up and get strong and well again 
and laugh at me—just a little. Couldn’t 
you smile for your old partner to- 
day? No?... Well, don’t bother. It’s 
all right.” 

He put his head down beside the 
youngster and hummed an old-fashioned 
tune his mother once had sung. 

The words were more than he could 
conjure back. At length the little 
stranger went to sleep. The miner re- 
mained where he was, unmoving, till he 
too dropped off into slumber. 

When Blake awoke in the morning, not 
only had the snow banked up all night, 
but the wind had risen to a gale. The 
air was filled with driving sleet. 

Little Sing had been awake for hours. 
He was gazing at the man with eyes that 
blazed with a light the miner had not 
before observed. 

“O God! wait—wait!” he eried. “ You 
ain’t suffering, are you, little partner? 
You ean ery if you want to. Wouldn’t 
the baby like to ery? Can’t you try to 
be better just a little bit longer? T'll 
get you away from here. We can’t wait 
for San Francisco now. I'll take you 
somewhere. There must be some good 
woman down in the valley—and a woman 
would know what to do.” 

He was putting on his overcoat al- 
ready. His eyes were aflame with eager- 
ness. His brain was darting full of 
thoughts as he tried to remember which 
was the nearest home in the valley below 
where a woman presided. 

Suddenly the man paused. His face 
became white—and hard. He had 
thought of the Hendersons. Theirs was 
the nearest home to his. The others were 
miles beyond. 

Everything forgotten for days came 
back upon him. The man’s heart sank. 
In his nature a fearful contention sud- 
denly raged, where his manhood’s emo- 
tions struggled one against another. 

His head sank on his breast. He 
breathed heavily. His hands hung at 
his sides listlessly. The light of feud- 
hatred had come again in his eyes, even 
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as he turned to gaze at the child. Across 
the baby face such a look of concern 
went creeping that the man felt stabbed 
through the heart. 

“ Baby,” he crooned, “Ill go—Ill go. 
They are the nearest ones. He can shoot 
—but she couldn’t refuse to take you in.” 

He prepared in a fever of eagerness. 
He took no weapons. With the child 
securely wrapped from the cold, he strode 
out into the blizzard and headed down- 
ward against the storm to fight his way 
to the valley. The moment had come. 
Fate had demanded that the last of the 
Blakes and the last of the Hendersons 
should meet. The miner thought of this 
and smiled grimly. 

The snow was nearly two feet deep. 
The wind drove the icy particles like 
chilled shot. Protecting as best he could 
the tiny burden in his arms, the man re- 
ceived the brunt of the storm on his face 
and hands. Some of his fingers froze. 

He fought for every inch he conquered. 
For more than an hour he staggered 
blindly on. He could feel the cold be- 
tween his clothes and his skin. He was 
tired already. Frequently he stumbled 
and fell to his knees in the drifts. He 
missed the road and struck upon hidden 
rocks. It seemed to him all his strength 
was gone, that he could sink down so 
gladly and give up the struggle. 

He could never cover the distance. 
This conviction came upon him inexo- 
rably. Winnie had frequently told him 
where they lived; he knew the place, but 
now he could see far less than twenty 
vards into the storm. How long had he 
heen there in the snow laboring with his 
last breath? How long had he been so 
cold? He staggered onward for another 
hour. It was useless. They were lost. 

Weakly he reeled along, anywhere. 
Then through the blinding particles he 
saw a dull rectangular mass of gray. 
At last! It was MHenderson’s house. 
He knew it! His remaining spark of 
strength suddenly died out, now that the 
goal was reached. His feet dragged like 
lead and he halted, barely able to stand. 

“ Winnie—Henderson !” he ealled. 

If Winnie could come to the door, 
a truce of five minutes’ duration might 
be granted. 

But there was no sign. He gathered 
strength desperately and called again. 
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“ Scott—Henderson !” 

This was louder, but the wind seemed 
to beat it back. The miner summoned 
all that remained of his foree and shout- 
ed, hoarsely, 

* Winnie—Ilenderson 

There was absolute silence. The snow 
swirled fiercely about him. He tried to 
move, to forge ahead just so far as the 
His foot collided dully with a 
snow-covered rock. He floundered down, 
his one last rally of strength expended 
his weight from crushing 


help!” 


to prevent 
the child. 

Then out through the storm a lithe 
gray figure came, swiftly running tow- 
ard him and crying in anguish, “ Lin- 


coln- Lineoln!” 

Crooning his name, she fell on her 
knees where he lay in the snow. His 
arm had dropped leadlike beside him. 


The tiny form of little Hop Sing was 
partially uncovered as he lay there, so 


wan, so timidly gazing upward from 
his blanket. 

A woman’s low wail of maternal an- 
guish aroused the man. THe opened his 


eyes and wearily looked at the face so 
near his own. 
“Winnie,” he murmured, brokenly, 


“ Seott can—shoot me if—he likes, but— 
wouldn’t — refuse 
Chow-chow—kid.” 


you to — save — the 
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“ Oh, Lincoln, and I loved you so!” she 


sobbed to him, tenderly. “T must get 
you in! I must get you warm! Scott 


home. He drowned om 


I rode back up—I saw you 


never came was 


in the river. 


both—when you fell—that day. I tried 
to save him—I tried—I tried, but he 
struck on a rock—and he never came 


home. Ill get you in! I'll run for Mrs. 
Howes to help!” 

“Oh, Winnie--Oh God—I’m sorry!” 
said the man, in a hoarse whisper; and 
then as he felt his light little burden 
plucked his arm he sank in the 
stupor that comes to men who freeze. 

He awoke, lying still, in a soft white 
bed. His hand was held in Winnie’s two 
as she knelt at his side and watched his 
troubled face. His gaze wandered slowly 
from the blanket, and there, sitting quiet- 
ly beside him, most strangely content, 
and smiling upon him with baby affec- 
tion at last, was the wan but happy lit- 
tle Sing. 

The miner blinked his eyes, but they 
dimmed despite his effort. He looked at 
Winnie wistfully. 

“ Tle—couldn’t, Winnie 
smile if—the 
couldn’t.” 

She could make no reply. 


from 





he couldn’t— 
feud—wasn’t—over—he 


She held 
his hand against her cheek, and the tears 
flowed down on his fingers. 


The Chain 


BY LOUISE 


MORGAN 


A 


WAS singing in the lane 
| On a day when Love came by, 
And was fain 
To elude him, but the pain 
Of his pleading made me sigh— 
So he bound me with a chain. 


Who is Love, that he should be 
Master of a passing maid,— 
Who is he? 
When I met him I was free, 
Now I tremble all afraid— 
Lackaday, my liberty! 
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LOOM ABOVE THE LAKE 


Navigation above the Clouds 


BY ERNEST C. ROST 


HE highest lake in the world, on 
which there is navigation, is Lake 
Titicaca, 12,540 feet above sea-level, 
or almost two and one-half miles in a 
perpendicular line above the level of the 
ocean. To reach this lake, where steamers 
travel above the clouds, one journeys over 
perhaps the most remarkable railroad in 
the world. The Arequipa-Puno Railroad, 
which starts from the Pacific coast at 
Mollendo, Peru, is 327 miles in length, 
and its construction under the American 
railroad man Henry Meiggs was com- 
pleted in 1873, at a cost of $41,250,000. 
Mollendo is a small town, built upon 
an extremely rough, rocky bluff, be- 
yond which are the dreary, bleak, arid 
sand-hills, so common to the Peruvian 
coast. Not a sign of any vegetation 
whatsoever is seen, excepting, indeed, 
one solitary tree, which has been plant- 


ed in the central “plaza,’—if that 
word can be used to describe a small, 
open, unpaved square. Mollendo’s build- 
ings have quite the appearance of those 
in our small villages, being built of wood, 
as are also the sidewalks. The wood used 
in their construction is said to have been 
imported from the United States. Mol- 
lendo has the worst harbor on the coast, 
owing to many rocks and the tremendous 
ground-swell. Freight is landed with great 
difficulty, and steam-cranes are employed 
to raise and lower the passengers who 
sit in a large chair. Mollendo, through 
which passes practically all the merchan- 


dise which comes from the interior of 


Peru, is as well the most important out- 
let for Bolivia’s commerce. 

A passenger-train, leaving Mollendo ev- 
ery morning for Arequipa, skirts the sea 
for a short distance, after which it turns 
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abruptly to the north, passing over a 
sandy plain for some ten miles, when one 
comes to Tambo, 1000 feet above the sea, 
and which lies in a quite fertile valley. 
From the railroad one sees sugar-cane and 
corn-fields, as well as orange and fig trees. 
After leaving this station the tourists 
soon enter another sandy desert, with no 
signs of vegetation, save a very fragrant 
white lily, which bears one flower, on a 
stem some eight inches in height, and 
which has leaves. This star-shaped 
lily is seen for many miles along this 
sandy desert, and is gathered and sold by 
the natives to the passengers at the sta- 
tions. We next stop at several small, un- 
important stations consisting of three or 
four mud huts, and then arrive at Ca- 
chenda, 3250 feet above the sea, where we 
breakfast at the railroad station. Then 
we come to the great sand desert called 
Pampa de Cachenda, where is naught but 
sand and loose stones as far as the eye 


no 


can see, not even a scraggy cactus. 

After passing another “ town ” of three 
cr four mud huts, we enter the famous 
desert of Islay, on which are what I con- 
sider the most remarkable natural cu- 
riosities to be seen on this globe; for 
are now hundreds — nay, 


we among 
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thousands—of pure-white sand crescents, 
on a plateau 4500 feet above the level 
of the sea and 54 miles from the coast, 


where all else is of a dark-red or 
chocolate color. Whence comes this 
sand, and why always in a crescent shape ? 
Professor Bailey, whom I afterwards 


met at Arequipa, in charge of the Har- 
vard University Observatory, told me that 
scientific men do not agree as to the 
reason why the sand always forms the 
same crescent shape, although it is gen- 
erally believed that the whirling eddies 
hereabouts are responsible; some, how- 
ever, argue that not the 
since each one of these crescents has an 
opening toward the northeast. At any 
rate, the inner circle is an almost per- 
pendicular wall, of the finest pure-white 
sand, and from the upper the 
crescents slope gradually away on the 
outside. They average about 20 feet 
in height, the inner circle having a 
diameter of some 50 feet, although I 
have seen one at least a mile and a half 
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in diameter, which was, however, not 
much higher than the average. These 


is estimated, at the 
rate of three inches every twenty-four 
hours; and when, on the slow jour- 


erescents move, it 
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SAND CRESCENTS IN THE DESERT OF ISLAY 


ney, one comes near the railroad, it be- 
comes necessary to shovel the sand across 
the tracks, after which it travels on, form- 
ing new crescents or mingling with some 
of the others. We pass through mile 
upon mile of red soil covered with these 
white crescents, which disappear at San 
José, at an altitude of 4850 feet. The 
entire desert is devoid of water, the winds 
always blow from one direction, and 
there is never any rain. The heat here 
is oppressive, the glare from the white 
crescents almost blinding, and the fine 
dust raised by the motion of the train 
compels us to close all car windows, this 
making the atmosphere almost stifling. 
At Vitor, 76 miles from Mollendo, and 
at 3250 feet elevation, the grade becomes 
steeper, and we wind among the valleys 
and around the mountains in the most 
sinuous, erratic fashion. Sometimes we 
run along the side of a valley, then make 
a complete circle, when we find ourselves 
on the opposite side. Then, again, as we 
wind in a zigzag fashion up the steep 
grades, we can see in one place five sec- 
tions of the railroad below us, over 
which we have passed. Along here I 
have seen what seems to be great patches 
of snow left after a thaw. But upon 
inquiry I find they are salt and pumice. 
We then pass several more stations of 
no account, except that in spelling them 
one is apt to twist the alphabet out 


of shape—stations such as Quishuarani 
and Achumayo. Along here have been 
accomplished marvels of engineering, 
which, with the vast scale on which this 
section of the country has been construct- 
ed by the Creator, and its absolute ster- 
ility, place it among the wonders of the 
globe. At times we pass a fearful preci- 
pice, with a raging torrent at its base; 
again we are shut in between two rows 
of solid rock of all imaginable colors, 
hundreds of feet above us; then we come 
to another valley, through which winds 
the river Vitor, along whose banks are 
eucalyptus-trees and grass; but these we 
soon leave behind as we run again among 
rocks and voleanie refuse for miles, until 
between the lower hills we get a glimpse 
of the great, huge cone, the extinct, snow- 
eapped voleano Coropuno, the highest 
peak of the Andean range—and _ there- 
fore of the western hemisphere,—covered 
with snow. Beyond this is Tingo, 7275 
feet above the sea, where we cross the 
only bridge on this line, which spans 
the river Chile, and we enter the great 
plains on which stands Arequipa, the 
second city of Peru, at the foot of the 
voleano Misti. 

It is a pleasant sensation to see the 
green fields and the trees, all of which 
owe their existence to the many _ ir- 
rigating-eanals which furnish the only 
water-supply. We pass several miles 
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DESAGUADERO AS SEEN 


along the fertile valley, in full view of 
the city nestling at the foot of the great 
voleano. Finally, late in the afternoon, 
we arrive in Arequipa, at a large iron 
and stone station, 107 miles from Mol- 
lendo, and 7550 feet in a perpendicular 
line above the level of our starting-point. 

Twice a week passenger-trains leave 
Arequipa for Puno, on Lake Titicaca. 
The start is made at five in the morning, 
the cars and locomotives being like those 
we have at home. In company with Pro- 
fessor Bailey of the Harvard Observatory, 
and Sir Martin Conway, the celebrated 
English mountain-climber, I travelled in 
a private compartment at the rear of 
the train. 

At the stations, which usually consist 
of depot and water-tank, and which are 
some 30 miles apart, one sees an occa- 
sional cultivated garden, but the only peo- 
ple visible are employees of the railroad 
and now and then a few Indians. In 
the stretches between stations may be 
noticed here a drove of Ilamas, again 
some alpacas, and rarely the wild vicufia. 
From Colea we see a beautiful snowy 
range, from one of whose peaks, the beau- 





FROM LAKE TITICACA 


tiful voleano Ubinas, a great volume of 
smoke arises into the air; then our train 
dashes through cuts of huge masses of 
lava, and between great mounds of snow- 
white voleaniec cinders which resemble 
banks and hills of chalk. 

After passing Crucero Alto, the highest 
point on this road, 14,666 feet above the 
level of the sea, and where we are thus at 
a greater elevation than the summit of 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado, we descend, and 
soon see two of the highest lakes in South 
America, Saracocha, 13,595, and Cachi- 
pascana, 13,585 feet above sea -Jevel. 
These are small bodies of water, but very 
deep. No vegetation grows along their 
banks, and I noticed no boats of any kind. 

The principal station along the line is 
Juliaca, which is 29 miles from the lake, 
and from which connection is made by 
rail to Siecuani, 197 miles distant, and 
thence by stage 90 miles to Cuzco, where 
the Ineas, that wonderfully civilized race, 
had their seat of government before 
Pizarro’s conquest. And at last we ar- 
rive at Puno, on Lake Titicaca, at 8 p.M., 
and our train runs upon the dock, where 
waits the steamer Coya, which is to con- 
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vey us across the lake. The surface of 
this lake is about 12,600 feet above the 
level of the sea, and about equal to the 
altitude of the famous Jungfrau of the 
Alps. Puno itself is a small town of 
mud houses with grass roofs, and ab- 
solutely no vegetation of any kind is 
seen in any direction, save the grass 
which grows in the waters of the lake. 

At seven o’clock in the morning we 
begin our trip in the Coya, which is 
a twin-serew steamer of 800 tons displace- 
ment, and is one of three plying on the 
lake. We first pass through a narrow 
winding channel, then we come into the 
open waters, soon finding ourselves out 
of sight of land, which after a few hours 
we see again as we approach the Island 
of the Sun (or Titicaca), near which is 
the Island of the Moon. We pass close 
by these, and then, across the lake, be- 
hold one of the most wonderful sights 
in all this world—the famous range of 
the Andes, its highest peaks covered with 
the purest, whitest of snow, the peculiar 
inky-black water of the lake being in the 
foreground. They loom above you, these 
peaks, into the sky, and seem higher than 
any other mountains ever did; yet we 
remember that we ourselves are 12,540 
feet above the level of the sea. In this 
great range is seen Sorata, of more 
than 23,000 feet altitude, which was long 
considered the highest peak in South 
America; also, Ilampu and many other 
giant peaks. We now pass closer to the 
farther side of the lake, and again note 
the peculiar brown hills which surround 
it, on all of which still remain the famous 
terraces built by the Incas. 

Hardly had the sun set before the full 
moon rose, thus again lighting up the 
lake, and the great mountains appear 
cold, bleak, and dreary. We arrive at 
Chililaya in Bolivia at eight o’clock, havy- 
ing travelled 117 miles in thirteen hours 





across this lake, the highest in the world 
on which there is steam navigation. 
Chililaya has a custom-house, and a long 
pier running into the lake, but nothing 
new can be said about the scenery; it 
is desolation. From here the steamer 
runs to Desaguadero, the extreme south- 
ern point, from which starts the river of 
the same name, forming the only known 
outlet to this body of water; and across 
the river at this point is a wooden bridge, 
half of which is in Peru, the other half 
being in Bolivia. 

The following morning we leave Chi- 
lilava, in a two-seated tilbury drawn by 
four horses, on a 45-mile drive over the 
famous, almost level plateau,—or puna, as 
it is here called,—and along the entire 
route have practically uninterrupted views 
of the famous range of snow-clad moun- 
tains, the great peak of D[limani finally 
coming within our range of vision. It 
was on this plateau that the potato was 
first discovered, the Indians raising great 
quantities, which they still preserve by 
freezing them, after which they are put 
in the sun to dry. On nearing the end 
of our journey we see great numbers of 
Indians driving packs of llamas, and 
others with the famous burros, or Bolivian 
donkeys, all loaded down with merchan- 
dise. They seem to be going in every 
direction, for we are nearing the point 
where all roads over this great plateau 
converge, and where our horses stop. "We 
alight, and walk a few steps forward, and 
behold—hundreds of feet below us, in a 
great valley at the head of which is the 
giant Tlimani—La Paz, the capital of 
Bolivia, appearing as a spot of red far, 
far down. We are driven at breakneck 
speed down the steep roads into the 
city. La Paz is 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It has 45,000 inhab- 
itants, and is one of the quaintest and 
most picturesque of cities. 
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‘*Le Soir,’’ by Jules Breton 


ULES BRETON is the lyric painter of the French 

peasantry, and his pictures tell the story of souls 

subordinated to their environment. Less melancholy 
than Millet, he feels the charm of the country, and is not 
borne down by the ery of the earth which forever rang 
in Millet’s ears, and the tragedy of the back-burdened 
laborer. The close of day with cessation from labor is 
Breton’s favorite theme. 

Millet’s people of the furrowed field utter their mes- 
sage with more power and directness, but Breton’s show 
more of the hopefulness and pleasure of life. Further- 
more, in Breton there is a finer balance between 
theme and method. While he is not one of those 
painters whose interest is centred in technique to the 
exclusion of everything else, and who proclaim aloud 
that technique is art, he strives to make his method ade- 
quately express the poetry of his subject. In this par- 
ticular he has been especially happy in “ Le Soir,” which 
Mr. Wolf has engraved from the unexhibited picture in 
the gallery of Mr. Louis Stern. Its delicacy in line, color, 
light, and shade shows that the artist’s powers are absorbed 
in expressing the poetry of his theme. Line, color, and 
light are elusive and intangible elements, but the painter 
seeking perfect expression must strive for their mastery. 

Judged on technical grounds a wide span separates 
“Le Soir” from “The Communicants,” “The Colza- 
Gatherers,” and other well-known earlier pictures by the 
same hand. While it is in harmony with all this artist’s 
representations of the life he loved to depict, its charm 
of cool color and subtlety of light furnish a striking 
contrast to those earlier works, and emphasize his dis- 
cernment and happy portrayal of the poetic side of 
peasant life. W. Stanton Howarp. 
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“LE SOIR,” BY JULES BRETON 
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My Lady Clemency Goes to Rye 


BY MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 


HOUGH it was not at all the way 

of my Lady Clemency Honeyfoot, 

the most discreet of ladies and the 
most modest of women, to go abroad with 
a stir and a jingle (like the dame of Ban- 
bury), there was a time in her history 
when, if the wind were favorable, all Rye 
knew of her approach by the clanging of 
sweet-voiced bells. So diffident was she, 
and so loath to tell any tale to her own 
credit, that had it not been for her 
brother, the young Earl of Oxney, who 
always delighted to praise her, the story 
of those bells would never have been 
spread far and wide over the Romney 
Marshes. Since the incidents leading to 
the tale were not such as his lordship 
could prattle out to all the world, a few 
preliminaries are needful. 

The way of it was this: The April rains 
had been heavy, making the lanes about 
Pages Court, the Sussex house of the 
Earl of Oxney, impassable on foot for a 
lady. Hence, when necessity compelled 
my lord’s sister, at once his senior and 
guardian and the chatelaine of his state- 
ly house, to travel the ten miles from 
Pages to Rye about some urgent lawyer’s 
business, she must drive or ride. To ride 
was a sorrowful impossibility. For the 
last occupant of the pretty stable which 
my lord, on coming into his full estate 
but two years since, had so gayly fur- 
nished for his friends’ amusement and his 
own magnificent requirements, had been 
sold in Rye at St. Bartholomew’s Fair 
upon the wise insistence of my lady, who 
found that the mending of so large a roof 
as that of Pages was a more imperative 
necessity than the buying and mainte- 
nance of the finest breed of horses. One 
nag only would she Jet him keep, and on 
that he had ridden to London, where he 
hoped. to see the new Orange King and 
win from him some good sinecure (the 
governorship of a Cinque port, or, more 
possibly, a court secretaryship), but had 


come back, alas! empty-handed. 


They were days of secret penury for 
my lady, and of moodiness for my lord, 
who, ever as gay and hopeful as his bap- 
tismal name of “ Debonair,” had in his 
sheltered life no experience, first-hand, of 
misfortune or stress, and was, above all, 
deeply dismayed at the notion that his 
sister should in any way appear to the 
outside world as having lost one jot of 
the dignity and grandeur of her sur- 
roundings. Over the disposal of her car- 
riage-horses there had been a hot conflict 
of wills. 

“Then you must stay at home, dear, in 
winter,” he said, doggedly. 

“If I wish to go abroad there are 
other beasts besides your priceless Irish 
nags that will draw the coach,” she an- 
swered, ironically. 

And, lo! the next day he found four 
sleek oxen from one of his farms be- 
ing harnessed to the family chariot. 
He swore wrathfully, and forbade it— 
but tenderly. 

“Europa rode a bull, and Juno had 
peacocks to pull her ear,” retorted Clem- 
ency, “and if I choose to sit behind a 
team of oxen, there is not a woman on 
the Marsh who will not envy me for set- 
ting so fine a fashion, for all her tongue 
may jeer. You shall see, Deb, how fine 
I look.” 

“You shall not go to Rye like that,” 
he swore. 

But she had taken her seat and waved 
her hand so prettily that he was helpless. 
And so, in her green cloak and the 
white beaver hat with the long plumes 
which one of my lord’s friends had 
brought her from the Indies, my Lady 
Clemency went down to Rye in her 
coach behind the oxen like a young pagan 
queen, the coachman and foot-servant sit- 
ting stolidly and never daring to wince 
openly at the open mouths and titters of 
those they met on the road. My lady was 
glad that the day was milky soft, for the 
four worthy beasts who drew her had not 
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TEN MILES JOURNEY ‘AS A SLOW BUSINESS 
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yet learned a smarter pace than the plough 
had taught them, and the ten miles’ jour- 
ney was a slow business; but at length 
Iden was passed and Peasmarsh reached, 
and but for a great crowd the equipage 
would have rolled at a handsome speed 
down the hill to the town. But a shouting, 
jostling throng blocked the way. Every 
cur yelped; every man and woman, boy 
and girl, whole and crippled, virtuous and 
unvirtuous, added his or her clacking to 
the whole hubbub. It seemed, indeed, 
that the whole of Rye Foreign—that is to 
say, the hamlet on the hill, where lived 
those outlanders whose business brought 
them to the town—was turned into the 
street. And all this because the silver- 
smith, Hankyn Russe, whose father, a 
man of Delffe, had married a woman of 
Rye (for which reason their orphan son, 
a stowaway in one of the war-ships of 
Orange William, had come over to pick 
up a living in the town), had been child 
enough, and too little heedful of the side 
on which his cake was browned, to strike 
His Worship Master Wychellow, the 
Mayor of Rye, with his hand. In the 
open day he had done this, in Trad- 
er’s Passage. 

An hour before curfew, Hankyn, be- 
ing in need of a new bellows, went 
down to Rye proper to bargain with 
the ship’s carpenter, John Godsmarch, for 
wood. George Ruxley, a fisherman from 
Hastings, whom ill weather had driven 
into Rye Bay, was at the carpenter’s shop 
waiting for the splintered oar which John 
was mending. 

Ruxley had no great love of foreign 
folk, and he was. above all else, very 
sore because, when he had been last at 
Flushing, a pretty maid to whom he had 
taken a pair of earrings from Hastings 
had pawned them to redeem the chain she 
had of a countryman of her own, with 
whom she had quarrelled, and to whom 
she had been reconciled. And so, recog- 
nizing Hankyn, and full of vindictiveness 
and bad blood, he tossed Godsmarch a 
Flemish coin in payment. To this the 
carpenter objected, and the sailor asked, 
with many oaths and a leer at Hankyn, 
what was the difference between the 
weight of good English silver and that of 
Bruges or Ghent. The leer, more than 
the question, sent the blood to the head of 
Hankyn. He took up the word and said 
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stoutly that between Flemish silver and 
English there was as wide a difference as 
between a chop-back and a Christian mar- 
iner. Now to Hastings fisherfolk this 
epithet oa * chop - back ” has been the 
spark to a veritable mountain of powder 
ever since the days when the two Mark- 
wickes, herring-catchers and pirates of 
Hastings, boarded a Dutch hoy, massa- 
ered her crew, and tortured her master 
and his chief officer to death by the good 
use of an axe the whole length of ribs and 
spine. Nor were the Markwickes, alas! 
the only men who, provoked or unpro- 
voked, had revived this cruelty of ancient 
Danish origin. 

In an instant the arms of the fisher- 
man were going like a windmill; but the 
delicacy of his eraft had not made a 
milksop of the silversmith. Long and 
lean, he had ten years of youth to his ad- 
vantage. The fray went on merrily, till 
the Mayor, whose house was not far off 
on the cliff, himself descended upon 
the offenders. 

“ Stop!” he roared. 

“Tush!” shouted Hankyn, who was 
close upon victory. The Mayor’s stick 
descended on Hankyn’s shoulders, and 
Hankyn, wheeling about, struck the 
striker roundly and heavily between the 
eyes. There is the whole matter so far 
as the unhappy silversmith is concerned. 
The Mayor’s part of the affair goes far- 
ther; for it was while the silversmith’s 
fist stung him most smartly between the 
eyes that he recalled that portion of a 
certain Act of Elizabeth which provided 
that a man assaulting the person of the 
Mayor with hand or weapon should lose 
that hand by which he had offended. 
Upon this clause, as well as for his un- 
seemly brawling, Hankyn was carried be- 
fore the court next day, while his hut in 
Rye Foreign was seized by the Mayor’s 
men-at-arms, who were charged with the 
removal of his confiscated wares. 

It was dangerous work, for there were 
many craftsmen of the colony who, be- 
cause of their foreign blood, were ready 
to make common cause against the au- 
thorities. They were poor, they could not 
pay the sum which made them freemen 
and barons of the town; they lived apart, 
huddled on the hill, and they were ready 
to stone and bespatter the Mayor’s emis- 
saries. And many of them, fine artificers, 
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cried with rage to see the handiwork of 
their neighbor treated as if it were a heap 
of broken sherds. The tanner and Os- 
tender, Jaques Contaria, a pale but 
square-shouldered, thick-set bully, led the 
howls and aimed the straightest. Clots 
of dirt covered the men of the law and 
the front of Hankyn’s workshop; flints 
and lumps of chalk crashed upon them 
and dented the half-finished bowls and 
flazons and dishes they hurriedly gath- 
ered together. 

Explanations poured in upon my Lady 
Clemency as fast as the stones whistled 
about the ears of her two servants. The 
story moved her profoundly, and her eyes, 
quick tc note all beautiful things, saw 
with distress the indignity done to a little 
silver figure which one of the raiders, 
smarting under stones and insults, sav- 
agely bruised with the very hammer that 
had helped to shape it, ere he flung it out 
to the yelling crowd. Hands lean and 
plump, soiled and clean, stretched after 
it. Her ladyship descended quickly from 
her coach, to the alarm of her escort. 

“Give me the statuette,” she com- 
manded; “for I will see that it returns 
safely to the hands of the man who made 
it,— or good money in its place, if so 
he chooses.” 

The tanner drew close and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“ Who keeps the silver woman will have 
a taste of my thong,” he roared. There 
was a desperate scuffle, and then a girl 
ran forward to the lady with the statu- 
ette in her apron. 

“ Friends, I will plead for this man,” 
said my Lady Clemency; “two of you 
shall clear the way as I go, and the rest 
return to your business.” 

So Jaques Contaria, the tanner, and the 
brass-founder Formantine, ran in front 
of the oxen till the coach drew up 
before the court-house of Rye, under 
the supporting pillars of which a respect- 
able mob was gathered. 

With the silver figure folded in her 
green cloak, her face flushed, not more 
with the impulse of haste on her passage 
up the stairs to the justice-room than 
with the knowledge that she, a young and 
comely unmarried woman, was bursting 
without ceremony upon a council of men, 
my lady entered the court, where, besides 
those on the bench, were as many of the 


commonalty as could squeeze in on_ the 
floor behind the seats and in the gallery. 
Looking now to right, now to left, 
with scorn and pity in her proud and 
lovely face, she trode at a leisurely pace 
towards the dais on which his portly Wor- 
ship, with a patched brow, sat in his robes 
of office in the midst of his jurats, scowl- 
ing with importance upon the assembly. 

“ Good-day, Mayor,” said she, boldly; 
“T come to help your business, since my 
brother, the Earl, is not here to do it.” 

The Mayor rose and bowed. “ Permit 
me, madam, to wait on your ladyship in 
the antechamber —this is a mere affair 
of ordinary justice, soon to be ended.” 

The jurats cleared their throats and 
looked at one another, Not a man moved. 
My Lady Clemency kept her ground, and 
regarded the Mayor’s clerk, who was 
nearest, with a smile. 

“Give me your seat, my man,” she 
said, coolly. The clerk vacated it, with an 
awkward bow, to stand helplessly just 
underneath and stare at his master. 

Her ladyship, smiling still, rested 
quietly in her seat exactly opposite Mas- 
ter Kerne, the town clerk, and appeared 
to take no notice of his prosings, but 
opened her cloak,—for the court-house 
was warm,—showing her pearl-gray silk, 
and the bunch of keys hanging at her 
waist. From her folds she drew the little 
silver figure, a foot in height, and set it 
on the edge of the clerk’s little table in 
front of her, playing with it as if it had 
been a doll and she a curious child. And 
all the while Hankyn Russe, gripping the 
ledge of the dock, looked at her, his eyes 
starting out of his head with astonish- 
ment, perplexity, and adoration. 

And now the town clerk’s oration was 
over and Ruxley was ealled. It was here 
that her ladyship, quickly scanning the 
fisherman’s visage, turned her full face 
suddenly upon the prisoner, who for that 
moment had taken his eyes from her to 
gaze in hatred on his enemy. The com- 
parison in her mind obviously favored 
the smith, for the face that she turned 
upon him shone with courage and reas- 
surance, and his heart leapt with joy 
and confusion when he became aware of 
her eyes. 

Meanwhile, Master Kerne, the chief of 
the jurats, returned to his heckling. It 
only remained, as he pointed out, to fight 
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out the important question as to whether 
the offender had struck his Worship. with 
the right or left hand,—a matter of no 
great importance, as all would agree, but 
one which, for the accurate application 
of the law, must be formally certified. 

“Tis Worship has already informed 
the court that he came down Trader’s 
Passage to the place of the affray,” con- 
tinued Kerne, pompously. “Ergo he 
would arrive at right angle to the pris- 
oner, then in an attitude of ferocious on- 
slaught upon Ruxley.” 

“The fellow was all arms,” grumbled 
the fisherman. “ He appeared to have 
a dozen hands when he fell upon me. 
How can I tell which one he used for 
his Worship 2?” 

“Godsmarch, show us the position of 
the brawlers,” snapped the jurat, waving 
Ruxley aside. 

Godsmarch threw out his chest. 

“The wood-shed end on the quay pro- 
jects six feet by twelve,” he said, screw- 
ing up his eyes and mouth with a pro- 
fessional air. “ Whosoever did that bit 
of rabbeting at the corner should be hung, 
for ’tis terrible rough. Ten feet beyond 
the wood-shed is the jetty. Two feet 
to the right of this Ruxley fell, with 
Hankyn’s knee upon his middle. Ruxley 
lay thus,”’—he pictured the fisherman’s 
prostration with a sweep of one palm 
across the other, like the clean swish of 
a plane,—‘ and the Fleming fell upon 
him, his knuckles bent like knees. And 
when he felt his Worship’s stick too 
warm, he struck. But he rose not, and 
kept a hold of Ruxley’s neck the while 
he struck upwards. Nevertheless, I am 
not sure that he did not cross over 
his arm.” 

“From the nature of the hurt,’ inter- 
rupted the lawyer, “it is absurdly evident 
that no eross-handed blow from a man 
half kneeling, half straddling, could have 
carried so much force ”—all eyes peered 
and, all necks craned forward, to estimate 
the. exact extent of damage hidden by the 
large patch on the Mayor’s physiognomy. 
He flushed with disgust. “ Therefore,” 
continued Master Kerne, “unless any 
witness can distinctly prove that his right 
hand was on the collar of Ruxley, it can 
have been no other but his right which 
sacrilegiously, lawlessly, and of full in- 
tent endangered the honorable person 


and mocked at the high dignity of our 
respected Mayor, Master Wychellow. 
Gentlemen and jurats, in the name of the 
commonalty of Rye, I move, therefore, 
that the prisoner, according to the Act,” 

here he quoted the text blandly,—* do 
lose his right hand by the common hang- 
man, who shall sever it with knife or saw 
or axe (according as his Worship thinks 
fittest) exactly above the wrist and no- 
where else, in the presence of myself and 
the Mayor’s clerk, the prison surgeon be- 
ing also at hand.” 

“The surgeon would make better work 
of it, your Worship,” said Godsmarch, 
bluntly. For, now that he realized his 
share in the brutality, he was heartily 
ashamed. “ By your Worship’s leave I 
would say that I see not that a fellow who 
knows nothing really of axe or saw can- 

But a cry interrupted him—a ery so 
full of piereing horror, scorn, dismay, 
that a shudder ran threugh the assembly, 
which till that moment seemed stupefied 
by the sentence and by the application 
of a forgotten penalty so cruel. 

« The prisoner has cried out,” they 
babbled at the back of the room. 

But at the front every one knew that 
Hankyn had not uttered. The high blood 
left his face, his marrow turned to ice, a 
cold sweat bathed him, the cords of his 
long olive neck tightened, his eyes were 
savage as those of a madman—a mist as 
of blood was in them. But at the ery his 
eyes grew clearer. The warmth ebbed 
back to him. His swaying figure steadied. 
His hands stretched out blindly towards 
the only place whence help could come. 

My Lady Clemency, with that one loud 
ery of protest, had started from her seat 
and stepped into the centre of the space 
below the dais just in front of- the dock. 
But she masked her face quickly and 
curtsied to the town clerk. 

“A mighty neat conclusion, sir,” she 
said. “How often per diem does your 
great brain superintend these incidents 
of the slaughter-house?, A hand or two 
to-day, an ear to-morrow, and a couple. of 
legs of Thursday—’tis a. fine, heroic ca- 
reer of. achievement!” She flung her 
head back and faced the bench. “ And 
you, sirs, are you not all proud buteh- 
ers? How greatly does the part become 
you. how nobly you thrive upon it! 


And what, sirs, is the price among your 
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shambles to-day?” She passed slowly 
along the dais, scanning each frowning, 
perturbed face with a cold smile. “ What! 
will you not say? For I would buy— 
and I am no skinflint. Sell, then, sell, 
and fatten your purses!” 

In an attitude of challenge she paused 
once more as at first—just below the dock, 
but not touching it, with her eyes upon 
the town clerk in his box opposite to her. 

The Mayor rose. In his carriage there 
was all the splendor of one who resents 
insult upon injury, all the pity of one 
who could punish if he but chose to stoop. 

“Your ladyship’s words are against 
orderliness—these jests are not seemly,” 
he said, loftily. 

“No jests,” she cried, with glitter- 
ing eyes, “but earnest. You chop off a 
hand. I'll buy it. And since a dead 
hand is not to my liking, I'll buy this 
one ere it is carved off. Name me your 
price, gentlemen !” 

“Your ladyship is respectfully en- 
joined to retire from the court,” said 
the Mayor, with his most pitying smile. 
“ Permit me, my lady, to have the privi- 
lege—” He descended the steps of the 
dais and with a large forefinger indicated 
a door on the left, which a sergeant imme- 
diately opened—the door into a robing- 
closet or antechamber. And still the lady 
held her ground, and seemed dead to all 
but her own fancies. 

“A fine hand is yours, indeed, sir,” she 
said, with a kind of shy boldness and a 
flutter of her beautiful lashes. “If I 
were bidding for that, I know not, in- 
deed, how far my purse would compass 
the bargain.” 

She looked sideways at him—then 
down, in great confusion. It was this 
sudden veiling of her eyes which made 
the Mayor forget not only the eyes of the 
entire court, but also the patch between 
his eyes and the lump on his nose. 

“Tt is yours—even now at your bid- 
ding, my lady,” he said, with proud plea- 
sure in his own adroit turning of her 
phrase. As he spoke he waved his hand, 
describing a generous movement towards 
her. Very suavely, and with excessive 
condescension, though the color mounted 
still higher in her face, Lady Clemency 
took the hand and studied it. 

“°Tis the hand of a man of impor- 
tance,” she said. “The tissue is wonder- 
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ful heavy. It is a soft hand—the hand 
of a man of comfort. It is a hand which 
mislikes haste, or indignity, or small 
chafferings, or press of tiresome business. 
’Tis the hand of a potentate born. I 
would not have it raised in anger or sad 
judgment, sir, lest the marks of such 
things should disturb its beauty. ’Tis a 
fine hand,”—she let it fall, with a deli- 
eate sigh,—“ but ’tis not so valuable a 
thing to your Worship as your mind,—the 
throne of that true wit and wisdom to 
which Master Kerne’s long speaking has 
given no opportunity. It is thought by 
some that, after a man’s eyes, his right 
hand is his dearest part. But it is not 
always so, good sirs.” She smiled radiant- 
ly upon the company. “To some their 
stomachs are the dearest, to others their 
hearts, and to others again their souls. 
I pray you, now, look at this hand.” She 
turned to the dock and laid her finger 
lightly on the swarthy hand of the young 
smith. “ This man’s heart and mind, and, 
alack! his stomach—since his hand is the 
chief tool of his craft,—are contained in 
the hollow of it. And his soul is in it, too. 
See!”—she held the silver figure up be- 
fore the company—“ see! look at this 
little image of his—a silver angel with 
the church of St. Mary of Rye. Can 
any of you, sirs, make anything so full 
of godly cunning with your hands?” 

“T see no difference between one bit of 
metal and another,” snarled the town 
clerk; “a pewter pot for good ale serves 
the commonalty as well as all this Flem- 
ish filigree.” 

“By the same reasoning should a pig’s 
trotters serve your Worships far bet- 
ter than this smith’s hand,” flashed my 
lady, sharply. 

To her credit as a woman of high 
breeding be it added that my Lady Clem- 
ency was unaware that the lawyer had 
just wedded the ugly, shrewish daughter 
of a bacon-merchant for her dowry. In 
the uncontrollable laughter of the assem- 
bly which met her retort she read, there- 
fore, nothing but innocent diversion. 
Then she saw in the town clerk’s face 
that bitter glare of enmity which meant 
that only by a hard fight would she win. 

“T mean, sir,” she said, with a softened 
accent and a grave and modest air, “ that 
the commonality has more need of pork 
than of a man’s dead hand.” 
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The old Adam in the conceited young 
Mayor’s clerk could not resist his ancient 
lance-thrust. “Women’s casuistry,” he 
muttered at Clemency’s elbow. 

My lady swept round, and her look fell 
on him like a queen falcon descending 
upon a mole. 

“The only goad for men’s mulishness,” 
she flung him smartly; then by her cloak 
and rustling skirts entirely eclipsed the 
weedy youth and hid him from fur- 
ther share in the business of the circle 
about her. 

“With which hand?’ she asked Han- 
kyn, gravely. 

He only shrugged. 

She advanced up to the dock and touch- 
ed his shoulder gently with her finger, 
in command. 

His clasped hands twitched and knotted. 
He raised the right, then the left, and 
finally clutched the edge of his wooden 
pen once more. 

“Say true,” said my lady, in French, 
low and very gently. 

He lifted his right; it wavered—and he 
let it fall again, looking into the very 
heart of her eyes in frantic appeal. The 
lady gave a little sharp sigh. 

“So, sirs,” Clemency turned to the 
bench, “the prisoner has confessed truly. 
For what reason can he have, save bare 
honesty, to condemn himself in the loss 
of his chief member? And therefore—” 

“Your Worship will pardon me,” in- 
terrupted the youthful Mayoral clerk, 
fussily, “but has your Worship observed 
the ring on the prisoner’s other hand? 
It suggests—” 

“Tis enough,” growled Kerne. “ Hold 
out your other hand,” he commanded. 

Once more the long, thin, nervous hand 
of the silversmith was extended, this time 
the left hand. On the third finger of it 
was a ring, gold with a green stone in it. 
The hoop was so fine that it seemed as if 
the finger bore nothing but the jewel. 

“Remove the thing,” ordered Master 
Kerne, superciliously. 

“Nay, it is not on the condemned 


hand,” flashed the lady; “for this you 
have no right.” 

“Your Worship will pardon me,” said 
the irrepressible young clerk, “ but-—and 
I will take it on my oath—the fellow has 
changed the jewel from his right to his 
left since his arrival in court, just before 
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his hands were unbound at your Wor- 
ship’s generous wish that he should at 
least have play of limb in the time that 
remained to him. When I watched the 
prisoner in the guard-room below the 
court - house, this gem glistened impu- 
dently on his right.” 

“ You take the right hand, sirs, but the 
jewel is mine,” flashed Clemency; “ your 
sentence to all intents is passed, and the 
property is mine before you can change 
it, for I buy the jewel of the prisoner 
from his left hand.” So saying, she took 
his hand and drew off the ring. She held 
her purse, in which the pin-money of a 
whole quarter was stored, before his eyes. 

“See,” she said: “this I keep in trust 
for you, and you shall redeem what is 
yours when you are free.” The jewel she 
slipped on to her hand, coolly. It fitted 
her third finger, and she showed it with 
a smile to Master Kerne. 

Once more a cry, as indignant as the 
first, and far more anguished, pierced the 
crowded court hall. The standing mass 
of spectators swayed this way and that, as 
if some mad creature were forcing a tor- 
tuous passage to the front—some:one tur- 
bulent, dogged, and short of stature. Over 
the murmur of expostulation a girl’s 


voice rose shrill and determined. The 
words were French. 
“Let me go—I will pass! Let me go, 


or I will bite you! My fine gentleman, 
would you like my fingers to pinch your 
arm? Ah!” 

Pushing, clutching, now staggering 
under the unexpected shove of some burly 
shoulder in that human mass, a girl 
emerged with a wrench into the free space 
between dock and bench. For a moment 
she could not steady herself, but swayed 
and spun like a piece of driftwood which 
an eddy tosses into a still pool. With torn 
dress and crumpled apron, her French 
coif limp and dusty, she faced the law- 
yers. Her hair was red and short, curl- 
ing wildly just on to her shoulders. Her 
gray eyes were bloodshot, her face scratch- 
ed. On her brown hands and arms were 
blood and bruises. 

“Ah!” she cried again, and shrank 
back—like a cat about to spring,—then 
flung herself upon the lady and tore the 
ring rudely from her hand. 

“Mine!” she said, “mine!” She 
clutched it to her, glaring at the other 














woman, and then, turning as suddenly, 
hung upon the edge of the dock, sobbing. 

The prisoner stooped and put a hand 
on her head. 

“ For shame, Colombette!” he said. 

Instantly her rage returned. 

“Shame on you,” she cried, “to let 
another woman take my gift to you. You 
meek-mouthed fool! Just because she 
wears gloves and feathers and scent! 
Shame!” 

The half-choked words reached her 
ladyship. She divined, colored, and turn- 
ed to the Mayor. 

“Sirs, the jewel has most evidently a 
previous purchaser. Therefore its mys- 
tery is solved. It was but a loan appar- 
ently, a talisman against evil, a token 
either of friendship or coquetry.” She 
lowered her voice. “It seems there is 
more here than we can quite understand. 
I beg you give the girl leave to speak.” 

Now Master Kerne knew none save 
legal French, and the Mayor and jurats 
little more; so they searched one another’s 
face and then gazed with renewed dis- 
trust at her ladyship. 

“Monstrous!” snarled Kerne to the 
Mayor; “the time and dignity of the 
court are tampered with, and all because 
of this petticoat dalliance!” 

The angry red light leapt more quickly 
than before to the lady’s face. 

“Tf my brother Oxney heard you speak 
of his sister as ‘a petticoat,’ sir, he would 
quickly made of you a man of ribands 
soft enough to garnish the newest Paris 
hoop.” And so with one sweep of her 
cloak she put her back to him as she had 
done to the younger clerk a little earlier. 
“Well,” she persisted haughtily, “has 
your Worship nothing to say?” 

“Tet the sergeant put back all who 
have no part in this affair,” commanded 
the Mayor, with a jerk. 

The jurats retreated sheepishly to their 
benches. Only the Mayor kept his stand- 
ing position below the dais, but moved a 
little back, while his weedy clerk gri- 
maced in the rear, and my lady, looking 
haughtily at the crowd beyond, saw the 
black head and the great shoulders of 
Jaques Contaria, who was signalling 
wildly to her. 

“Tet that man through!” she com- 
manded—and, ere the words were out of 
her mouth, had the tact to curtsy to the 
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Mayor again, with a “ By your Worship’s 
leave, I pray.” 

So Contaria passed under the rope, 
and then they pressed back the rest. 

Contaria spoke eagerly. He knew both 
girl and man. It was from him that my 
lady heard their story. The girl was 
known as “La Colombette” to all the 
colony of strangers on the hill, a waif, a 
stray, without name, and without any 
father whom she could claim. Her mo- 
ther, a stay-maker from Dieppe, had come 
over to look for her lover, and had died of 
fever in Rye Foreign, a raving, vengeful 
wreck of womanhood. The child—two 
years old at the time—had always been a 
fitful, fiery, incomprehensible creature, 
misunderstood, mismanaged by those 
upon whose charity she had fallen. As 
years went on, her name was given her in 
irony, for where La Colombette dwelt no 
peace nested. And then Hankyn came 
into her life, and tamed her; and to him 
she was promised and vowed as wife in 
the coming Whitsuntide, whereof the 
green jewel was her pledge of troth and 
his talisman against infidelity, to be re- 
deemed by her gift of herself on Whit- 
sunday, when the silver ring and neck- 
chain made by his own hand should be 
her badge of wifehood. 

Over my lady’s face flitted many feel- 
ings, wonder giving place to infinite pity, 
and pity to puckered deliberation, and de- 
liberation to a bright shrewdness. And 
with the light of this in her deep, clear 
eyes, and the rich ring of pity in her 
voice, she turned to Colombette. 

“Poor little bird,” she said, “poor 
little bird, do not dash yourself against 
the cage so,”—for the poor wretch beat her 
head upon the wooden ledge more than 
once. “Dry your eyes—I cannot see 
them for your hair.” The lady’s gray 
gloves swept back the red tangle. “So! 
look at me. Trust me. Now tell me, on 
which hand did you truly put the ring 
when you made your promises ?” 

“His right,” wailed the girl; “the one 
they are going to take from him and me.” 

“Then is his right sacred; therefore 
put the ring where it should be, in its 
rightful place,” she said, speaking low 
but merrily. Turning from the dock, she 
threw herself once more into a pleading 
attitude before the dais, addressing the 
Mayor where he stood. 
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“Sir, by your strange law you are suf- 
fered to do twe things in such a case—to 
hew off the sinning member, and to con- 
fiscate the goods owned by the prisoner 
in the hour of arrest. More you may not 
do. And so, by right, and at first seem- 
ing, this ring should be yours, for it was 
placed, on Lady day, by the giver, on the 
right hand of Hankyn Russe. Now see 
how fate perplexes us all. This hand, 
which you have condemned, is not yours. 
It was not in the possession of the pris- 
oner in the hour of arrest; it has long 
been pledged to another in token of pay- 
ment to follow. Unless Hankyn should 
redeem it of free will and also yield up 
the security for the counter-payment, the 
debt owed to him by this girl,—which se- 
curity is her ring,—you cannot touch this 
hand, whether it struck your Worship 
and all the gentlemen of the court in turn 
a dozen times. Ask the maid if she will 
give it you. I know her answer.” 

“ Quibbles!” roared Master Kerne, be- 
side himself. 

“ Does not your law turn on these as a 
door on a hinge?” she cried back, fully 
as angry. 

Her eyes cowed, her championship 
amazed him. Her boldness was a new 
thing to his experience. And to his fury 
he saw that the Mayor had little resist- 
ance left. 

She glided up to the Mayor with a 
sweet smile. 

“ See; this hand, which you must carve 
off blindly, is full of service for your 
Worship, even though it be pledged to 
cherish and sustain another. It is truly 
hers — La Colombette’s. Yet you may 
claim from it service as stout and rever- 
ence no less true than that which he 
yields to her. It can salute you nobly, 
it ean bruise your enemies far better than 
it would attack you. It can make you 
images of gold and silver, images of vir- 
tu and beauty to delight your eyes; it 
can build you cups and flagons for your 
daily use and for your festivals, and on 
tables of silver tell of your worth and 
honors. See, it is a living thing, full of 
rare power and brave possibility. Your 
judgment annihilates all this and wins 
you a deadly enemy; and not one, but 
many—for this man has a woman who 
loves him unto death, and friends who 
never forget a cruel judgment. Your 
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mercy ”—and here her face was lit by a 
light so beatific and entrancing that all 
wondered—*“ your mercy shall make this 
hand to bring forth a continual har- 
vest of delicate things. Its craft shall 
extol you in monuments of everlasting 
durability. Your good-will and pardon 
shall win you, not one friend, but the 
blessing of a whole hamlet. Your good- 
will—your pardon! Such great things to 
give, presents so close to your feet that 
you but stumble if you disregard them. 
Give them, good Mayor, give them to me 
who beg!” 

The crowd at this moment saw only a 
red-faced burgher of middle height, flush- 
ed and warm, much weighted by official 
robes, and marred by scratch and patch, 
pompously lifting a demure young wo- 
man from her knees with a fine attempt 
at the grand manner. But to Clemency, 
Master Wychellow was just a man who 
has suddenly come upon the heart which 
slumbers under a heavy waistcoat and 
much fleshy tissue, a human being who 
knew how to give, and radiant with the 
humility that befits the true giver. And 
Master Wychellow, for his part, saw, with 
a tremor that he had never yet known in 
the presence of a woman’s tears, that the 
lady’s eyes were full to overflowing. 

“T may take these children away?” she 
said to the Mayor. 

“ The prisoner is now in your custody,” 
he replied with a smile, as she rose on the 
support of his hands. 

Her fingers unfastened the door of the 
dock, and linked the lovers’ palms to- 
gether, and her passage down the room on 
his Worship’s arm made a lane for them 
all in spite of the curious crowd. 

All the way from Rye Foreign to her 
brother’s house my lady drove with a 
strange cortége. Jaques Contaria ran in 
front shouting, raced by Formantine the 
brass-founder. A swarthy Huguenot lad, 
with eyes like sloes, rode gayly on one of 
the two oxen heading her team, and a 
barelegged, joyous, blue-eyed German 
dyer’s son on the other, singing loudly. 
All round the coach, and trailing behind 
it, tripped and trudged and trolled others 
—men and girls, some shod soundly, oth- 
ers barefoot, while the children tossed 
flowers from the lanes into the carriage 
about the woman who sat there, helpless, 
laughing, her cheeks brushed but not 
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bruised by the soft, wet petals of butter- 
cup and windflower, celandine and star- 
wort. And so, like Herrick’s Sappho, her 
lap heavy with the spring, my Lady 
Clemency travelled up to Pages through 
the April lanes. 

At Whitsun, true to her word, did La 
Colombette give herself to Hankyn Russe 
in the little wooden chapel outside the 
town, where, by the wisdom and good-will 
of Orange William, those of the Roman 
faith were still suffered to worship in their 
own way. For La Colombette, though 
loving many a Huguenot friend, loved 
her mother’s faith better, and under the 
protection of its wings swept her lover 
with her. By my Lady Clemency’s peti- 
tion, however, the clashing bells of St. 
Mary of Rye were sounded in sweet sym- 
pathy with the marriage tinkle from the 
wooden shrine on the hill. 

But there were other chimes besides 
these. Hankyn, working early and late 
when the commoner labors of the day 
gave him respite, had secret fancies to 
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embody in silver, fancies occasioning 
many hurried visits to the foundry of his 
friend Formantine. And when his bene- 
factress drove down to Rye to receive the 
Eucharist in the sunny Pentecost morn- 
ing, her oxen carried each a silver bell. 
On one had Hankyn sculptured a picture 
of the court-house of Rye, showing every 
pillar and window just as it stood, with 
marvellous exactness; and this bell was 
dedicated to “ Justice.” On another was 
an angel cutting the bonds of a kneeling 
prisoner, and labelled “ Mercie ”; a third 
bore a silver hand grasping the crafts- 
man’s chisel, and was sacred to “ Mer- 
curie,” the god of all cunning; and the 
fourth bell, the most lovely voiced of all 
the four, displayed in high relief a crown- 
ed woman, enthroned, and was inscribed 
to “Our Lady of Victories.” On the re- 
verse of each bell were my lady’s initials 
and the Oxney arms. My lord always 
vowed that the face of the madonna in 
the chair was the truest portrait ever 
made of his dear and amazing sister. 


and | 
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OVE, I would have thee as the snow is, white 
|: And pure on hilltops of the winter day; 
Thou shouldst have sovereign rule, the spirit sway 

Of beauty, wide and shining as the light. 

Thou shouldst be as the evening star is, bright 
As heaven can make it; all thy summer way 
The melodies of June should sing and play 

In thee, the darling of the day and night. 

But I would have thee human first and last, 

One not untouched by trouble, sought of sin, 
Thine innocence not accident, but choice. 
Fit then my service: I should have no past, 


No future; newly would my life begin, 


Obedient to the music of thy voice. 

















The Log of the Bark Emily 


AS KEPT BY L. R. HALE, THIRD MATE—1857-60 


EDITED BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


HERE lies on the desk before me a 
T thin oblong book bound in dappled 

brown paper with red leather back 
and covers. It is dilapidated with years 
and handling, and bears the title “ B. 
Emily, New Bedford, Journal—1857, 8, 9, 
60,” written in a large, ragged hand in 
thin, faded ink. The same hand has 
filled its one hundred and sixty pages (of 
old-fashioned blue paper) with the daily 
record of a whaling voyage made in the 
time when America controlled the whal- 
ing trade of the world, and New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, was its chief port. 
Rude illustrations, showing whales and 
ships and rocky shores sighted on the voy- 
age, with now and then an incident of 
the chase, are penned on its margins, en- 
livening and assisting the text. 

If rightly seen, this log of the cruise 
of the bark Emily, a New Bedford 
whaler, as kept by her third mate, Mr. L. 
R. Hale, is one of the most interesting sea 
records that remain from the old days. 

The Emily was a bark of 333 tons, 
of a fleet of 
American ves- 

of different 
rigs, that sailed in 
the whale - fishery 
in 1857, of which 
95 hailed from New 
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sels, 


3edford. Time 
had been when the ‘ 
number of vessels 
in the fleet had 
been far greater, 
and the profits were 
higher. Neverthe- 


less, New Bedford 
capitalists still had 
confidence in the 
harvests of the sea, and the city itself was 
still the richest in the nation, in propor- 
tion to its size, because of the good for- 
tune that had attended its whalers. The 
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** FEB. 20, 1860.—CAUGHT A GONEY, TALLIED HIM 
AND LET HIM GO” 


Facsimile of sketch in the Log-book 


wharves of the city were piled high with 
the full barrels discharged from the in- 
coming whalers, and with the empty casks 
and staves for the outward bound. 

The crew boarded the Emily on Octo- 
ber 17, and the next day, October 18, at 
three, weighed anchor, and stood down 
the bay with a fair wind. 

It was all smooth-water sailing until 
after nightfall, but the Emily was head- 
ing out to sea, where the long ocean swell 
caught her, and away she went rolling be- 
fore the favoring breeze, while the third 
mate wrote in his log, “ foremast hands 
nearly seasick.” And to make it worse 
for the landsmen who had come seeking 
adventures, the breeze strengthened to 
a gale, and, fair though it was, the crew 
had to put double reefs in the topsails. 
Eventually (on the 22d) the wind shift- 
ed to northeast, and there it held during 
some of the longest and wretchedest days 
those foremast hands had ever known. For 
the waves rolled until they came solid 
over the bows of even this lightly laden 
whaler, “ carrying 
away our starboard 
gangway boards, 
starboard head- 
boards, ete.” The 
bow boats had to 
be taken in on deck 
to save them from 
the tossing seas, 
though they were 
swung to stout 
wooden davits five 
feet above the rail, 
and there were 
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heavy brackets un- 
der their keels to 
brace them. 

In the midst of the turmoil, with the 
freezing spray filling the air in clouds, 
and the solid waters washing across the 
deck more than knee-deep, the seasick 
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crew came shivering from the forecastle 
and were driven to the work of saving 
the boats. They scarcely knew a davit 
from a duck’s back, or the fall of a tackle 
from a thole-pin, but they had ropes 
thrust into their hands, and possibly laid 
across their backs, while the mates told 
them when and how to pull. There is 
no more expressive sign-language in the 
world than that used by a ship’s mate in 
teaching the ropes to a greenhorn in a 
gale of wind, and so these men were 
able to accomplish the work. Meantime, 
however, they had to cut down the sail 
to a staysail, close- reefed foresail, and 
close-reefed foretopsail, with which they 
went roaring on their course to the south- 
east. And thereafter the unfortunates 
were kept busy at the braces to trim 
the yards to the veering gale, while the 
rain fell in such torrents that even the 
seasoned third mate makes note of the 
matter. They were never dry for a mo- 
ment during all those bitter days—days 
of storm that lasted without cessation 
until the afternoon of October 30. 

On the 30th the log says, “ship going 
along under single-reefed topsails and 
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courses.” The gale was moderating at 
last, and then comes this: 

“31st October, Saturday, commences 
with fair wind and fine weather. Star- 
board watch on deck engaged peeling 
onions for pickles.” 

In later-day whalers, and in some dur- 
ing those days, it was the custom to take 
advantage of the first pleasant weather at 
sea to drill the greenhorns at the oars. 

Fine weather and a smooth - enough 
sea were found on Sunday, but no record 
of a practice drill is written in’ Mr. 
Hale’s log. It appears that Captain Luce 
was not one of the drilling skippers. 
However, they got a bit of training on 
Sunday that was entirely practical. 

Since the weather had moderated a 
man had been kept aloft on each mast 
to search the seas for signs of whales. 
There were men at these perches as the 
Sunday morning wore away. And so it 
came to pass that as the Emily was wash- 
ing along over the seas at ten o’clock, and 
the men were speculating on the charac- 
ter of a strange sail that had been in sight 
to windward for some time, there came a 
wild ery from aloft: 
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“There sh’ blo-o-ws! Blows! Blows! 
There sh’ blows!” 

“Where away?” bawled the officer in 
charge of the deck, while the crew, to a 
man, ran, instinctively and as if stirred 
by a sudden shock, to the weather rail. 

“Fair on the weather bow, sir, an’ 
four miles off. There’s more than one, 
sir. There sh’ blows agin, sir!” 

The Captain and the mates off watch 
came tumbling up from the cabin. The 
greenhorn who was learning to steer was 
hustled from the wheel in dazing speed, 
that one who knew how might take his 
place, and then, “ Lee braces!” shouted the 
Captain. “Sharp up fore and aft!” 

He grabbed the spanker-sheet from its 
cleat, and hauled the boom almost amid- 
ships, while the mates threw the weather 
braces off the pins, and the boat-steerers 
led the mob of the crew alee. 

In a moment the Emily was brought to 
the wind, and then once more came the 
voice from aloft: 

“There sh’ blows! 
spa-a-rm-whale blows!’ 

The Captain was climbing the weather 
main-rigging in thumping fashion for a 
better view, but even the men on deck 
could see that the whales were of the 
eachelot variety. For as the Emily rose 
over a wave they saw two whales spouting 
their vapory breath twelve feet into the 
air, and each jet rose at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the level of the 
sea. No other whale blows like that, 
and with nerves aquiver the crew of 
the Emily stood by to veer and haul at 
the oft-repeated order “ Ready about!” 
For the Emily was beating to overhaul 
the whales. 

Forgotten were all of their troubles in 
the thrill of the chase, for the whales were 
leaving a flaring white wake that length- 
ened ominously as they drove them away 
to windward. And there was the other 
ship coming down on the “pod” with a 
free sheet. 

“Are the boats all ready, Mr. Baul- 
dry?” shouted the Captain as he reached 
the futtock-shrouds. 

“ Aye, aye, sir, the boats,” repeated the 
mate, whereat each of the mates ran to 
his own boat, swung the brackets from 
under the keel, cleared away the gaskets 
and other “ fasts,” and then looked care- 
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Down went three boats. The crews fol- 
lowed as if falling overboard by com- 
mon consent, and grasping the oars 
with their untrained hands, they began 
to splash the waters in a wild endeavor 
to “lift” the boat along. How the 
mates alternately cursed and urged 
their men, how the men tugged and 
pulled until their mouths were as dry 
as ashes and their hands were blistered 
raw, is not recorded in the log of Mr. 
Hale, but we can be certain of the facts, 
nevertheless. It was a heart-breaking ef- 
fort, and all the worse because the boats 
of the other ship were already at work; 
but at last, when his men were all but 
beat out, the mate pulled up within range 
of a big bull, and in a stage whisper told 
his harpooner to “stand up and give it 
to him.” 

The man obeyed the order, and with his 
knee pressed into a little crutch built in 
the boat’s bow to brace him, he picked up 
a new harpoon and poised it at arm’s- 
length above his head for a cast. 

But meantime the whale, a wily old 
bull, had seen the boat out of one corner 
of his eye, and now he began rolling over 
and over away from the boat, keeping 
just beyond the range of the harpoon. 

“ Give way—pull!” yelled the mate, and 
the men bent their oars as best they 
could to drive the boat up to the whale; 
but before she had fairly answered to 
the pull, the whale sank down as lead 
sinks, and when the boat passed into the 
greasy “slick” he had left behind he was 
far out of sight below. 

“When he settled we saw an iron in 
him,” writes Mr. Hale. He had “ been 
struck by one of the other ship’s boats,” 
but had compelled them in some way to 
cut him adrift. And thereafter until 
four o’clock that whale repeatedly sound- 
ed and came up, and rolled away just as 
the harpooners were all but ready for 
him. It was as if he were playing with 
them, playing as a deer sometimes plays 
with the hounds; but at last he grew 
tired and went swashing away to wind- 
ward at an eight-knot gait, leaving the 
dejected oarsmen to pull back to the ship 
and nurse their bleeding hands. 

Meantime the stranger that had been 
in chase of the whales was recognized as 
the bark Osprey, Captain James E. Stan- 
ton, belonging to Swift and Allen, of 
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New Bedford. She too had failed to 
save either of the whales, and now her 
master brought her down across the stern 
of the Emily and hove to alee, when Cap- 
tain Luce got into a boat and went over 
to her for a “gam.” 

“Gam” is the whaler’s word for gos- 
sip. It is probably a contraction of the 
word gammon, for gammon is a very 
good word to apply to the stories that 
whalers commonly tell each other when 
making these sea calls. But when Cap- 
tain Luce went over to the Osprey on 
this oceasion he quickly lost any wish to 
cajole or tell strange untrue tales that 
he might have carried with him. For 
on reaching her deck he found Captain 
Stanton in a state of great mental dis- 
tress. Captain Stanton had brought his 
wife and child (a babe in arms) along 
with him, and now the child was sick 
and was supposed to be about to die. 

Captain Luce said what he could to 
express the hearty sympathy of a man, 
and asked if there was anything he could 
do or supply. To that Captain Stanton 
replied by asking if the Emily carried any 
spirituous liquor, and, if so, would Cap- 
tain Luce keep in company with the 
Osprey for a few days, in order to sup- 
ply enough of it to preserve the body of 
the child in case it should die. He want- 
ed to carry the body home, so that it 
might be buried at least in Chris- 
tian fashion. 

Many tales of domestic life afloat are 
told in the history of the whalers. The 
high-line mate—the mate who had saved 
more whales than any other on the oil- 
laden ship—easily got a ship to com- 
mand, and was then permitted to marry 
the girl of his heart and take her afloat 
for the next cruise. And the clear-eyed 
Yankee girls thought the cabin of a 
whaler afforded the finest bridal chamber 
in all the world. It is said that instances 
are known where two generations in one 
family have been born afloat in the whale- 
fishery. But nowhere else is such a tale 
as this recorded. Rather than bury their 
child in the sea, this father and mo- 
ther would carry the little body with 
them through all the weary years of 
the whaler’s cruise, in order to bury it 
at home. 

After that eventful Sunday, November 
1, 1857, the crew of the Emily saw no 
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whales for two weeks. They were put at 
work restoring the hold; they overhauled 
the rigging that loosened up a bit as she 
washed her way into warm latitudes; 
they worked the ship as occasion re- 
quired, so the raw edges of their igno- 
rance were slowly wearing away. Final- 
ly, on the 13th, the thrilling ery from 
aloft was heard once more. Away went 
three of the boats as on the former oc- 
easion, and this time the novices sudden- 
ly found themselves in the midst of a 
school of whales, and every boat fast to 
one of them. 

As each harpooner drove his first iron 
into the back of a whale, he stooped and 
picked up the second, and hurled it af- 
ter the first before the quivering beast 
could gather itself for a plunge forward. 
Good strikes were made by all three men, 
and they quickly ran aft on the thwarts, 
leaping over the oars of the men as they 
came, and finally exchanging places with 
the mates, who had theretofore held the 
long steering-oars. But as two of the 
mates went forward and picked up the 
lances, ready for the final work, two of 
the irons drew out of the whales. 

The “ new-fangled ” diamond point cut 
its way through the flesh as soon as the 
strain of towing the boat was brought on 
by the mad rush that the whales made 
for liberty. 

But Mr. Hale’s irons were thrown by a 
master harpooner, and when Mr Hale 
reached the bow, he picked up his lance 
and bade the men face about, grasp the 
line, and begin to haul it in to bring 
the boat up to the flying whale. 

How these green hands worked, an old 
sailor can easily imagine, for the boat 
weighed, with all hands and the gear, 
about 1500 pounds, and it was already fly- 
ing through the water at a ten-knot rate; 
but before the greenhorns had time to 
do very much the whale ahead was ex- 
hausted, and then Mr. Hale ended the 
flight by a plunge of the lance into the 
animal’s heart. Swerving to the gripe 
of the mortal pain, the whale began 
“milling” around—swimming in a cir- 
cle, while clotted blood flew from its 
spiracle——and then with a last heave of 
its head it rolled over, with a side fin out 
of the water, and gasped its last. 

They had heard their prize called a 
blackfish, and now the boat’s crew could 
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see that it was a whale twenty feet in 
length, eleven in girth at the shoulders, 
and soft coal-black, save only on the back, 
where, half-way between its shoulders and 
tail, was a curious white spot. A thick, fat, 
tinlike structure two feet long arose from 
the back well toward the tail. But what 
struck the novices as most peculiar was 
the fact that while it had a big mouth, 
well armed with teeth, the tongue was 
no longer than that of a cow. Its eyes, 
too, were about the size of a cow’s. 

They towed the careass to the ship, 
and hoisted it on board, where they 
“ skinned it,” as Mr. Hale said—saved the 
blubber, which yielded perhaps one hun- 
dred gallons of oil, though of that Mr. 
The fact is, the oil, 
in the eyes of the crew, was the least im- 
portant part of the fish. They had been 
at sea almost a month, and here was an 
abundance of meat not wholly unlike 
beef, while the brains mixed 
with pounded hardtack and fried in the 
oil made morsels fit for far 
tidious than those of 
ily’s foreeastle cabin. 


Hale says nothing. 
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Thereafter Captain Luce headed away 
for the Pacific. He had already reached 
the tropics (latitude 18°) when he struck 
the blackfish. IIe entered the trade- 
winds soon after, and reached across the 
belt in a way that might have made the 
old Nantucket whaler repeat his famed 
assertion,“ We’ve hada——fine sail.” But 
just as they were getting into the region 
(4° north), on November 22, 
there was a sudden change in the monot- 
ony of their life. “ The ship was going 
the tack until six 
o’clock in the morning,” writes Mr. Hale, 
“when the mate saw a spout close to, and 
directly after that made out a whole 
school of whales, which we had just run 
over and gallied, it would seem, for they 
soon divided, and some went to leeward, 
while others worked to windward.” 

But we will not enter upon further de- 


of ealms 


along on starboard 


tails of the whaling adventures of the 
Emily. Passing to eastward of the 


whaling-grounds off the coast of Brazil, 
and leaving those of Patagonia far away 
(the bays on the Patagonia coast once 
swarmed with whales), the Emily washed 
slowly southward until December 25. 
Christmas was a particularly lucky day 
for the crew in one way. They caught 
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two porpoises, and feasted once more on 
fried steaks with meat-balls made of the 
pounded hardtack, while to top off their 
luxurious feast they had a huge mass 
of duff, stuffed with fried apples and 
drenched with New Orleans molasses. 

It was a lovely day in the early antare- 
tic summer. The sky was flecked with 
feathery clouds that showed by contrast 
its depths of blue. The air was filled 
with great flocks of the albatross, the 
Cape pigeon, and many other varieties of 
sea-birds, both great and small, that are 
found in uncountable thousands all over 
the region. Huge masses of the leathery 
Magellan seaweed were adrift on every 
hand. It was a day of wondrous interest 
to those who had eyes for what nature 
had set before them; but having seen “ the 
watch employed in boiling porpoise blub- 
ber,” Mr. Hale went to his stateroom and 
recorded the facts of the day in the brief- 
est manner possible. But when this was 
done his thoughts ran away from the Cape 
Horn seas to the old home in Stepney, 
and he wrote below in a line by itself, 
“T wish all a merry Christmas.” 

After Christmas had passed away, the 
stormy Cape abeam of the 
Emily, and gales were to be expected 


was soon 
from day to day, with many chances of 
meeting icebergs. But with a crew of at 
least thirty men on a stanch little bark 
like her, Cape Horn was by no means ter- 
rorful. For she could swing down or 
spread her canvas almost with man-o’- 
war’s celerity, while the hull was light 
enough to ride even the ecross-seas of a 
shifting gale. 

On the next day the Osprey was again 
seen, but they did not speak to her. No 
word about the health of the sick babe 
had been received, but the fact that 
she had not made the gruesome sig- 
nal for spirits showed that it had hap- 
pily recovered. 

Preparations for rounding the Horn 
were made by overhauling the running 
rigging to see that every rope was sound, 
while a lot of empty casks were filled 
with salt water to serve as ballast and 
keep her up to her work in the fierce on- 
slaughts of the gales. And the gales 
came on at once. Not a day passed with- 


out a record of bad weather, and or one 
occasion the greenhorns, or a part of 
them, at any rate, received a shock from 
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a squall that “made them squeeze tar out 
of the rigging.” 

A heavy gust from the southeast struck 
the Emily, and sent her reeling so that 


two men at the wheel could not hold her 


to her course. There was a hurried eall 
for all hands, and after hauling up the 
mainsail, as many men as could get on 
the yard were sent there to furl the sail. 
Among the rest was an able seaman 
named Dorchester. The Emily was roar- 
ing along in the midst of a white mass 
of smother and spray that widened out 
for more than forty feet on both sides 
of her; and at the first grab they made 
for the flopping canvas, Dorchester was 
pitched over the yard, and down he went, 
head first. Striking a part of the boat 
davit gear, he was thrown inboard to the 
deck. “It was by a miracle that he was 
saved,” writes Mr. Hale. 

But, on the whole, the Emily had a 
very fair passage around the Horn. On 
January 11, 1858, they were in latitude 
57° and longitude 77°; they were ready 
to stand to northward into the Pacific, 
as the wind would permit. We find on 
January 30 and 31 (Saturday and Sun- 
day) these entries in the log: 

“Watch employed washing their clothes, 
this day being set aside exclusively for 
that purpose.” 

“ Watch employed reading novels!” 

There seems to be an air of mild con- 
tempt in Mr. Hale’s observations. One 
fancies he would have found something 
requiring animated effort for them to do, 
had he been captain, but the facts are 
worth noting because they show that not 
every Yankee whaler was “a hell afloat,” 
as most whale-story writers would have 
us be lie ve. 

Soon after the ship’s crew saw one of 
the marvels of the whaling-ground, the 
giant squid, the largest of all living 
creatures, and, to human eyes, the most 
horrorful. The accounts of whaling voy- 
ges agree that the giant squid is but 
rarely seen. Many a successful cruise is 
made without ever raising one, and, what 
is more, searches of the records of Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford both show not 
a single case of a whale-boat being tan- 


gled up in the scaly arms of one of the 
brutes. Nevertheless, Mr. Hale records 
at least four that were seen from the 
deck of the Emily. The appearance of so 


many monsters in the course of one voy- 
uge was certainly extraordinary. 
How large the squids were Mr. Hale 


does not note; and how large they may be 
when fully grown no one knows. The 


scientific authorities say that they are 
“over forty feet long,” which is certainly 
a safe statement. 

As they washed along about four de- 


grees south of the equator at the end of 


May, a big German merchant-ship came 
up frem the south. She was bound to 
San Francisco. There was only a gentle 
breeze blowing, and so the Emily lowered 
a boat and sent letters on board. It was 
a very great pleasure for Mr. Hale, and 
it made him not a little homesick. On 
has queer feelings when writing and mail- 
ing letters on the high seas. 

In due time Captain Luce ealled all 
hands aft, on a pleasant day, and reward- 
ed the lookouts who had first seen the 
sperm-whales that had been saved, giving 
them eash at the rate of $5 per hundred 
barrels. That is to say, the man who 
discovered the first whale taken, a thirty- 
barrel cow, got $1 50. The Captain also 
told the men they should in future be 
rewarded at the same rate. This is a 
further proof of the Captain’s liberality, 
for the usual practice was to give to 
each man ten pounds of tobacco per hun- 
dred barrels,—the tobaceo being of the 
cheapest quality. 

The improvement in the work of the 
lookouts made by the offer of cash prizes 
leads to other entries in Mr. Hale’s log, 
which show how the vigilance of the look- 
out was sometimes defeated by a lack of 
enthusiasm on deck as time wore away. 
The effect of prolonged idleness on the 
minds of the officers and crew is very 
marked in these whaling voyages. There 
were periods in this cruise when not a 
sperm-whale was seen for months. One 
such period was four months long. Over 
and again Mr. Hale notes: 

“Saw whales spouting on lee beam; 
ealled them sulphur bottoms.” “ Saw 
whales breaching four miles astern; call- 
ed them sulphur bottoms.” “Whales on 
weather quarter; called them fin backs.” 

In spite of the lack of discipline which 
the log shows, the Emily was filling up. 
She had already over 400 barrels of 
sperm under hatches, and she had been 
out not quite a year. The greenhorns 
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had two barrels of oil each under hatches 
for their year’s work. 

And when a year out the Emily headed 
away for the Galapagos Isles. 

It was on January 3, 1859, that the 
Emily anchored at Chatham Island. The 
very greatest day of the c.uise, from Mr. 
Hale’s point of view, occurred on March 
7, about eight weeks after leaving the 
island. They were cruising about twenty 
miles south of the equator, and perhaps 
two hundred miles off the South-Ameri- 
can coast, when, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, a school of whales rose a few 
miles to leeward. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon she had four whales alongside. 
It was a fine day’s work when four sperm- 
whales were laid alongside together, 
though by no means a record day. The 
whaler Lowell, Captain Benjamin, dur- 
ing the voyage that ended April 27, 1845, 
had no less than sixteen whales along- 
side at one time. After all, the dav was 
not so very profitable, for the whales 
were small, and made but ninety-four 
barrels, all told. 

As for the remainder of the cruise, it 
must be summarized to avoid monotony. 
The fishing was successful in spite of 
easy-going ways. In fact, judging by the 
returns at the New Bedford custom- 
house, it appears that the Emily’s crew 
was among the more successful of the 
port’s fleet. Her largest whale was killed 
on October 17, 1860, without any trouble 
whatever. It enabled the crew to roll 
away 101 barrels of oil. 

Finally, January 1, 1861, came, and 
we find this entry: “Dear friends at 
home, you are remembered by us who are 
so far away from you, and we heart- 
ily wish you a happy new year, hop- 
ing and expecting to be with you in a 
few months.” 

At Taleahuana, a Chile port, February 
17, we find this entry: 

“Captain Luce read to-day (for the 
first time) the letters he received from 
home when at Taleahuana, and by them 
learned that his wife was dead.” 

For twenty days the man had carried 
those letters, with his heart so sick with 
fear that he could not open them. 

They hove up anchor for home on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1861, wholly oblivious of the 
war-cloud that was then sweeping down 
on the United States. On May 8, the 
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Emily swept up the bay to anchor at last 
between Palmer Island and the New 
Bedford piers, exactly three years, six 
months, and twenty-one days after the 
green crew hove up the anchor. The 
eustom-house records show that she 
brought home 814 barrels of oil of her 
own. To this must be added the 208 
shipped home on the Splendid, and so 
her total voyage makes 1022 barrels. 
Out of the ninety-five whalers that 
sailed from New Bedford that year, 
only nine saved more than one thou- 
sand barrels. 

The high-line sperm-oil ship of the 
year’s fleet was the James Arnold, Cap- 
tain Thomas Sullivan. She shipped and 
brought home, all told, 2601 barrels. 

The Emily’s cruise produced not far 
from $43,000 in oil, not counting what 
she sold on the coast of South America. 
The green hands who sailed on a two- 
hundredth lay should have received from 
this oil $215 each for the cruise that was 
forty-two months long, or $5 3714 a 
month. From this, of course, they had 
to pay for the clothes they bought from 
the Captain, or what is called the slop 
bill. Mr. Hale’s slop bill amounted to 
about $25 a year, and, judging from the 
list, it is likely that the forecastle men 
did not buy much less. 

Captain Luce, with his lay of six per 
cent., should have had due ordinarily 
$2580 for the three years and six months, 
or, say, $64 a month. Mr. Hale does not 
tell what his lay was, but if he averaged 
$16 a month for the voyage, he was doing 
as well as third mates usually did. In 
considering these figures, we remember, 
of course, that good mechanics used to 
work for $1 50 per day on shore previous 
to the civil war, that the crew received 
their board in addition to their wages, 
and that even now in 1900 first-class 
farm-hands work for $20 a month and 
board, and even less. 

The owner’s share of the oil was two- 
thirds, or, say, $28,000, but he paid all 
expenses of the outfit. It is a fair sur- 
mise to say that he cleared $6000 a year 
for the use of the ship, a profit by no 
means excessive, even -though the vessel 
herself was probably worth no more than 
half a year’s income, for the whaler-owner 
had to take the risk of a ship making or 
losing voyage. 
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S Albert Lee rode up to the stable 
and turned his bay mare into the 
lot, Mrs. Waters and her two girls 

came to the door of the farmhouse and 
stood watching him attentively. 

“Looks sorter downhearted,” observed 
the oldest woman, as the middle-aged 
bachelor, with saddle and blanket on his 
shoulder, was approaching. “I don’t be- 
lieve it done ’im any good to go to the 
hangin’; an’ then he always was friendly 
to Meadow an’ had a good word fer ’im.” 

“That’s what I used to tell ’im he was 
a plumb fool about,” said Carrie Waters, 
the older of the two girls. “Most folks 
judge a man by the company he keeps.” 

“Mr. Lee was jest sorry fer the pore 
feller,” said Lillie, the younger and pret- 
tier girl. “Tle’s eontended all along 
that Meadow never would ’a’ shot that 
man if he hadn’t been out o’ his head 
from whiskey.” 

“Tke Meadow got his just deserts,” re- 
torted Carrie; and she would have added 
stronger words, but Albert Lee was now 
too near. 

“T reekon he didn’t git no reprieve,” 
ventured Mrs. Waters, as Lee hung up 
his saddle in the entry and came in and 
sat down. 

Lee shook his head, dropped his broad- 
brimmed hat on the floor, and stretched 
out his long, strong- boned legs before 
him. “No, that was a false report,” 
he answered; “the Governor had no idea 
0’ callin’ a halt.” 

A grim silence pervaded the room for a 
moment; it was broken by Carrie. “ Did 
you see it—yorese’f?” she asked. 

“ No, I didn’t,” said Lee, in a low voice, 
as he grasped his long brown beard in his 
hand and slowly stroked it downward. 
“Tt made me sick jest to think of it. The 
pore fellow was in a awful state o’ mind. 


You see, he heerd I was in town yesterday, 
an’ sent fer me. I’d ruther ’a’ took a 
whippin’ than to ’a’ gone, but I couldn’t 
refuse a condemned man his last request. 


Pretence 
N. HARBEN 


The jailor let me in to his cell, an’ left 
us thar together. It was awful the way 
Meadow went on. He had a big heart, 
in spite o’ his shiftless ways, an’ he broke 
down an’ cried like a child. He told me 
ome’n I never knowed before. He said 
when he was a boy about fifteen he run 
away from his mother up in Tennessee. 
She is alive now, an’ lives with her mar- 
ried daughter an’ her’ grandchildern. 
Meadow said he’d kept ’er fooled about 
his doin’s fer the last twenty yeer, an’ that 
he writ ’er ever’ now an’ then that he was 
doin’ well an’ prosperin’. But that ain’t 
the wust of it by a long shot. He said 
he’d been so much tuck up with his trial 
that he hadn’t writ to ’er lately an’ she’s 
got a little suspicious. Jest day before 
yesterday he got a letter from ’er, an’ in 
it she said she was headed this way. 
That’s what upset ’im so; he says she’s 
got a bad ease o’ heart trouble, an’ he’s 
afeerd when she heers about his end she’ll 
keel over an’ die. That’s what he wanted 
to see me about; he wanted me to keep 
the news from ’er as long as I could an’ 
then break it gradual.” 

“Well!” spoke up Carrie Waters, with 
a sneer, “T eall that cheek.” 

“ Sister,” said the other girl, reproach- 
fully, “you ought to be ashamed. It 
makes me respect Meadow more to know 
that he thought of his mother’s feelin’s 
at the last—especially when he was facin’ 
sech a awful death.” 

“That’s the way I looked at it,” and 
Lee cast a grateful glance at the last 
speaker. “TI tell you, I never was so sorry 
fer a’body in my life. Well, to make a 
long story short, T promised to do all I 
could, an’ he seemed better reconciled.” 

“Well, if his mammy’s a-comin’,” said 
Mrs. Waters, “TI don’t see what’s to pre- 
vent ’er from findin’ out the truth before 
she gits out heer.” 

“T thought o’ that,” Lee told her, “ an 
I sorter guarded agin’ it. You know 
Budd Warren’s hack meets the train at 
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Harlow Junction an’ fetches the passen- 
gers this way. Well, I met Budd as I 
come along an’ told ’im my predicament. 
He promised he’d keep a sharp watch, an’ 
ef she got off at the Junction he’d fetch 
‘er right on an’ try to keep folks from 
talkin’ to ’er on the way. That ‘ll throw 
the responsibility on me, but I'll have to 
shoulder it somehow. I’ve give my word 
an’ I'll do my best. I hain’t much of a 
hand to lie with a straight face, but I 
reckon I'll have to do it this whack.” 

“T reckon you'll want to give ‘er a 
room with us,” said Mrs. Waters, dole- 
fully. 

“Yes, that will be best,” answered the 
bachelor; “ I'll pay fer ’er bed an’ keep.” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Carrie Waters, with 
a heavy frown; “things have come to 
a purty pass when unmarried men git to 
boardin’ old women jest fer a fool no- 
ton ot —” 

“Oh, sister, don’t—don’t!” eried Lil- 
lie Waters. “ Haven’t you got a speck 
0’ pity * 

Carrie Waters mumbled out an unin- 
telligible retort and flounced from the 
room, leaving Lee tugging thoughtfully 
at his beard. All at once he had begun to 
wonder if he had not made a mistake in 
paying marked attentions to her. Surely 
she would not make as agreeable and as 
sympathetic a helpmeet as Lillie, who 
had of late seemed to agree with him in 
so many things. He took these thoughts 
with himi to the barn when he went to 
feed his mare and to bed with him that 
night. Hig selection of Carrie Waters 
for a possible wife had been made in the 
matter-of-fact way in which he had al- 
ways conducted his affairs, but to his sur- 
prise, as he began to know her sister’s 
true character, something like real, throb- 
bing, palpitating sentiment was laying 
hold of him. 

The next day, while Carrie was over at 
her unele’s across the creek, he found 
Lillie alone at her spinning-wheel in the 
loom-room adjoining the house. As he 
stood in the doorway he noted the hot 
flush that dyed her cheeks and neck, and 
for the first time in his life he felt awk- 
ward in her presence. 

“So you think I did right in promisin’ 
Meadow to sorter fool his old mother?’ 
he ventured. 

“Yes, I do, Mr. Lee,” she said, firmly, 
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and as she looked at him frankly her eolor 
died down. “I don’t know when I’ve felt 
as awful as I did last night. I hardly 
shut my eyes. Pore woman! It ’ll go 
hard with ‘er when she finds out the 
truth; but you must try to prepare ‘er fer 
it. Have you any idea what you are 
a-goin’ to say to ’er?” 

“No, I hain’t,” said Lee. “When 
Meadow was a-talkin’ it seemed easy 
enough, but the more I reflect over it, the 
harder it seems. I never was any hand 
to hoodwink folks, an’ I know when she 
comes I'll be liter’ly skeerd out’n my 
senses. But since she’s got heart trouble, 
I'll jest have to be keerful.” 

“ Yes, you must that, Mr. Lee,” said the 
girl, and for a moment they sat looking 
into each other’s eves. “Tl do all I kin 
to he’p you,” she ended, with a sympa- 
thetie sigh. 

“Will you—Lillie ?” 

“Yes, I will, Mr. Lee.” She colored 
again, and this time the glance of her fine 
cyes went to the ground. Lee stood awk- 
wardly looking at her, a strange Jump 
in his throat, and then he went back to 
his plough in the field beyond the spring. 
He felt as if he were walking on air; the 
sky never had seemed so blue, the drift- 
ing clouds never so white. His pulse was 
beating rapidly. A sense of something 
vast and new had come into his life. In- 
stead of going to work he sank on the 
grass in the edge of the field, allowing 
his horse to graze near by. From a bliss- 
ful day-dream he was rudely awakened 
by the rasping reminder of an engage- 
ment to drive Carrie Waters to meeting 
the next Sunday. What would Lillie 
think of that? He shuddered violently, 
hitched his horse to the plough, and went 
to work. 

The next morning Lee had been only 
about an hour in his field, when he rode 
hurriedly back to the farmhouse and 
alighted heavily. 

“The war’s begun!” he panted, as the 
three women came to the door to see why 
he had returned so unexpectedly. “ The 
jig’s up. I seed Budd Warren’s hack 
down the road a piece. He’s got a pas- 
senger—a little, bent-ovér woman; it’s 
Meadow’s mother; she’ll be on heer in 
a minute.” 

“You don’t say!” gasped Mrs. Waters. 
“ Well, I reckon we'll have to do the best 
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we kin. I’ve warned all the neighbors not 
to say a word in her heerin’.” 

“ Leave ’er to me,” said Lee, pale to the 
lips. “I fetched this on you an’ [ll 
make a effort to manage it. I’d mighty 
nigh as soon be in Meadow’s place, 
though. You needn’t be a bit surprised 
ef I break down. Tl run in my room 
an’ throw on my coat.” 

Lee had scarcely left them when the 
visitor was put down at the door. The 
three women stared at her curiously as 
she came along the walk, leaning on a 
stick and carrying a heavy carpet-bag. 

“That driver told me this is whar Ike 
Meadow boards,” she said, in a sharp, 
calm tone. “I reckon he’s a-lookin’ fer 
me. I’m his mother. I writ that I'd 
be on.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Waters, in 
a tone of suppressed excitement. “Come 
in an’ take off yore things.” 

The old woman put her foot on the 
door-step cautiously and laughed pleasant- 
ly. “ Like a fool I’ve left my specks at 
home,” she said. “I declare I kin hardly 
see whar I’m a-goin’. I never did sech 
a thing in my life before. I wanted to 
stop back thar at the Junction to buy 
me a pair, but the driver was in sech a 
hurry to come on to make his connec- 
tions that he wouldn’t wait. I reckon Ill 
hardly know Ike; he writ me he was 
wearin’ a full beard an’ had growed con- 
siderable. Is he about the house?” 

There was considerable clatter and 
creaking of the floor just then, as the 
three women moved back for the visitor 
to enter, and Mrs. Waters pretended not 
to hear the question, as she placed a 
chair near the door. She was wondering 
what could be detaining Lee, and she was 
beginning to fear that his courage had 
deserted him entirely and that he had 
escaped by the back door. This horrible 
thought was plainly stamped on her face 
and was communicated to the startled 
minds of her daughters. 

“T axed ef Ike was anywhars—” But 
she was interrupted by the appearance 
of Lee in the door; and in her vast relief 
at seeing him, Mrs. Waters unguardedly 
exclaimed, 

“Thank goodness, thar he is at last.” 

“Yes, that’s him,” ejaculated the vis- 
itor, to the astonishment of everybody; 
“bad as my sight is, I’d know ’im from 


his shape. I always said he’d grow up to 
be a big man. Ike, you look mighty like 
yore pa did at yore age. How do you 
come on?’ 

Lee thrust out his hand, and staring 
perplexedly, grasped the bony fingers ex- 
tended towards him. He was unable to 
formulate a reply to her words or any- 
thing resembling a greeting. Sut the 
old woman did not seem to notice his 
silence or his great agitation. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you what I want you to 
do, the very first thing, Ike,” she ran on, 
with a little laugh. “I want you to step 
out an’ git me a gourd o’ drinkin’ water. 
I never was as thirsty in my life. That 
driver is the biggest fool that ever walked 
the earth, anyway. I axed ’im a dozen 
times to stop an’ get me a drink as we 
whirled by houses an’ wells an’ springs, 
but he whizzed by as if his life was at 
stake. Down at the branch a mile or so 
back, whar some women was. washin’ 
clothes, I told ’im I was so nigh gone with 
thirst that I'd git down an’ drink branch- 
water, but he said some’n dead had got 
in the source of the stream an’ that 
drinkin’ it meant instant death. I told 
"im I'd ruther die quick from p’ison 0’ 
that kind ’an to suffer like Dives in 
the bottomless pit fer a drap o’ water 
to keep my tongue from swellin’; but 
no, he knowed what was best fer me, an’ 
whipped his hosses like a man on a 
jamboree. Now you git me a drink, an’ 
git it quick.” 

Glad of an opportunity to catch his 
breath, Lee turned out to the water- 
bucket in the entry. Lillie Waters fol- 
lowed him, her face rigid and white. 
However, her glance which rested on him 
was full of deliberate purpose. 

“Don’t tell ’er no better,” she whis- 
pered. “It’s yore only chance; you are 
so excited you never will git through it; 
but ef she keeps on thinkin’ you are 
Meadow, she’ll do most o’ the talkin’ an’ 
it will be easier.” 

“Do you reckon so?” asked Lee, his 
eves wide open. “ Well, the Lord knows 
I’m willin’ to do anything.” 

Lee took the gourd of water to the 
old woman, and she drank deeply. When 
she had finished she smacked her lips. 
“Lime,” she said. “ Nothin’ but free- 
stone seems to agree with me, but I 
reckon I kin make out on it fer a day or 
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so. Ike, you didn’t answer my question 
when I axed you how you was.” 

“Tm about as common,” Lee managed 
to say, as he took the gourd from her. 
“ How do you come on?” 

“T’m jest about as usual,” said the old 
woman, “except fer my faintin’-spells. 
Dr. Lowe said it was foolish of me to 
come up in this mountain country, but I 
reckon Dve waited long enough fer you 
to come to me. I ain’t a-goin’ to make 
you a long visit, Ike. I’m powerful anx- 
ious to git back to yore sister an’ the 
children. I reckon I wouldn’t ’a’ come, 
but I got sorter oneasy about you. You 
wouldn’t write regular an’ I got to 
botherin’. A report got out up thar that 
you was a hard drinker an’ general- 
ly no account, but I never believed it. 
You don’t drink more’n a man ort, do 
you, Ike?” 

“No, I’ve quit off,” said Lee, en- 
couraged to reply by the steadfast gaze 
of Lillie Waters’s eyes. “ The truth is, I 
found out it didn’t pay.” 

“Well, ’'m glad you did; it will down 
anybody in the long run,” opined the old 
woman. “Then another thing that has 
bothered me a good deal is the fact that 
you hain’t never tuck no wife. Id feel 
all right about you ef I seed you settled 
with the right sort of a woman. Have 
you give the subject any consideration 
lately, Ike?” 

Lee turned crimson to the roots of 
his hair, and keenly felt the presence 
of Lillie and her sister as he slowly 
made answer: 

“Yes, I’ve thought about it—some.” 

“Well, I’m glad you have,” said Mrs. 
Meadow, as she threw herself back into 
her chair, “ an’ before I go back I want to 
see the one you’ve picked out. I hain’t 
got my specks, but I’d be a better judge 
o’ women stone-blind than any man I 
ever seed with his eyes open.” 

“Do you think you would?” That was 
all Lee found himself able to fish from his 
confused brain as he sat staring at the 
floor. Then the conversation paused, for 
several neighbors, men, women, and chil- 
dren, came to the door and peered in 
curiously. Mrs. Meadow gazed at them 
for a moment, and then uttered a low, 
pleased laugh. 

“They want to see how yore old 
mammy looks,” she said to Lee. “I 


begin to think you are some pumpkins 
down heer.” 

Mrs. Waters rose with a little flurry 
and made her way out to the awed group. 
It struck her that the most talkative of 
them, at least, ought to be informed of 
the false impression existing in the old 
woman’s mind. She had no idea how 
such a mistake could ever be righted, but 
at all events for the present the placid 
delusion seemed preferable to screams, 
fainting - spells, and perhaps instant 
death. She called the spectators away 
from the door, and with a few words of 
explanation and advice she managed to 
send them away. 

For the next few days nothing of an 
eventful nature occurred. Mrs. Meadow, 
with her knitting as a pastime, settled 
down quite contentedly into the domestic 
circle. The nearest approach to an open 
rupture happened when the old woman 
went into Lee’s room one morning when 
he had gone to work, to see how he was 
quartered. She came out enraged. “ It’s 
high time I come,” she snorted. “ That’s 
a purty bed fer a able-bodied man to 
sleep on—full o’ knots an’ corn-shucks 
with the stubs on ’em. It’s beca’se you 
women ain’t no kin to ’im that you treat 
"im that a-way.” 

The two girls were frightened, but Mrs. 
Waters had never had her household 
matters criticised to her teeth, and she 
bristled visibly. 

“Huh!” she grunted; “ Mr. Lee bought 
that bed an’ fetched it heer when he come 
to board. I knowed it wasn’t saft an’ I 
offered him one of mine, but he said it 
was jest to his likin’. Now, ef you don’t 
like it you kin jest—” 

“What did you call Ike Mr. Lee 
fer?” broke in Mrs. Meadow, lifting 
her brows. 

“T don’t know what I called ’im Lee 
fer,” said Mrs. Waters, doggedly, as she 
felt Lillie’s arm thrust warningly round 
her waist. “I kin call ’im Lee, ur Stone- 
wall Jackson, ur—ur—Bob Toombs ef I 
want to, but I ain’t a-goin’ to let you 
rule this roost.” 

“ Well,” fumed the old woman, slight- 
ly mollified, “ef Ike fetched the bed heer 
[ hain’t got no more to say; but even as 
a boy he didn’t want to sleep on a hard 
bed. I reekon he’s got reckless, like they 
say men inthe army git. But it’s jest like 
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I told ’im: he needs a wife to look after 
his comfort, an’ he’s got to have one.” 

The next break in the harmony came 
about on the following Sunday, when 
Mrs. Meadow learned that Lee was to 
take Carrie to meeting. Carrie had 
spoken of it after Lee had risen from the 
breakfast table and gone out to see that 
his horse was made ready for the trip. 
The old woman greeted the announce- 
ment with a grunt of contemptuous sur- 
prise, and hastily rose and went out to 
the lot where Lee was oiling the axles of 
his ramshackle buggy. 

“ What’s this I heer, Ike?” she asked, 
standing firm and erect before him. 
“You don’t mean to take that oldest gal 
to meetin’, do you?” 

“ Well, I did sorter think something of 
it,” Lee stammered, helplessly. “ You 
see, I mentioned it to ’er before I knowed 
fer certain you was a-comin’, an’ now 
she sorter expects it, an’—” 

“T don’t keer what she expects,” said 
Mrs. Meadow, with decision; “but I 
know good an’ well you ain’t a-goin’ a 
step with ’er. Huh! the idea o’ a man 
as old as vou are not bein’ a better judge 
o’ women than that. Why, Ike, you fool, 
she eayn’t hold a candle to that youngest 
one. Lillie hain’t got a lazy bone in ‘ez, 
while ’er sister’s too lazy to chew ’er 
victuals. No, you sha’n’t make a fool o’ 
vorese’f while I’m about.” 

“ But—but I told ’er I'd take ’er,” said 
Lee, in great embarrassment. “ You see, 
Mrs. Mead—I mean— Oh, I don’t know 
what I mean.” 

“Huh! I reckon not,” said the old 
woman. “Seems to me that hussy’s got 
you sorter rattled; but I’ve said you ain’t 
a-goin’ gallivantin’ about with ’er in no 
buggy, an’ I mean it.” 

“But,” floundered the helpless bach- 
elor, “I hain’t got no reasonable ex- 
euse to—” 

“Excuse a dog’s hind foot!” snorted 
the old woman. “ Exeuse, when yore old 
mammy that hain’t laid eyes on you 
sence you was at the goslin’ age,—talk- 
in’ high treble on minute an’ as coarse 
as a bullfrog the next,—is heer on a 
visit? Shucks! I want to see what sort 
o’ preachin’ you-uns have down heer, an’ 
you got to take me.” 

“You say I have?” 

“Yes, you have, an’, what’s more, ’'m 
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a-goin’ in thar an’ tell that woman so, 
too. An’ that ain’t all, Ike: don’t you 
ever let me heer o’ you axin’ ’er to go 
anywhars with you agin. I ain’t a-goin’ 
to put up with it—so I ain’t.” 

And with that ultimatum ringing out 
on the clear morning air, the old woman 
strode into the house. Lee met her com- 
ing out half an hour later. 

“We had a_ knock-down-an’-drag-out 
tongue battle,” she laughed, as she stood 
shading her weak eyes with her little 
withered hand, “but I finally walked her 
log. She was in a awful huff, an’ th’owed 
up a whole raft o’ stuff about you that I 
couldn’t make head nur tail of. I railly 
believe she’s sorter off. She said fer one 
thing that I wasn’t yore mammy. Think 
o’ that! I wonder ef she thinks I come 
all the way heer at my time o’ life to 
pass myse’f off as a regular swindle? 
But I settled ’er hash, an’ she grabbed up 
‘er poke bonnet an’ made off lickety- 
split across the corn-field to ’er uncle’s. 
She said she wasn’t a-comin’ back tell 
I left.” 

Lee was staring open-eyed and aghast 
at the speaker. He could think of noth- 
ing at all to say, and slowly turned into 
the sitting- room, where Lillie and her 
mother sat talking together seriously. 
As Mrs. Waters glanced up a slow smile 
crept over her good-natured face, and 
then she broke into a little laugh. 

“ We had a hen-fight in heer jest now,” 
she said. “Did you heer ’em a-cacklin’? 
You missed a treat. I reckon next time 
you make promises you'll sorter look 
ahead. But I don’t know as I keer much. 
Carrie deserved to git set on fer the 
way she acted. She ort to ’a’ give way 
to Mrs. Meadow, bein’ as she’s a-goin’ 
back to-morrow.” 

“ Goin’ back to-morrow 2?” echoed Lee. 

“Yes, ’'m goin’ back right off, Ike.” 
Mrs. Meadow stood in the doorway. “IT 
miss Mary an’ the childern powerful. 
I’ve lived away from you so long that I 
don’t feel as much at home with you. 
T reckon it’s beea’se you are a-boardin’. T 
want to be whar ef I see a speck o’ dirt 
I kin snatch a broom an’ go fer it like 
fightin’ fire without steppin’ on some- 
body’s territory.” 

“T don’t see what dirt an’ brooms has 
got to do with the subject.” Mrs. Waters 
flared up. “TI reckon it 7s time you was 
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a-goin’ home, ef—” But Lillie Waters 
had stepped behind her mother and put 
her hand over her mouth. 

“ Don’t, don’t, mother!” she said. 

A few minutes later Lee brought his 
horse and buggy to the front door and 
stood waiting, a sturdy look of resig- 
nation on his face. But, to his sur- 
prise, Mrs. Meadow out without 
her bonnet. 

“T’ve eoneluded I wouldn’t go, after 
all,” she said, with a mischievous smile. 
“T’ve got a little hurtin’ in my neck; I 
reckon I used my jaw too much jest now 
in layin’ that woman on the shelf; but 
I’ve made that youngest one agree to—” 

“Lillie?” The hot blood surged into 
Lee’s face. 

“Yes; I got her to take my place, but 
you bet I had to beg like rips, fer she is, 
by all odds, the most back’ard thing I 
ever run But I finally made ’er 
give in. She’s the one you ort to marry, 
Ike. She’d make you a good all-round 
wife that you wouldn’t be ashamed to 
have childern by; an’ ef I know any- 
thing, she thinks more of you than t’oth- 
er one does.” 


came 


across. 


“Do you reckon?” asked Lee, aglow 
with a hope he had hardly dared enter- 
tain. “Do you think so, Mrs.—do you 
think so ?”’ 

“T don’t think nothin’ about it, you 
fool, I know it. She can’t hide it. But 
I’m bothered about you, Ike. I always 
‘lowed you had common horse-sense, an’ 
to save my life I can’t see what you mean 
by settin’ up to Carrie when the youngest 
one was near at hand.” 

The tentative remark was a poser. Lee 
could not explain that he had not seen 
Lillie’s true character till the death of 
But Mrs. Meadow 
had put him in a good humor with her 
and everything, and he indulged in one 
of his rare jests. 

“The truth is,” he said, with a smile, 
“T always did like Lillie the best, but, 
as you she sorter holds back, an’ 
I ‘lowed maybe ef I’d sorter pretend I 
was takin’ a shine to Carrie she’d treat 
me better.” 

Mrs. Meadow laughed as she laid her 
hand on the shackly wheel of his buggy 
and shook it back and forth. 

“That plan wouldn’t work with that 
gal, Ike,” she replied, “Ef you want 
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say, 
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a high-strung woman to despise you, 
why, you jest let ’er think you admire 
one that’s beneath ’er. Shucks! Lillie 
wouldn’t speak to that gal in the big 
road ef she wasn’t her own flesh an’ 
blood! Besides, you couldn’t fool ’er; 
she’d see through it with them sharp eyes 
0 hern an’ drap you like a hot ’tater. 
No, you do as I tell you an’ talk straight 
to ’er, an’ do it this very mornin’. I’m 
goin’ home to-morrow an’ I want this 
thing off my mind. I was the same way 
about yore when marryin’-time 
come I never rested tell she had the 
right sort of a man.” 

“ Well, I'll see what can be done,” 
promised, but a 


sister; 


Lee 
peculiar tightness was 
about his heart as he thought of the 
magnitude of his new aspirations. How- 
ever, he felt better when Lillie came out 
dressed for the drive; there was a look 
in her face that encouraged him. 

“She’s been talkin’ to you about me,” 
he said, as they were driving through the 
wood beyond the farm. 


Lillie nodded and flushed, but said 
nothing. Lee clucked to his horse and 
took an unnecessarily tight hold on 


the reins. 

“T reckon she told you that I said I 
liked you better’n I did yore sister?” 

“Yes, she told me that, Mr. Lee.” 

“Well, it’s God’s truth, Lillie.” 

He saw her eatch her breath. It was 
as if she was afraid to meet the gentle 
glare of his passion-filled eyes. 

“T want vou to marry me—to be my 
wife, Lillie,” he said, huskily. “I want 
that wuss than I ever wanted anything, 
ur ever can want anything this side o’ 
my eternal salvation. What do you say 
about it; will you take me?” 

“Yes, I'll marry vou, Mr. Lee. I’m 
afraid I’ve been foolish about you ever 
since you come to our house to board, 
but I couldn’t help it.” 

As they were returning at dusk that 
day the old woman came out to the bars 
to meet them, her eyes shining eagerly. 
“ Well, how did you two make out?” she 
asked, with a little laugh. 


“Qh, it’s all right,” said Lee, in a 
happy, confident voice. “ She’s said the 
word: God bless ’er!” 

“Well, I'm glad,” was the reply. 


“Carrie seed you pass, an’ come over 


about a hour by sun an’ set in to jaw me 
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as a meddlesome busybody, but I told ’er 
a thing or two that started ’er to think- 
in’. You've had a narrow eseape,” the 
old woman went on after Lillie had gone 
into the house. “Ike, that woman is 
as crazy as a bedbug. She went on at a 
terrible rate an’ her mother had to come 
shet ‘er up. She went back to her un- 
cle’s, an’ said she never would darken 
the door o’ this house tell me ’n you both 
was gone.” 

Early the next morning Lillie Waters 
went down into the field where Lee was 
ploughing. She was pale and excited and 
walked with a quick yet firm step. 

“Tlas anything gone wrong?” the 
farmer asked, as she came up. 

“You know she said she was going 
home to-day,” she began, her eyes fixed 
steadily on his grave face. 

“And she has gone?” said Lee. “ No, 
that ain’t it. She—” 

“ No, that ain’t it, Mr. Lee.” The girl 
was young, but an expression lay in her 
eyes that ennobled her face and gave her 
the appearance of a woman capable of 
meeting and dealing well with the most 
serious matters of life. There was a sud- 
den eatch in her voice, and she looked 
down at the sod his plough had turned. 
“We found ’er a-settin’ in ’er chair in 
her room jest now. Me ’n ma ’lowed at 


first that she was asleep, an’ we walked 
easy an’ didn’t speak. I never in all my 
life saw sech a contented look on a human 
face. She had jest got through darnin’ 
some o’ yore socks.” 

“Oh, this is awful!” exclaimed Lee, 
as he began nervously to unhitch his 


horse from the plough. “It’s simply 


awful!” 

“No, it ain’t one bit,” said Lillie 
Waters, with a sweet, sad smile. “ You 
see, she passed away without ever findin’ 
out the truth. At least, she didn’t find it 
out heer on earth, an’ I believe when it’s 
told to her in heaven it won’t hurt. In- 
stead o’ feelin’ sad, Mr. Lee, ’m glad— 
glad that God let you blind her like you 
have in the end.” 

“1 reckon you are right,” said Lee, as 
he gazed at her tenderly. They walked 
towards the farmhouse, leading the horse. 
As they stopped to water the animal at 
the creek, Lillie remarked: 

“She was sent to us, Mr. Lee—she was 
sent to bring me’n you together. She did 
that, an’ then passed on with a smile. 
Somehow, when I seed her a-settin’ thar 
she seemed to me to be yore own mother 
that you say you wasn’t with when she 
died, an’ I smoothed her hair an’ kissed 
her. Then me ’n ma both broke down 
an’ had a good ery.” 


When It Comes 


BY D. MACKELLAR 


OW would I like to die, to die? 


Without a ery, 


In a hard-fought fight where blows are dealt 
And the death-strokes less than a girl’s kiss felt— 


So would I die. 


So would IT like to die, but where? 
On the open plain, in the open air, 
Where the red blood soaks through the thirsty grass, 
And the wild things tread my grave as they pass— 


There would I die. 


When would I like to die? 


A moonless night. 


At night. 


The still white star-shine overhead, 
And underneath, the still white dead. 


There would I die. 




















The Standard of Pronunciation 
in English 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.iD. 


Professor of Engiish, Yale University 


F one topic more than another can be 
selected as the subject of perpetually 
recurring discussion and controversy 

among the educated men of our race, it 
is that of the pronunciation of particular 
words. It might be supposed beforehand 
that everything of this sort had been 
settled long ago. That it has not been 
is assuredly not because of the lack of 
effort. All of our great dictionaries 
make it one of their first aims to set 
forth the exact pronunciation. A multi- 
tude of manuals are coming out with the 
same end in view. Yet with those per- 
sons—and the number is steadily in- 
creasing — who have emancipated them- 
selves from any trusting faith in works 
of this nature, one question inevitably 
presents itself, Who is it that has taught 
the teachers? How are we to know that 
the guides who take it upon themselves 
to lead us are guides in whom we can 
place implicit confidence? This is to say, 
in other words, where is to be found that 
standard of pronunciation to which we 
are all bound to conform? Who estab- 
lished it? Who maintains it? Who are 
the persons invested with the authority 
to decide for us in any given case how it 
is our duty to pronounce, and how did 
they come to be so invested? These ques- 
tions are not so easily answered as many 
of our self-constituted instructors seem 
to think. Limited knowledge enables us 
to speak with positiveness: fuller know- 
ledge invariably makes us hesitate. 

Two general statements can be made 
at the outset. One is that there is a 
body of English words certain pronun- 
ciations of which every cultivated man 
the world over recognizes at once as be- 
longing to the speech of the uneducated 
or the imperfectly educated. We char- 
acterize them as illiterate or provincial. 
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The use of them stamps everywhere the 
present social condition of the speaker or 
proclaims the class from which he sprang. 
There is no more difficulty in our avoid- 
ing them than there is in our avoiding 
the violation of one of the ordinary rules 
of grammar. This is the first point. The 
second is that another and a very much 
larger body of words exists—embracing, 
in fact, the immense majority of the 
words of the language used in conversa- 
tion or public address—about which 
there is a substantial agreement among 
the cultivated wherever English is 
spoken at all. A substantial agreement, 
it must be kept in mind, not an exact 
agreement. No one’s pronunciation ever 
resembles another’s precisely any more 
than one man’s watch keeps precisely 
the same time as another man’s. There 
are even numerous variations of speech 
which the trained ear of the phonetic 
scholar instantly recognizes, but which 
entirely escape the observation of most of 
us. Much more perceptible is the varia- 
tion between the speech of the cultivated 
class of different communities, of differ- 
ent regions, of different lands. It is 
sometimes so marked that the moment 
we hear a man’s voice we recognize with- 
out difficulty the country or part of the 
country which has given him birth. 

In a discussion of this sort it is hardly 
necessary to observe that it is the usage 
of the educated body alone which is as- 
sumed to be under consideration. The 
pronunciation of the illiterate no one 
thinks of referring to, save occasionally 
for the amiable purpose of imputing it 
to those with whom he chances to differ. 
As has just been pointed out, the usage 
of the men of this educated body, so far 
as regards the immense majority of 
words, is essentially the same where Eng- 
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lish is spoken. It is marked, indeed, by 
variations of intonation, of modulation, 
of accentuation. But, after all, these vari- 
ations are not only slight, comparatively 
speaking: they are really of slight im- 
portance. They do not interfere with 


mutual understanding, nor do they create’ 


embarrassment. In the ordinary inter- 
course of life they can be and they are 
ignored. To go back to the comparison 
just used, our watches all purport to keep 
the same time. In one sense they do, in 
another they do not. But their failure 
in agreement is of so little moment 
that we feel no hesitation in placing 
upon them the fullest reliance in all ar- 
rangements we set out to make with 
one another. 

Accordingly, in the cases just specified 
—that of illiterate pronunciation and that 
of cultivated pronunciation of most of 
our speech—we find no trouble in choos- 
ing the right course. It is between these 
two extremes that the real difficulty mani- 
fests itself. There exists a goodly num- 
ber of words in which educated usage 
varies, and often varies decidedly. This 
fact has been brought prominently to the 
attention of most of us in recent years 
by the multiplication of pronouncing 
dictionaries. As a single illustration out 
of many that could be cited, let us select 
the adjectives ending in ile. By some 
lexicographers this termination is sound- 
ed il; by others, tle. As an example of 
the class, take the word hostile. Generally 
in the earlier English dictionaries which 
set out to give correct usage—for in- 
stanee, those of Sheridan and Walker— 
it was pronounced hos'til. Such it con- 
tinues to be at the present day in Amer- 
ican dictionaries. But in most of the 
late English ones—such as Stormonth’s, 
and the two which go respectively under 
the names of the Imperial and the 
Encyclopedic—it is pronounced hos'tile. 
The new Oxford dictionary gives both 
pronunciations, but puts hostile first. 

Take again the class of words beginning 
with wh, such as while, when, and Whig. 
If we can trust certain orthoepic authori- 
ties, the pronunciation of the aspirate 
in polite society in England is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. In America 
the condition of things is precisely the 
reverse. Or to come down from classes 
to single words, the prevailing English 


pronunciation of schedule is represented 
as being shed’ yul; that of America is cer- 
tainly sked' yul. These are divergencies 
that attain almost to the dignity of na- 
tional distinctions. Yet, as a whole, they 
are not numerous, nor do they compare 
in importance with the differences in the 
speech of individuals belonging to the 
same country or even to the same com- 
munity. It is about their varying pro- 
nunciation of words that controversy 
rages. What is the proper usage in any 
particular case, and where is the au- 
thority to be found that will furnish 
it indisputably ¢ 

The time has been purposely limited to 
the present. It is very evident that there 
was once a period when great liberty was 
allowed in the matter of pronunciation. 
The earliest dictionaries made not the 
slightest attempt to indicate it. Those 
which came later rarely went farther than 
to point out upon what syllable of the 


word the accent should rest. Even so 


much disposition ‘as this to slake the 
thirst for useful information was mani- 
fested almost reluctantly. Before Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary appeared in 1755, 
Bailey’s was held in the highest estima- 
tion and had the largest circulation. It 
was originally published in 1721; but it 
was not until the fifth edition of 1733 
that any attempt was made in it to mark 
the syllable upon which the accent should 
fall. This for many years after was the 
ultima Thule of adventure in the direc- 
tion of indicating pronunciation. The 
pronouncing dictionary is, in truth, a 
comparatively modern invention. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago it did not exist; 
even a hundred years ago it had not at- 
tained to anything like the respect with 
which it is now regarded. No extraordi- 
nary desire, indeed, could have been felt 
at first for such a work, or we may be 
sure it would have been gratified. Every 
man of cultivation was once, within rea- 
sonable limits, a law unto himself. All 
such persons assumed, as some do still, 
that the pronunciation they employed 
was the very best possible, simply because 
it was their own pronunciation. This 
priceless treasure was theirs by the right 
of inheritance. Naturally, one of the 
class would resent any attempt on the 
part of his neighbor to impose upon him 
a different usage. He felt not the least 
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necessity of deferring to the opinions of 
some one else, whose only claim to au- 
thority was that he had taken the trouble 
to get his practice into print. 

In the course of time, however, there 
has ensued a complete change of front. 
The pronouncing dictionary has not only 
come, but it is treated with a deference 
to which it was at first an utter stranger. 
It seems as if its production must have 
been due in the first instance to the de- 
sire for a work of such a nature, mani- 
fested by the imperfectly educated mid- 
dle class, rising more and more into 
social prominence. The members of this 
body wanted somebody to tell them pre- 
cisely what to say and how to say it. 
They did not care to exercise the right 
of private judgment; or rather, they did 
not have sufficient faith in their own 
cultivation to trust it. Authority was 
what they were after; and when men are 
longing for authority on any subject, 
some one will be considerate enough of 
their welfare, and confident enough in 
his own sufficiency, to come forward and 
furnish it. We see the same thing con- 
stantly exemplified to-day in the case of 
disputed points of linguistic usage. It 
is not necessary for the self-appointed 
instructor to know. All that is required 
of him is that he shall be positive; 
then his disciples will receive with meek- 
ness and gratitude the information or 
misinformation which he condescends 
to impart. 

It was about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century that the craving for a 
pure and perfect orthoepic guide began 
to manifest itself in a way that required 
relief. Johnson’s dictionary had been 
published in 1755. It became at once 
and long remained the standard. It was 
only in a few instances, however, that it 
made any attempt to go beyond its im- 
mediate predecessors in the matter of in- 
dicating pronunciation. Like them, it 
generally contented itself with marking 
the syllable upon which the stress of voice 
should rest. This was felt not to be 
enough. Accordingly, before the end of 
the century a number of works came out 
to supply a want which was becoming 
urgent. Two men there are — Thomas 
Sheridan and John Walker—who emerge 
conspicuously from the ranks of those 
who strove to establish a standard pro- 


nunciation. The first was well known in 
his time as an actor, better known later 
as a lecturer on elocution, best known 
to most of us now as the father of Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. The second was 
also an actor, not so well known in this 
capacity as the preceding, but with full 
as great reputation as a lecturer on elo- 
cution. But besides these two, there was 
a large number of others who made it 
their aim to instruct their fellow men in 
this matter. In truth, during the eighth 
decade of the eighteenth century a sort 
of lexical epidemic broke out. Between 
the beginning of 1773 and the end of 
1775, particularly, appeared the diction- 
aries of Ash, Perry, Barclay, and Ken- 
rick, and all had a good deal to say on the 
subject of orthoepy. 

It was Sheridan, perhaps, who first con- 
ceived the idea of bringing out a dic- 
tionary in which pronunciation should 
be a leading, if not the leading, feature. 
But if so, he was not the first to carry 
the project into execution. This was the 
work of a certain James Buchanan. His 
name indicates his nationality. In 1757 
he appeared as the author of a small Eng- 
lish dictionary in which, besides other 
things, he marked the long and short 
sounds of the vowels, distinguished the 
silent letters, and pointed out the number 
of syllables of which every word consisted. 
“Thus was I the first,” he said in a later 
work, “ who endeavored to make the prop- 
er pronunciation of our language of easy 
acquisition to foreigners, and to intro- 
duce an uniform one for the sake of 
natives, amongst whom it is still so no- 
toriously vague and unstable.” An at- 
tempt of an essentially similar kind was 
made somewhat later by another Scotch- 
man, named William Johnston. His work 
appeared in 1764. Two years after, Bu- 
chanan followed up his first essay by 
bringing out a lexicon devoted to or- 
thoepy and nothing else. It was dedi- 
eated with the most profound reverence 
to the two august Houses of the British 
Parliament. Its title-page explained its 
object. It was there called “an essay 
towards establishing a standard for an 
elegant and uniform pronunciation of the 
English language throughout the British 
dominions, as practised by the most learn- 
ed and polite speakers.” It was, as its 
title-page further declared, “a work en- 
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tirely new.” Nothing like it had appear- 
ed before; perhaps nothing like it has 
appeared since. It was a pronouncing 
dictionary pure and simple. It contained 
no definitions. It was merely a list of 
over twenty-seven thousand words ar- 
ranged in double 
column spelled as written, in the other 
spelled as pronounced. 

But in those early days there was no 
disposition to pay respect to the man 
who set himself up as an authority. The 
author of this essay towards establishing 
an elegant and uniform pronunciation 
was speedily made to know the opinion 
entertained of his qualifications for act- 
ing as a guide to his fellow men. “ Mr. 
Buchanan,” said the most influential re- 
view of the time, “does not appear to 
know how English is pronounced by po- 
lite and just speakers.” This is the sort 
of criticism we are now secretly disposed 
to bestow upon all those whose usage 
differs from our own; but in the eigh- 
teenth century it was expressed openly 
and fearlessly. In fact, as the successive 
dictionaries came out, a series of con- 
troversies went on in regard to the pro- 
nunciations authorized by their compilers. 
These were made the subject of comment, 
in the shape of attack or of commen- 
dation, in the critical periodicals of the 
time. Such controversies show that men 
quarrelled then about the matter just as 
they do now, and not unfrequently over 
the very same words. Each disputant 
was as positive then as he is now that 
he was in possession of the best possible 
pronunciation, and was just as ready to 
charge vulgarity or slovenly practice upon 
those whose usage was different from his 
own. In humble shall the aspirate be 
sounded or not? Shall hearth be pro- 
nounced harth, or so as to rhyme with 
earth? Shall leisure be pronounced so as 
to rhyme with pleasure or with seizure? 
These are illustrations of scores of ques- 
tions which were discussed, and about 
which contradictory views were very 
positively expressed. 

Several words there were, indeed, in 
regard to which much feeling was 
aroused. One of these was the past 
participle of the substantive verb. Shall 
been be pronounced so as to rhyme with 
seen or with sin? On this subject of 
never-ending controversy orthoepists 


columns, in one’ 


ranged themselves in hostile camps, and 
the members of each party felt them- 
selves at liberty to affect a lofty supe- 
riority to those belonging to the other. 
About the middle of the following cen- 
tury, Hawthorne, in relating his consular 
experiences, tells us that this word was 
the best shibboleth he could hit upon to 
detect the English rogue appealing to 
him for aid from the genuine Yankee 
article. He considered it a national dis- 
tinction. The English, he said, inva- 
riably made it to rhyme with green, while 
the Americans, at least the Northerners, 
universally pronounced it bin. This may 
or may not be the case. The orthoepy 
of even a single community is a some- 
what ticklish thing to handle; but when 
it comes to that of a whole country, the 
difficulty increases in at least an arith- 
metical ratio. Certain it is that several 
of the most approved English authorities 
of fifty years before the time Hawthorne 
was writing favored what he styled the 
American pronunciation. Walker, in- 
deed, assures us that been “is scarcely 
ever heard otherwise than as the noun 
bin, a repository for corn or wine.” The 
new English Dictionary of the Philologi- 
eal Society gives both pronunciations. 
The disposition of the accent gave rise 
to perhaps the most heated discussion. 
About it positions which now seem very 
singular to us were then often taken. 
Kenrick was severely arraigned by one 
of his reviewers for laying the stress upon 
the last syllable of July. European was 
a word about which controversy raged 
with much violence. Should the prin- 
cipal accent rest upon the penult or the 
antepenult? There was a good deal to 
be said upon both sides, and it was fre- 
quently said with asperity. In 1782 the 
European Magazine was started. Early 
in its history an irate correspondent wrote 
a letter to it, expressing his disgust with 
the way the city beaux, as he termed 
them, pronounced its name. He repre- 
sented them as saying, “ Waiter, bring 
me the Europe'an Magazine.” All in- 
telligent people knew, he added, that the 
word was derived from Europe; it should 
therefore be Europ'ean. The other way 


he had never heard save from “the stu- 
dents in monthly publications,” whom 
he clearly regarded as constituting a con- 
temptible class of men. 


But the ease of 
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colonel was, on the whole, the most heart- 
rending to the sticklers for what they 
deemed correct usage. The pronuncia- 
tion col’nel, though sanctioned by Bailey 
and Dr. Johnson, was bad enough in 
their eyes; but kur'nel, the only one now 
authorized, was atrociously vulgar. This 
latter pronunciation, coming down from 
coronel, the more ancient spelling of the 
word, remained for a long while a source 
of grief to many who saw in its general 
adoption the triumph of usage over pro- 
priety. There is something almost pa- 
thetic in Walker’s lamentation that “ this 
word is among those gross irregularities 
which must be given up as incorrigible.” 
Still, in all the critical comments upon 
these tentative efforts to ascertain and 
fix pronunciation there was an implied 
admission that the result aimed at was 
desirable, even if lack of acquaintance 
with the best usage had made the method 
taken to arrive at it, in the particular 
case considered, more or less a failure. 
The demand, in truth, for the pronoun- 
cing dictionary was too continuous and 
pressing to permit the field to be un- 
occupied for any length of time. There 
were several who entered it besides those 
who have already been mentioned. The 
matter had from an early period attract- 
ed the attention of Sheridan. His ori- 
ginal profession as an actor, his subse- 
quent occupation as a teacher of elocu- 
tion and lecturer upon it, had impressed 
him profoundly with the desirability of 
a complete work of this nature. The 
question of orthoepy was one of the topics 
upon which he constantly dilated in his 
treatises dealing with the difficulties of 
the English tongue. In 1769 he brought 
out a work entitled A Plan of Education 
for the Young Nobility and Gentry. In 
this the consideration of propriety of 
pronunciation occupied a conspicuous 
place. One of the objects he had in view 
was the delightfully fascinating dream of 
establishing exact uniformity of English 
speech over all the globe, not only in the 


rising generation, but for all future ones. 


This he subsequently made an attempt to 
earry out. 

Sheridan was an Irishman. Excepting 
him, most of the men who at the outset 
interested themselves in establishing a 
standard of pronunciation were Secotch- 
men. This was a fact that did not es- 


cape the notice of their compatriots in 
England engaged in similar undertak- 
ings. One of these new dictionaries was 
brought out by William Kenrick in 1773. 
In it the compiler professed to give, be- 
sides the definitions, not merely the or- 
thography and etymology of the words, 
but also their pronunciation, “ according 
to the present practice of polished speak- 
ers in the metropolis.” The author of 
this particular dictionary was a sort of 
Ishmaelite man of letters, who dabbled in 
everything, and attacked everybody who 
was meeting with any more success than 
himself. Still, his remarks are worth 
noticing because they embody views 
which were afterward to find frequent 
expression. “There seems,” he wrote, “a 
most ridiculous absurdity in the preten- 
sions of a native of Aberdeen or Tip- 
perary to teach the natives of London to 
speak and to read. Various have been, 
nevertheless, the modest attempts of the 
Seots and Irish to establish a standard 
of English pronunciation. That they 
should not have succeeded is uo wonder. 
Men cannot teach others what they do 
not themselves know.” 

It was asserted at the time that Ken- 
rick sought to forestall the work of 
Sheridan, which was then well known 
to have been long in preparation. If 
this was the design, it failed completely. 
The first regular pronouncing dictionary 
on a large scale was the production of this 
same Irishman, who, because he was an 
Irishman, had been warned from under- 
taking the project at all. It came out 
in two large volumes in 1780, and went 
through several editions before the end 
of the century. The title-page contained 
the assertion that one main cbject in the 
compilation of the work was to furnish 
a standard of pronunciation. Not many 
years after, it was followed by the similar 
dictionary of John Walker. This had 
been prepared for the press as early as 
1774, though it did not appear in its con- 
templated form until 1791. It became 
at once a favorite. It speedily displaced 
in the general popular estimation the 
other works of a similar character, though 
it never deprived them entirely either of 
circulation or of influence. For most 
Englishmen it may be considered as hav- 
ing been for a long period the standard 
of authority. It passed through numer- 
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ous editions, it was several times revised. 
Of these the remodelling which it under- 
went at the hands of Smart in 1836 met 
with the greatest success. This last work 
and that of Worcester were, according to 
Ellis in his history of early English pro- 
nunciation, the ones usually followed in 
England down to a comparatively recent 
period, so far as dictionaries were there 
followed at all. But previous to Smart’s 
revision of Walker, James Knowles, the 
nephew of Sheridan, had also brought 
out a pronouncing dictionary. It at- 
tained a fair measure of success. In the 
United States, Webster and Worcester di- 
vided honors during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the former having 
much the more extensive circulation, the 
latter assuming a tone of loftier lin- 
guistic, or rather orthographical, virtue. 
I am specifying here the works, on the 
whole, most widely in use; but besides 
these there were numerous others. 
There was one question in particular 
which the early makers of pronouncing 
dictionaries felt called upon to answer, 
but which the modern very calmly and 
without question very judiciously ignore. 
It is that with which the present dis- 
cussion opened. Who gave them their 
authority to establish correct usage, or 
at least how did they happen to come 
by it? In every instance they put for- 
ward, directly or by implication, the claim 
that the orthoepy they recommend is 
the very best. The title-pages of the 
works of Buchanan and Kenrick, as we 
have seen, represent the pronunciation 
laid down by them as being that of the 
most polished society. In a similar way 
Perry, in his Royal Standard Dictionary, 
which came out in 1775, informs us that 
it exhibits the true pronunciation, “ ac- 
cording to the present practice of men of 
letters, eminent orators, and polite speak- 
ers in London.” But the critics of that 
city did not seem always to recognize 
in it their own usage. Even those gener- 
ally favorable insisted that in several in- 
stances he had countenanced vulgarisms. 
They took exception, for instance, to a 
royal standard dictionary representing, as 
was done here, the pronunciation of girl 
as garl or gal. At the same time all who 
investigated the subject, without any 
prejudice in favor of their own practice, 
had to admit that there was frequently a 


good deal of difficulty in deciding upon 
the best accepted usage. “ The literati,” 
said Perry, “ who make etymology an in- 
variable rule of pronunciation, often pro- 
nounce words in such a manner as to 
bring upon themselves the charge of af- 
fectation or pedantry.” On the other 
hand, he added, “ Mere men of the world, 
notwithstanding all their politeness, often 
retain so much of their provincial dialect, 
and commit such gross errors in speak- 
ing and writing, as to exclude them from 
the honor of being the standard of ac- 
curate pronunciation. Those who unite 
these two characters, and with the cor- 
rectness and precision of true learning 
combine the ease and elegance of genteel 
life, may justly be styled the only true 
standard of propriety of speech.” These 
words present the view theoretically ac- 
cepted. The leading lexicographers, who 
prided themselves upon their orthoepy, 
did not question its justice. They felt 
bound in consequence to show that their 
right to be treated as authorities was due 
to the happy combination which had met 
in them of the correctness of learning 
and the elegance of gentility. Accord- 
ingly, their utterances on this point de- 
serve much more attention than they have 
ever received. 

First in order comes Sheridan. He 
was born at Quilea in Ireland. His fa- 
ther, a teacher and a clergyman, was the 
intimate friend and chosen companion of 
Swift. It was to some extent upon the 
personal relations existing between these 
two that the son based his title to speak 
with authority. According to him, in the 
time of Queen Anne, the Augustan age 
of our literature, special attention was 
paid to the English language. It was 
then pronounced with the greatest uni- 
formity and with the utmost elegance. 
When the house of Hanover, indifferent 
to learning and letters, came to the 
throne, this happy condition of things 
disappeared. Men became careless, both 
in writing and speaking. But Sheridan 
had received his early education from a 
master—by whom he meant his father— 
who had been trained in the traditions 
of the old school, and who through Swift 
had ample facilities for acquiring the best 
pronunciation when pronunciation was at 
its best. To this master he read daily 
for hours, and received from him con- 
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stant correction. Subsequently he had 
come in contact with the men of the age 
most distinguished for rank and genius, 
and the instruction he had received in 
early youth he had re-enforced by study- 
ing the utterance of the many wise and 
great whom he had met. 

We have here Sheridan’s credentials 
from his own lips. He was an educated 
Irishman, who had been trained by an- 
other Irishman, and from him had re- 
ceived the pure pronunciation of the so- 
called Augustan age of our literature. 
This, he averred, was better than that 
which had preceded or that which had 
followed it. His original authority was 
therefore that of his father, and by im- 
plication that of Dean Swift. The pro- 
nunciation thus derived had been modi- 
fied and developed to suit the time by 
a study of the practice that prevailed in 
the very best society of his own age. Any 
one so disposed can now accept Sheridan 
at his own valuation. But not so did 
his contemporaries. Naturally, rival lexi- 
cographers would criticise his orthoepy 
with severity. That was both a personal 
privilege and a professional duty. But 
his work did not eseape ridicule from 
those who had no interest in any of the 
other pronouncing dictionaries issuing 
from the press. In particular, his Irish- 
isms, as they were called, were made a 
constant subject of reproach. 

Next came Walker. He too, according 
to his own account, had been the chosen 
companion of the best and the highest 
in the land. But he was far from ap- 
proving of the pronunciation taught by 
Sheridan, also a representative of the 
most cultivated society. “ The numerous 
instances,” he wrote, “I have given of 
impropriety, inconsistency, and want of 
acquaintance with the analysis of the 
language sufficiently show how imperfect 
I think his dictionary is, upon the whole.” 
Walker, in fact, felt free to criticise any 
or all of his predecessors. Of Nares, who 
in 1784 had brought out a work on Eng- 
lish orthoepy, but is now known mainly 
by his glossary of Elizabethan words and 
phrases, he declared that he “had on 
many occasions mistaken the best usage.” 
With his own possession of that some- 
what vague article he was supremely 
satisfied, and he was good enough to let 
us know how he came to secure it. In 


the advertisement to the later editions of 
his dictionary he informed us that he 
was born within a few miles of London, 
had lived there almost all his life, and 
had there exercised himself in public 
speaking for many years. He was, in 
truth, profoundly impressed with his own 
opportunities and qualifications. “To 
such a person,” he proudly remarked of 
himself, “if to any one, the true pro- 
nunciation of the language must be very 
familiar.” The vernacular instinct, he 
went on to tell us, that was his own by 
right of birth, had been developed by 
constant study and by constant associa- 
tion with the best speakers. 
Self-confidence of this sort is an ef- 
fective auxiliary in most struggles; but 
in matters of usage it is more than half 
the battle. No small share of Walker’s 
success in being received as an au- 
thority was due to his calm assertion 
that when it came to pronunciation, he 
was the man, and on that subject wisdom 
would die with him. But the weary seek- 
er after an unassailable standard was not 
permitted to escape from the distraction 
of conflicting authorities by reposing 
peacefully in Walker’s arms. If that 
lexicographer found fault with Sheridan, 
there were those who found fault with 
him. Not to speak of others, Knowles 
in 1835 brought out his pronouncing dic- 
tionary. On the title-page he proclaimed 
himself the father of the author of Vir- 
ginius and also the nephew of Thomas 
Sheridan. It was to be expected that 
the nephew of his uncle should not speak 
well of that uncle’s depreciator. He as- 
serted that where Sheridan had com- 
mitted one error, Walker had committed 
two. Censures from such a quarter might 
perhaps be attributed to hereditary hos- 
tility; but that is a view which cannot 
be taken of the criticism made by Smart, 
who in 1836 brought out a revision of 
Walker’s dictionary, “ adapted,” says the 
title-page, “to the present state of litera- 
ture and science.” In a preface to a 
later edition of this work, Smart, with all 
the pride of a native Englishman, loftily 
declared that the authors of previous 
dictionaries had with few exceptions been 
Irishmen or Seotchmen. No wonder that 
he felt outraged at the presumption which 
had attempted to override the disabilities 
of birth. Furthermore, he tells us, he 
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had been informed that Walker himself 
was a Yorkshireman, and was confident 
that the information must be correct 
from certain pronunciations which he 
specified. “This Northern peculiarity,” 
he added, “along with others of pro- 
vincial origin, is unconsciously copied 
by provincial editors of subsequent dic- 
tionaries, who pay more deference to 
Walker’s correctness of ear than my ex- 
perience warrants me in conceding.” 

As Walker had taken particular pains 
to state that he was born near London, 
and had spent most of his life there, it 
was somewhat hard upon him to be dis- 
dainfully termed a Yorkshireman by his 
own reviser, and in addition to have the 
pure London pronunciation, upon which 
he had plumed himself, stigmatized as 
provincial by another cockney. Smart, in 
his turn, did not neglect to disclose to 
us the foundation of his right to be deem- 
ed an authority. It was nothing but a 
variation of the same old tune. He was 
born and bred in the West End of Lon- 
don. From the outset of his career his 
attention had been turned to the subject 
of orthoepy, and early in life he had pro- 
duced a work on that subject, entitled 
the Practical Grammar of English Pro- 
nunciation. He had been employed as a 
teacher of elocution in the first families 
of the kingdom, not excepting the family 
of the highest person. He had lectured 
frequently before literary and scientific 
institutions in the metropolis; and dur- 
ing the same period had kept up a con- 
stant intercourse with men of letters. 
What more could be asked ? 

There are two things that strike the 
attention of any one who makes a careful 
examination of dictionaries, and of the 
orthoepy set forth by the men who pre- 
pare them. The first is that the pronun- 
ciation of a certain number of words 
is represented in them differently. The 
second is that the compilers of all of 
them assert their own infallibility or as- 
sume_it. Each one of them has a serene 


confidence in the conclusions which he 
has reached, and is thoroughly convinced 
of his ability to act as guide to others. 
The early ones, as we have seen, made the 
mistake of giving the reasons upon which 
their faith in themselves was founded. 
All of these assure us that they had spent 


their lives wholly or in part in a region 
where the pure article of pronunciation 
was supposed to be held in keeping by 
the nobility of rank and of intellect. To 
them, accordingly, had been vouchsafed 


the very best opportunities for securing 


this inestimable jewel. All of them had 
been in the habit of giving instruction 
in families that belonged to the highest 
circles. All of them had associated fa- 
miliarly with the most distinguished men 
of science and letters. It is therefore 
naturally annoying to the seeker after 
positive truth to find these intimate 
friends of scholars and statesmen dis- 
agreeing among themselves,—in fact, 
manifesting at times a thinly veiled con- 
tempt for the opinions of their rivals, 
and implying that the society in which 
these had learned their way of pronoun- 
cing was no better than it should be. 

It is more than annoying; it is dis- 
couraging. For their differences are 
sometimes very marked. From the out- 
set there has inevitably been the ever- 
lasting contest between the sticklers for 
abstract propriety and the advocates of 
what has become the general practice. 
This contention has ended sometimes in 
the success of the one party, sometimes 
in that of the other. In colonel we have 
seen the triumph of the latter; but we can 
offset it by the success of the former in 
the case of the words cucumber and as- 
paragus. In each of these two it has 
taken practically a century to establish 
the present usage. Sheridan knows no 
such pronunciation as cowcumber, and 
while he inserts sparrow-grass, he merely 
says of it that it is “corrupted from as- 
paragus.” But Walker manfully recog- 
nized the actual situation. He observes 
regretfully of cucumber that “it seems 
too firmly fixed in the sound of cow- 
cumber to be altered.” He admits, as did 
Johnson and others, that asparagus is the 
theoretically correct form; but he adds 
that “the corruption of the word into 
sparrow-grass is so general that aspara- 
gus has an air of stiffness and pedantry.” 
Nor did these pronunciations die out 
easily or early from the practice of 
polite society. 


Nore.—The consideration of this subject 
will be continued by the author in a later 
number.—EDIToR. 











The Transformation of Em Durham 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


TRAVELLER in the Kentucky sec- 

tion of the Alleghanies found him- 

self in the centre of a circle of 
nature very lightly touched by humanity. 
Nature, which surged and whelmed all 
around him, was large and bold and 
beautiful, while humanity, in its oceca- 
sional rare intrusions, was invariably 
gaunt, unkempt, silent, and sad. So de- 
void were all the people of playfulness 
and even of smiles, so certain was every 
one of them to wear a downward droop 
with every facial feature, that the trav- 
cller turned in his saddle on that first 
afternoon of his invasion of the moun- 
tains and told old Nature what he 
thought of her companion, Man. <Ad- 
dressing a great wooded valley beneath 
him—a vast spreading mass of autumn- 
tinted tree-top foliage—he exclaimed, 

“The key-note of this country is sad- 
ness.” 

Ilis native guide, lagging behind on 
horseback, hurried up beside the traveller 
and said that the next house on Wildeat 
Creek was that of “Old Cale Durham.” 
The traveller mistook it for a frame 
dwelling, but was told that it was, in 
truth, a log cabin boarded over. It made 
a pleasing picture as it stood in an 
orderly enclosure decked with 
fruit trees and great splotches of bright- 
yellow and deep-red chrysanthemums. 
The massive stone chimney, not missing 
from any house or cabin in these moun- 
tains, was uncommonly large and well 
made. There was a front porch, but it 
was so worn and rotted that all traffic 
of visitors and inmates went in and out 
by the kitchen door in the rear exten- 
sion or annex of the house. Within, all 
was neat and clean and orderly. <A 
young, freshly shaven man of twenty- 
four, in his waisteoat ‘and shirt-sleeves, 
weleomed the traveller and led him into 
the bedroom, where he found three tidy 
beds, three chairs, a linen - chest, a bu- 
reau, an open fireplace, a Yankee clock, 
No. 638.—34 
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a carpeted floor, lithographs on the pa- 
pered wall, and a flight of stairs leading 
to an attic. A rifle rested over the door 
into the kitchen. On the stairs sat 
“Old Man” Durham, and to the room 
the traveller was made welcome by the 
daughter, “ Em.” 

More noticeable than anything else in 
this house were the ease and grace of 
manner of all three of the Durhams. 
They let it appear that they were proud 
of themselves. A grandfather fought at 
King’s Mountain in the war of the Revo- 
lution; the present Old Man Durham’s 
father fought under Jackson at New 
Orleans, he named his son General Jack- 
son Durham, and the son, in turn, had 
fought on the Northern side in the Re- 
bellion. The young man was not only 
shaven clean and wearing polished shoes, 
but he showed respect for his father 
and gallantry toward his sister. “ Pap,” 
said he, “here’s a gentleman has ealled. 


Kin I offer him and his friend cheers? 
No, Em, let me git the cheers. You 


set still.” 

The old man wore store clothes—a 
white shirt, a collar and a tie, which, it 
must be confessed, made him look very 
uncomfortable. THe was in his. shirt- 
sleeves, of course, and in many ways was 
so singular as to appear to have stepped 
ont of a modern comedy of backwoods 
life. The son, the daughter Em, and he 
formed the entire household. The father 
and the son were the farm-workers, and 
Em the cook and housewife. Each had 
a bed to himself or herself in the parlor 
or “settin’-room ” where they now enter- 
tained the traveller. 

As the traveller stayed there overnight. 
he had a chance to study the mountain 
mode of accommodating a whole family 
in one small bedroom. At bedtime the 
men went out-of-doors while Em retired 
by the light of the lamp. She then blew 
out the light, and they filed into the dark- 
ened room, removed their trousers, coats, 
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waistcoats, and shoes, and crept into bed 
in their underclothes. 

The traveller noted many peculiarities 
of the mountain dialect during his visit. 
When the old man said “several” he 
meant many. “Several men” meant a 
crowd, but many children were “a passel 
of ’em.” He spoke of a crafty man as 
“a feller who’d skin a flea for four 
pence.” In thus clinging to the word 
“nenee” of his ancestors, in a land that 
knows only cents, he was not as peculiar 
as his daughter Em, who borrowed more 
than one word from Chaucer’s day. 
“Mammy used to say she was greatly 
holpen by her Bible,” Em remarked. 
These mountain-folk all use a speech as 
foreign and antedated as the rest of their 
civilization. They “study on” a subject 
where we consider or reflect. They still 
use linsey-woolsey, speak of it as such, 
and continue to weave it in their homes. 

“Em Durham, of Wildeat Creek, up 
by Andy Douglass’s holler” (for that 
was her name and address), greatly inter- 
ested the traveller. She was about six- 
teen; she read and wrote as little and as 
badly as a cross-roads mountain free- 
school teacher could lead her to do in 
three or four short terms; she chewed to- 
baeeo, and she supposed that Em was her 
full Christian name, never having heard 
of its entirety, Emma. She could plough 
with any adept adult woman on: Wildcat 
Creek; she could clear a field of “ filth,” 
which is to say weeds and stubble, as 
well as any man. She could outshoot her 
brother with his own “ rifled-gun,” and 
to beat her he used to have to borrow 
Palestine Settles’s old piece, altered from 
a flintlock, six feet long, and accustomed 
to being changed from one stock to an- 
other so as not to be recognized at a 
“turkey shoot,” for Pal Settles’s was 
barred out of all matches as being “ the 
winnin’est gun in the eo’ntry.”. Em 
could milk and churn as well, but was 
the only girl in the region who was not 
allowed to do so. Her brother milked the 
cows, sneakingly, and churned boldly in 
the kitchen or the lean-to, where no 
passer-by could see him. The dead and 
gone mother had trained her son in the 
belief that no true man would ever let a 
woman do any hard or menial work that 
he could do himself. To understand how 
remarkable a fact this was one must 


know our mountaineers. Perhaps there 
were not at that time, among the three 
millions of mountaineers, a dozen men 
who ever churned a “ mess of butter.” 

“You are very different from any 
people I have yet seen in the mountains,” 
the traveller said to Em. “ You show 
such respect for your father; you say 
you have always done as nearly as you 
could whatever your parents required 
of you; you and your brother are so 
affectionate and kind to one another; I 
have never seen such another family in 
the mountains.” 

“Well, it’s all Mammy’s doin’,”’ Em 
replied. “ You’d orter seen my Mammy, 
then you'd understand everything. She 
died a year ago, after being sick so long 
I ecouldn’t git but little schoolin’. Only 
Pappy, my brother Will Ed, and I was to 
the buryin’, but when we hev the funeral 
hit will be a big one. My two brothers 
what’s West and my married sister in 
Alabama will be yere with we-all. Pap- 
py’s hed me write to they-all, so as to hev 
the funeral when they-all kin be yere, 
‘long with all our other kin in the moun- 
tains. Pappy wants the funeralizin’ to 
be done by Mr. Moses Fish, the preacher 
at B’ar Waller” (Bear Wallow), “ an’ 
so he’s hed me to write to him about 
hit too. 

“ You-all have the funeral same time’s 
the buryin’, I guess, but I don’t reckon 
that’s ever done in these yere mountains. 
We hev the funeral when we ean afford 
to do it right proper, or when it’s con- 
venient to a right smart of our kin an’ 
friends. Lying Ed Chaney over on Bull- 
skin Creek hed the funeral of his first 
wife last spring, ten years after her 
buryin’. She died, and he married 
Easter [Esther] Lineoln. They got 
divoreed, an’ he married Ellender [ Elea- 
nor] McGuire. She died, and he done 
married Easter over agen, and then her 
father’d left her money enough so they 
could hev a funeral for his first wife.” 

Such was the speech and such the 
environment and intellectual status of 
Em Durham, and yet the traveller 
thought her the very next thing to a 
lady. At the least, he thought that 
her rude soul inhabited the bodily en- 
velope of a lady; at the most, he _ be- 
lieved that nearly all her promptings 
were elevated, proud, and fine. During 
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what she would have called the evening 
and he termed the afternoon she sang 
when he asked her, without any affecta- 
tion either of shyness or of art, but just 
as simply as a bird sings in the forest. 
She called the song “ Ladie Marget” (or 
Lady Margaret, as we would say), but 
when she wrote out its words for him 
she headed them “Sweet William, or 
Ladie Marget.” The traveller knew the 
song to be one in a well-known collection 
of early English ballads, and when, a 
long time later, he compared this moun- 
tain version with the original, he prized 
Em Durham’s copy for its numerous 
proofs of the tenacity with which the 
mountain-folk have clung to words and 
phrases their ancestors learned three cen- 
turies ago, and which were intelligible to 
the ancestors, but are often meaningless 
to those who sing them to-day. The song 
that Em Durham sang was as follows (a 
few unimportant verses being omitted) : 


SWEET WILLIAM, OR LADIE MARGET 
Sweet William arose one early May morn, 
He dressed himself in blue, 
Saying, “ Tell unto me the long, long love, 
Setween Ladie Marget and you.” 


“TI know nothing of Ladie Marget’s love, 
I know she don’t love me. 

To-morrow morning at eight o'clock 
Ladie Marget my bride shall be.” 


Ladie Marget was standing in her own hall 
door 

A-combin’ back her hair, 

And there she espied sweet Willie and his 
bride 

As they to the church drew nigh. 


She threw away her ivory comb, 

In silk wound up her hair, 

And out of the room the fair maid went, 
And she never returned any more. 


The day being gone and the night coming on, 
When most men were asleep, 

Sweet William he saw Ladie Marget’s ghost 
A-standing at his bed feet. 


“Oh, how do you like your bed?” said she, 

“Oh, how co you like your sheet? 

Oh, how do you like that fair pretty girl 
That’s standing at your bed feet.” 


And then he called his merry maids all; 
He called them two by three; 

And then he asked the lief of his bride 
If he Ladie Marget might see. 


He went into her own hall door ny 
And tingled at the ring; 
And none was so ready as her self-seventh 
brother 
To rise and let him in. 
“Oh, she is in the kitchen,” said he, 
“Or she is in the hall; 
Or she is in the upper chamber 
Amongst the merry maids all.” 


“No, she is not in the kitchen,” says he, 
“Nor she is not in the hall, 

But there she lies in her coffin, 
Stretched out against the wall.” 


Without having the original ballad by 
him the traveller noted the fact that our 
mountaineers had not understood the use 
of the word “hall” to denote a castle 
or country-seat, and so had added the 
word “door” to it in order to explain it 
as meaning a passageway in a house. He 
saw that in the expression “ And tingled 
at the ring” these rude people had pre- 
served a record of a form of door-knocker 
or alarm abandoned centuries ago in Eu- 
rope and never in use in America. He 
questioned Em Durham upon these points 
and many others, and discovered that she 
could explain no single one of them; 
indeed, she had no idea why any woman 
should be called Lady this or Lady that, 
but she said she “reckoned” it was a 
lover’s term, or it meant that the woman 
was pretty and not yet “on the eull list ” 
—meaning that she was under twenty, 
and therefore not an old maid. 

On the next day it wase the traveller’s 
turn to entertain the Durhams and all 
the other families on Wildeat Creek and 
the pockets and minor valleys debouching 
from its deep broad way amid the kills. 
Everywhere that he had been he had left 
word that he would speak next evening 
at the Wildeat chureh-house and _illus- 
trate his talk with lantern views. The 
little log churech-house was more than 
half filled when he went upon the plat- 
form and faced the people, and he no- 
ticed that just as Em Durham had 
queened it over all the others as she 
passed up the aisle to a front pew, so 
she was now the most commanding and 
prepossessing feminine figure in the con- 
gregation. The traveller said that he was 
going to speak of a fairy palace not many 
miles away—a splendid building or series 
of buildings into which between seven 
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hundred and nine hundred mountain 
boys and girls walked almost blindly 
every year, certain to have the scales 
fall from their eyes and to be blinded 
with a vision so magical that in time, 
as they practised and developed their 
sight, they were able to behold nearly all 
that had ever been in the world, to see 
and talk with the greatest men in the 
world’s history, to read the secrets of the 
trees and the rocks and skies, and even 
to see something of the future. 

Many of his listeners quickly guessed 
that he referred to Berea College, the 
pioneer seat of learning for the mountain- 
folk, and the one which has done the 
most to adapt itself to the conditions 
and needs of the people. A rustle of 
uneasiness tinctured with a suggestion 
of rebellion stirred the men in the pews. 
They were “ agen’ eddication,” they held 
that “hit makes people biggetty,” and 
each was in the habit of saying that his 
“father done well without ary bit of 
book-l’arnin’.” But the traveller felt that 
the young people were heeding what he 
said and hearkening greedily. To them 
he said that Berea offered a year’s educa- 
tion and board and lodging for only a dol- 
lar and a half or less, per week of school- 
ing, and a large part of this could be 
paid for in work done at the college by 
such students as were too poor to pay 
with money. He told of girls who farmed 
a patch of corn at home to get money 
with which to go to Berea. He told of 
boys and girls who came with nothing 
but a colt or cow or two, or a few “ bed- 
kivers ” woven by their mothers. He told 
of the zealous, earnest teachers, under 
President W. G. Frost, who are noted in 
their specialties and fit to teach in any 
Eastern college, yet prefer to work in 
the only college in the world “ where 
students starve to get an education, and 
the college starves to provide it.” Finally, 
he told of the trades taught to both boys 
and girls to send them forth self-support- 
ing, of the joyous lives the students lead, 
their games and pastimes, their liter- 
ary society, their forming of lifelong 
friendships, and all else that he fan- 
cied might stir them to wish to enter 
the college. 

Weeks and months passed, and one day 
when he was back again at his labors 
as a teacher in Berea he saw Em Durham 


riding into town on a pony, with another 
girl on the saddle-cloth behind her. 
Later that day he found her in the of- 
fice of the college; and she told him that 
she had come “to git an eddication.” 
She was not a queen of her sex in his or 
any other eyes on this oceasion, but a 
frightened, shy, worried-looking girl in 
a paltry gown whose shape bore no rela- 
tion to any fashion except that of the 
cabin drudges she had left behind her. 
IHle was accustomed to seeing the girls 
come to Berea looking like that, and he 
knew that in less than a month she 
would absorb enough of the art of look- 
ing her best to appear in place in the 
crowds in any of our cities, so magical 
is the feminine gift of transformation 
onee its possessor feels herself out of 
touch with her neighbors. 

On the next morning after Em Dur- 
ham came to Berea, and while he was at 
his breakfast at seven o’clock, she ap- 
peared at the house where he lodged. 
She was trembling with some overmas- 
tering emotion, but her face was set 
into an expression of indomitable reso- 
lution, heightened by a fierce wild light 
in her eyes. 

“T came yere to Berea on ’eount of 
what you preached in our church-house,” 
said she, “and now’t I’m goin’ back 
home again I thought you’d be the only 
one I'd care to tell. I hain’t been to bed. 
I’ve been settin’ out under the trees back 
of the Ladies’ Hall all night. Why? Do 
vou know what they done? They done 
put me in a room with Zoni Lincoln. Her 
brother killed my brother ’eause both 
were girlin’ at the same house, and Josh 
Lineoln shot him like a coward from the 
bresh whar he was hidin’ ’side the road. 
Think Td room an’ sleep with that 
trash? If you do, you don’t know the 
Durhams, I don’t guess.” 

The traveller—now professor—reason- 
ed with Em, counselled her to do nothing 
rash, not to bring her mountain savagery 
to the college, and, above all, not to wreck 
her future by leaving college without 
acquiring what she had come for. The 
professor was very severe with her, as he 
saw that he needed to be. He said it 
would be very easy to give her a room- 
mate from some other county, or even 
one from some distant State, and this 
should be arranged at once, but it would 
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not be easy or even possible to refine 
into ladyhood a tempestuous, wicked 
girl who tried to bring her barbarism 
into a temple sacred to civilization. 
As he spoke with startling frankness 


of the shame she was bringing upon, 


the college and upon the proud standing 
of her family, she gradually lowered her 
head until her chin was on her breast 
and she was a weeping penitent. The 
professor led her in this mood back to 
the matron of the Hall and she was newly 
placed, with a girl from Ohio, not a word 
of reproach or warning being uttered by 
the matron or any one else once the pro- 
fessor had his say. 

That was their last private talk in 
Berea. In a short time our traveller- 
professor took up another line of endeavor 
in a distant city. Years passed, and 
with each summer came a longing once 
again to mount a horse and ride through 
the smiling valleys and along the ridges 
of the beautiful Cumberland Mountains. 
At last he found himself back upon the 
mountains, travelling the selfsame roads 
over which he had toiled as a canvasser 
for the college. 

Upon one brilliant autumn afternoon 
he came to the cabin of the Durhams, 
and, with a regret for which he was not 
prepared, he saw that the old house was 
in such wretched plight as to proclaim 
it the home of a shiftless and impover- 
ished family. His first inquiry was met 
by the reply that there were no Durhams 
left in those parts. The old man had 
died, the son who lived with him had been 
ambushed and murdered by a rival for 
the hand of a mountain-girl, and Em, 
the daughter, had sold the farm and 
moved away. 

By a lucky accident the traveller met 
Em in a house at which he called next 
day. Her horse, saddled and bridled, was 
at the gate, and she was ealling on two 
girls, who made a pretty picture as they 
sat on their porch with a spinning-wheei 
between them, singing, talking, and spin- 
ning as each humor seized them. Em 
welcomed the traveller warmly. She 
recognized him at once, but it was only 
by frequent glances and occasional deep 
study of her features that he was able to 
trace the rude and clumsy mountain-girl 
of years ago under the self-possessed, well- 
mannered young woman by his side. She 


was well dressed in a gown of simple yet 
modish fashioning, but made of the home- 
spun cloth that is made in so many of 
the cabins. She wore the regulation sun- 
bonnet of the mountain - women, but it 
was so deftly fashioned of the thinnest 
lawn that he mentally compared it to a 
flower. She asked him to visit her at 
her new home a few miles distant, and 
as they rode side by side she talked 
freely and fast. In the course of her 
monologue she gave him a view of what 
goes on at Berea such as no professor 
could ever get. 

“How long did you study in Berea?” 
he inquired. 

“T took the collegiate course,” she re- 
plied. “ Father died soon after I went to 
the college; Will Ed, my brother, had been 
murdered by a rival for the love of the 
girl he was courting, and I was left alone. 
My means were much greater than we had 
supposed that father possessed, and I was 
able to remain in college four years. I say 
that very lightly, but you have no notion 
how heavily the time pressed upon me at 
first, or how cruelly every girl feels the 
strain of that right-about face in every 
particular of her life. It’s a change from 
the life of a bird to something like im- 
prisonment—all iron routine and never- 
absent fetters of discipline that seem to 
wear through her flesh and bone. After 
you went away—when you had roused the 
old Satan in me by likening me to a wild 
animal—I sobered, and I saw that you 
were right. I never gave any more trou- 
ble, but I nearly died—TI really did take 
sick—of longing for home and freedom, 
for my old bird-life. My heart and my 
health both broke before I conquered the 
yearning. Plenty of girls went away 
downright ill every term—just of home- 
sickness and hatred of regularity,—but I 
stuck it out. 

“ Do you suppose you or any other pro- 
fessor at Berea ever understood this?” 
she continued. “Do you know what it 
is to live where the day has but three 
divisions,—morning, evening, and night, 

each one eight hours long, and where a 
clock is only an ornament, never right, 
and seldom going? Can you imagine 
leaving home and wishing for nothing 
to take with you except the family comb, 
which, of course, you may not have, and 
your other dress—if you have another— 
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that you are not wearing? From that 
you step with one plunge into a place 
where they teach you to use two sheets 
on a bed, to take baths, to wear shoes 
all day instead of only when you are 
going to the village or the ehurch- 
house. And all the time you are dying 
for fresh air. You think —even when 
the windows are up, in summer — that 
you will suffocate, that you must rush 
out into the woods and tear open your 
dress and loosen the things that bind 
your lungs, and drink in all the air of 
a whole valley.” 

When the two approached Em’s home 
the traveller noticed from afar that 
though it was a two-storied log cabin, it 
was singularly well fashioned. It gloried 
in broad porches, and was smart with new 
paint in stripes of blue and white, which 
gave it an Italian effect. Around it was 
a lovingly attended garden of many old- 
fashioned flowers in plots divided by 
gravel paths. It was the most attractive 
mountain cabin he had seen, and yet it 
offered nothing radical in departure from 
the others. It was better than the others, 
and yet was produced from the materials 
that are close to the hands of every moun- 
tain family. He was not considering any 
moral in a house so much as the woman 
therein, and therefore if there was a 
moral in what he saw of Em’s home, it 
wholly escaped him. When she bade 
him enter he could not help noticing 
that within the room every appoint- 


ment was of mountain form and moun- 
tain material. 

“You are struck by the appointments 
of my cabin,” said the hostess. 

“Indeed I am,” the traveller replied. 
“At first I fancied myself in a home 
that was simply more attractive than 
most, but I see that these charming 
effects are all produced by native art 
and material.” 

“Entirely, excepting the piano,” she 
replied. “I try to live, in doors and out, 
in a manner to show my people the full- 
est possibilities of their own resources 
and to make them proud of all that 
they possess.” 

“You are making your own life a ser- 
mon, then?” 

“ Rather teaching a lesson,” she replied. 
“Tf there is a sermon, it must be for con- 
tentment among my people—but, truly, 
it is a very practical matter-of-fact les- 
son in the utilization of the common- 
place. You see, as a Berea graduate, I 
desire to show what little I can of the 
gain that comes with education and yet 
not appear what my people eall ‘ big- 
getty,—that is, conceited. My neighbors 
who visit here find nothing different from 
themselves or from what they have always 
had around them. The piano and my 
library are extras, but not weaknesses, 
I hope. My husband is continuing his 
education, as I am mine, by reading, and 
together we hope to help others as Berea 
College helped us.” 


Pebbles 


BY €. RANN KENNEDY 


PEBBLES, we 


In a sea 


Of mingled mirth and misery. 


Crunch and grind 
Every kind 


Angles off, a shape shall find. 


Presently 


We shall be 


Fair and fit for God to see. 
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The Survival of Human Personality 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, PhD. 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology in Clark University 


general instinctive mind of 

primitive man nor the particular 
rational thought of the modern scientist. 
Still less does it find favor with the poet. 
The naked Brazilian Indian fails to con- 
ceive of it; the chronicler of the Egypt- 
ian King Pepi (5400 s.c.) proclaims it 
as impossible; Huxley, the protago- 
nist of Darwinism, compelled by scien- 
tific data to believe in the immor- 
tality of matter and force, declares his 
readiness to jump at the belief in the im- 
mortality of mind if but a scintilla of 
evidence is forthcoming; Brinton, the 
anthropologist, expresses the opinion that 
the investigation of the history of man- 
kind justifies the “reasonable and holy 
hope ” of the church that death does not 
end all; Browning, the poet of evolution, 
the singer of the love that, more than the 
struggling, shapes its course, confidently 
sees life continued “ there as here.” 

But disbelief in annihilation by no 
means always carries with it a doctrine 
of the survival of human personality 
after death. Animism among primitive 
peoples does not always imply even a 
definite continuity of life beyond the 
grave. Rebirth, reincarnation, metemp- 
sychosis, transmigration, and kindred 
ideas may all flourish without any real 
assertion of surviving human personality. 
Here, not continued development of the 
personality begun in earthly life, but 
happy escape into the body of some new- 
born child or fateful metamorphosis into 
some other creature, is the object of such 
desire as may be. Often, too, the souls of 
the dead are looked upon as evil spirits 
malevolently restless and wandering about 
until they discover their new abode, or 
are by some other means appeased, at 
least for a time. The myths and legends 
of such a period of human thought 
reveal the fact that life on earth was 
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much preferable to the uncertain con- 
dition of the dead. Under such circum- 
stances the development of the idea of a 
continuous personality surviving after 
death was susceptible of but little evolu- 
tion. How difficult it is to “deduce a 
definite dogma of immortality from ani- 
mism ” has been noted by De la Saussaye 
in his recent excellent study of. the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. 

Nor do beliefs in the existence of a 
world beyond the grave necessarily mean, 
with primitive peoples or with our own 
race in its early stages, a distinct concep- 
tion of human personality in the here- 
after of an ampler, more exalted charac- 
ter than that enjoyed during life upon 
earth. Many of the “other worlds,” 
“hereafters,” “ spirit-lands,” ete., of sav- 
age and barbarous peoples, like the Hades 
of the Greeks and the Sheol of the He- 
brews, in their earliest forms, were places 
of sojourn for the shades of the departed 
quite unattractive in comparison with 
earth, to which occasionally a few of the 
more distinguished individuals, by favor 
of the gods, return for a time, and to 
which, on the other hand, some descend 
without succumbing to death. 

As the idea of human personality be- 
comes clearer in the minds of men, the 
number of those who are thought to pre- 
serve their personal identity complete in 
the after-life increases, and Hades is no 
longer the type of the world tocome. The 
world beyond the grave ceases to be less 
and tends to be more than earth. Man- 
kind has begun to see that the develop- 
ment of human personality here calls for 
its continuance and perfection there. 
From the idea of a general persistence of 
all life, often very characterless and in- 
sipid, represented at one time by animism 
and at another by transmigration and 
similar beliefs, the race advanced to the 
conception of personality as the greatest 
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thing on earth and that most worthy of 
perpetuation. To-day it is seeking evolu- 
tional demonstration. 

The development of the idea of human 
personality, out of the gross mass of 
fluidity and fixity with which the race be- 
gan its existence, into a more or less 
clearly defined entity with ethical at- 
tributes, is the greatest intellectual ex- 
ploit of mankind, just as its conception 
of immortality is, in the words of Fiske, 
its “ supreme poetic achievement.” Man’s 
appearance in the cosmos has been well 
described by Tennyson: 


A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 


And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 
Result in man. 


Human personality has run a like course. 
Out of the “ vast” of all humanity it has 
“drawn,” and, “moving through life of 
lower phase,” has at last “resulted” in 
what we now seek to designate by this 
term. From the crude and varied bulk of 
instinct, thought, and action belonging 
to all the race, personality and its logical 
consequent, personal immortality, have 
slowly shaped themselves. That the in- 
dividual repeats, or recapitulates, more or 
less, the race, is now one of the common- 
places of science. Or, rather, he is the 
race. In the ample vessel of body and 
mind, heart and soul, he holds it all. Its 
past accomplished, its present being 
achieved, its future to be won, lie all, 
dormant or quick, in him. In fact or in 
fancy, asleep or awake, he is all mankind. 
In him the savage and the genius, the 
criminal and the prophet, the warrior and 
the mystic, the bourgeois and the poet, 
hide in the secret chambers, or court the 
broad daylight. To develop a personality 
that was not less than man and could be 
more was a gigantic task. It took ages to 
make mind, ages again to make man, still 
other ages to make personality. 

Gradual growth out of instincts. and 
ideas which made the survival of the 
race, quite apart from ethical considera- 
tions of any sort, the one aim of human 
effort, was necessary before the rise of 
human personality and the development 
of belief in its survival after death were 
at all possible. One great step was taken 
when man began to look upon himself as 
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something more than a mere reproductive 
being. As Von Negelein has pointed out, 
so long as man was regarded as a pro- 
ducer of offspring simply, personality and 
its high implications were impossible and 
unthought of. 

The perpetuation of the race having 
been assured, the individual might drop 
out of sight without concern or damage. 
The birth of his son made the father a 
mere cipher in the community. The ex- 
tent to which such a belief could be car- 
ried is seen in the ancient Hindu prac- 
tice in accordance with which the father 
who has repeated himself in his son, after 
imparting to the latter the sacred Veda- 
knowledge (which constitutes him the 
very image of his parent), retreats, soul- 
less, as a beggar, into the forest. His per- 
sonality has become extinct on earth, and 
its survival in another world would be a 
superfluity. At this stage of human 
thought self-repetition, not the evolution 
of personality, was the care of mankind. 
And woman fared much worse than man, 
whose appanage she was. She is con- 
ceived of at this period as soulless often, 
and devoid of all personality, as also is 
her child until the soul and the person- 
ality of his father are transmitted to him. 
The religious and social implications 
of the doctrine of the soullessness of wo- 
man have been, in some parts of the world 
in diverse ages, a great hindrance to the 
development of her personality, for the 
complete growth of which the lifting of 
this crass male dogma was absolutely 
necessary. In recognizing the personality 
of woman, man made it possible for him- 
self to draw more deeply upon the stores 
of the whole race and thereby strengthen 
and enlarge his own personality. Only 
when the race-survival idea upon the 
merely physical and _ repetitive basis 
Was outgrown were the two. sexes 
enabled to work together for the pro- 
duction of the highest personalities. Not 
before could there pass into the world 
beyond the grave men and women as 
such, and not merely the members of a 
dim line of ancestral spirits whose work 
upon earth had long since been done, 
and whose post-mortem labors were per- 
haps never to begin. 

In ages when the race was under the 
sway of physical prowess, and its more or 
less violent and brutal accompaniments, 
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the meek, who certainly did not then in- 
herit the earth, were even farther from 
gaining the other world. A simple form 
of belief in the survival of the warrior’s 
personality is found in the idea of the 
ancient Teutons that the souls of heroes 
slain on the battle-field ascended immedi- 
ately into the heavens, where they con- 
tinued the struggle begun on earth. 
With many barbarous people, warriors 
alone were believed to be capable of re- 
incarnation, transmigration, or continued 
personal existence; and sometimes, as is 
related in the old Greek legends, warriors 
and heroes were received alive into the 
other world with full retention of their 
individualities. An age of such physical 
emphasis was generally not favorable to 
woman, but, by a sort of poetic justice, 
some primitive peoples classed women 
who died in childbirth with warriors, and 
so the personalities of these survived 
death in folk-opinion. Here the warrior 
and the hero survived as such and not 
as human beings. 

Another set of human beings who, in 
early times, had personal existence after 
death attributed to them before the rest 
of their fellows were the “ medicine- 
men,” shamans, or primitive priests, the 
ancient and uncouth forerunners of the 
clergyman of to-day, to whom, curiously 
enough, still attaches the name parson 
(literally “ person”), as if to emphasize 
the way in which, long ago, personalities 
were recognized and limited. The arts 
and devices of the primitive shaman and 
the “tricks of his trade” contributed 
doubtless to strengthen his claim to sur- 
vival. Later on, when he developed into 
the doctor, the sibyl, the prophet, the 
teacher, the poet, and the early man of 
science, all these gained from the folk the 
attribute of personal immortality the 
more easily by reason of the “ divinity ” 
hedging their common predecessor. With 
peoples who regarded the shaman in this 
way the fate of woman was not so bad. 
Wherever, as is common among savage 
and barbarous peoples, the shaman may 
be of either sex, and sometimes is by pref- 
erence female, woman appears in her dis- 
tinct personality in the other world much 
earlier than would otherwise happen. 

The poet, so often regarded as the 
“maker,” or “creator,” was also one of 
the first to whom immortality was as- 


signed. His personality, so useful and at- 
tractive to his fellows in the develop- 
ment of an art through which the past 
lives again and the future is made very 
present, soon came to be considered im- 
perishable. Mankind was not long con- 
tent to preserve his song alone. Among 
a people so low in the scale of civilization 
as the Andaman Islanders of the Bay of 
Bengal we find that at their great musi- 
cal festivals the honor of singing his own 
songs falls to their composer, no one else 
being allowed to do so, although they may 
be on every one’s lips. This primitive 
copyright is a noteworthy recognition of 
the personality of the poet. In ancient 
Greek legend, according to Homer, Tire- 
sias, bard and seer, enters the land of the 
dead in complete possession of his per- 
sonality, heart and soul, song and 
prophecy. Many savage and barbarous 
peoples entertain identical opinions. 
Another “maker,” the artist, found 
early survival. The power to preserve the 
form and features of the dead and the 
memory of his great achievements during 
life upon earth helped to fortify and in- 
crease belief in his individual existence 
after death. The permanent aspect of a 
statue or a monument served beyond a 
doubt to render more intelligible and 
more tenable the thought of personal im- 
mortality. Painting, too, exercised the 
same function. The existence on earth of 
a duplicate, as it were, of the dead indi- 
vidual was in a way proof of his continu- 
ance in life elsewhere. The solid and 
massive sculptures of ancient Egypt typi- 
fy the eternal existence of the gods and 
mortals whom they depict, and some of 
the old Assyrian figures imply just as un- 
mistakably continuous personality. The 
ancient Hebrews, a people who looked 
with such disfavor upon the making of 
“raven images,” came very late to the 
idea of personal immortality, while the 
Greeks produced Socrates, to whom Da- 
vidson attributes the discovery of “ free 
personality,” and were a people with 
whom plastic art reached a maximum of 
development. Portraiture and memorial 
art can flourish only at a stage of culture 
in which men have overcome the feeling 
that every injury to the counterfeit pre- 
sentment means a like misfortune to the 
original, wherever he may be,—an idea 
thoroughly exemplified in “witch dolls” 
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and other paraphernalia of “sympathetic 
magic.” Art as an aid to the individual 
after death comes when it has ceased to 
be a source of danger to him during life. 
The reluctance of so many individuals to- 
day (like primitive peoples) to have their 
photographs taken indicates how difficult 
it has been for mankind to conceive of a 
personality unexposed to such risks and 
perils. But while the race was turning 
its genius to the memorial representation 
of its dead upon earth, it was at the same 
time laying surer foundations for its 
faith in their personal immortality. We 
have hardly yet learned to estimate at 
its full value this service of art to 
man. Shakespeare makes the poet say 
to the painter: 


It tutors nature: artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 


And if livelier than life, how much live- 
lier than death! 

Personality, it will thus be seen, has 
been of slow growth in so far as human 
beings upon earth are concerned, while its 
evolution in the doctrines of the after- 
life has been even less rapid. The older 
view, in accordance with which the whole 
man survived more or less distinctly in 
those cases in which the existence of in- 
dividuals as such after death was con- 
ceded, was overwhelmed by the mass of 
theories of a later date concerning the 
nature and location of the soul, its sim- 
ple or multiple character, ete. Almost 
every part and function of the body has 
at some time been considered the seat and 
symbol of man’s soul, while the reduction 
of the surviving part of his personality to 
a more or less ethereal minimum has been 
one of the tenets of most of the world’s 
innumerable religions, primitive and 
civilized. In an age of exaltation of 
brute strength Hercules with his elub 
survives, and in an epoch of theological 
hair-splitting a myriad of souls find am- 
ple room on the point of a cambric needle. 
Between these extremes lie many other 
conceptions due to the logie of the phi- 
losopher or the imagination of the folk. 

In confusing personality with this re- 
duced idea of the soul the theologians 
have made the same mistake as have the 
philosophers in confining it within the 
narrow bounds of immediate conscious- 
ness. In. the light of the facts brought 


out by “ child study,” President Hall has 
said that “soul is vastly larger than con- 
sciousness,” and the data afforded by an- 
thropology enable us to add that human 
personality is immensely more than soul 
as it is conceived of in certain quarters. 
Goethe’s “ greatest bliss of mortal men ” 
predicates the survival in the hereafter 
of something more human and more di- 
vine than the meager being which the 
metaphysicians have determined upon 
by their process of elimination. Human 
personality in the other world means not 
the least but the most that can survive 
of all that the race has been, is now, or 
ever shall be. It is in this larger spirit 
that we should approach the evidence con- 
tained in books like Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s 
recent work, and in the publications of 
the Society for Psychical Research, where 
men and women of unimpeachable hones- 
ty have set forth the reasons for their be- 
lief not only in the survival of human 
personality after death, but also in the 
possibility of communication between 
this world and the next. 

The same evidence for the personal 
identity of the dead who seek once more 
to make themselves known to the living 
has not been demanded by all peoples or 
in all ages of human history. When 
physical prowess was the chief virtue of 
mankind the “ghost” was challenged to 
repeat the mighty deeds for which the 
hero he claimed to be was remembered 
upon earth. The club of Hercules return- 
ed with him from the other world. The 
armor of St. George and St. James was 
the same they wore when here below. In 
another epoch, proofs of the senses of 
sight, touch, hearing, and smell are re- 
lied on. 

Sleep and dream have sometimes 
made such an impression upon man 
that he has been content to receive from 
that source the confirmations of his belief 
in the continued existence of his depart- 
ed fellows,—this is the case with very 
many primitive peoples. The declaration 
of genius in matters relating to the after- 
life has been listened to eagerly since the 
race began to think about these things, 
and, in all ages, those who have deemed 
that “great wits to madness nearly are 
allied” have sought corroborative evi- 
dence from the mentally abnormal. 

It is rather surprising at first blush 
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that the abnormal has loomed so large in 
the attempts to prove the existence of hu- 
man personality after death, and that 
even thoughtful men of scientific train- 
ing have been content to accept a con- 
dition of the dead in the next world 
which, by comparison with the evolu- 
tional advances of the individual and the 
race on earth, must be considered a re- 
lapse rather than a step upward. Much 
of the “evidence” would incline one to 
believe that a “fall” of man and not a 
rise is the first step in the to-morrow of 
death. Table-rapping, slate-writing, crys- 
tal-gazing, fact-ferreting, puzzle-guessing, 
“ mind-reading,” and the like, convince 
the primitive man who survives in us, as 
once they did the race. Coincidences, 
spirit - messages, ghostly visions, and 
things that smell of the tomb appeal to 
another side of us as valid proof, for so 
thought our ancestors of old time. The 
phenomena of sleeping and dreaming, of 
hypnotism and suggestion, of hysterical 
and semiunconscious states of mind, of 
swoon and trance, affect us or not ac- 
cording as we have in ourselves more or 
less of the race’s long response to such 
stimuli in the past. There is something 
to be said even in favor of Mr. Myers’s 
contention that telepathy is a step ‘in 
evolution which may have reached its 
highest development in savagery or bar- 
barism, just as, e.g., the sense of smell 
was at its acme in the prehuman animal 
world. The secondary and multiple per- 
sonalities of the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist, the “other selves” of children 
and adults, the personalia of youth and 
adolescence, and all the other more or 
less subliminal consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, sane and deranged, furnish evi- 
dence which the race formerly accepted as 
good and sound. 

But to rest the case for the survival 
of human personality after death upon 
evidence which convinces the oldest and 
least evolved of all its elements is a 
needless error. All through the ages 
there has continued a body of normal evi- 
dence revealing itself in the faith of 
genius and what Professor James has 
well styled the “ precursive faith” of the 
folk. The full development of any great 
idea in the mind of the individual is al- 
ways preceded by its appearance in a gen- 
eral form in the thought of the race. 
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Most of the noteworthy achievements of 
science had their predecessors in the folk- 
conception of kindred ideas, in the 
“ouess” of genius and in the vision of 
the poet. We may never be able to 
demonstrate to a certainty the survival of 
human personality after death, but 
science has absolutely no quarrel with re- 
ligion in the matter, and will not consent 
to be set off against faith as altogether 
antipodal. The true scientist is pre- 
eminently a man of faith and a poet be- 
sides, and in his own personality he dis- 
covers the proof of its immortal destiny. 
Faith is in fact the consensus of all fac- 
tors which go to make up human per- 
sonality in the dictum which it emits con- 
cerning the future. It is the harmony 
which makes material proof gratuitous. 
Human personality, as has been said, is, 
in a sense, all the race, and when its ele- 
ments have forgotten to war against each 
other and have become “like each other 
as those who love,” the poet and the man 
of science will be one, inearnating and 
proving the facts of faith forever. The 
naming of personality, like its develop- 
ment, has been slow. The word person- 
ality is not a native English term, but has 
been borrowed ultimately from medieval 
Latin and subsequently rescued from the 
lawyers. The corresponding French term, 
personnalité, was admitted to the Acade- 
my’s dictionary so recently as 1762. The 
German Persdnlichkeit was once entirely 
in the possession of the mystics. It was 
zoethe who really immortalized the word 
in his famous lines— 


Hichstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
Sei nur die Persénlichkeit. 


Corresponding to the somewhat imperfect 
grasp we have of what the English word 
stands for is the ambiguous signification 
it still possesses. Thus we speak of “ per- 
sonalities,” meaning what we term other- 
wise “ personal reflections upon another.” 

The rarity of occurrence of person- 
ality, in the high human sense, in our 
books of familiar quotations bears wit- 
ness to the difficulty it has met in as- 
serting itself over against such terms as 
“self,” “soul,” “individuality,”  ete., 
which have never meant quite as much, 
and have often signified a great deal less. 
For personality is neither the all-inclu- 
sive egoism of the ancient barbarian nor 
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the all-exclusive singularity of the mod- 
ern crank. Nor is personality, as its de- 
from indirectly 
suggest, a mask or garment merely of the 
human being, or a momentary cohesion 
and coalescence of disassociated and in- 
congruous entities repeated or continued 
by chance or accident, and familiarized 
by habit with itself. Personality is the 
highest product thus far of the evolution- 
ary process, and tends more and more to 
become what is evidently destined to be 
the conscious human factor in the prog- 


rivation persona might 





the race here and _ hereafter. 
Upon earth it evolves as the supreme ef- 
fort of the race to incarnate itself in the 
individual, and its survival in the next 
world is as necessary for the perfection of 
the true, the good, and the beautiful as is 
the existence of God Himself, who works 
best through means like this. Ideal hu- 
man personality is the one event to which 
the whole race moves. This is the faith 
of man, 


ress of 


As he stands on the heights of his life with 
a glimpse of a height that is higher. 


Judge Not 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


Y many dangerous, devious ways 
The mystery of Love’s law is taught; 
Some learn of smile-lit, vibrant days, 
And some by nights with torment fraught, 
To some, the holy grail is brought 
By damsels in white samite dressed; 
But ah, when I the secret sought, 
It was my false love loved me best! 


Not all may learn the sacred rites 

The priestcraft holds; not all may know 
The wonder-worship and delights 

Of that great love which ends in woe. 

Through dark and death the path must go; 
It is Love’s terrible behest. 


Alas! 


Have I not found it so? 


It was my false love loved me best! 


She knew! 


And stricken by her sin, 


In fevered doubt, and tranced despair, 
I reached the temple, entered in, 

And found the altar garnished there. 

But lo! her speech was everywhere! 
The words she murmured but in jest 

Rang in Love’s sacrament and prayer; 
It was my false love loved me best! 


Through what disloyalty supine, 
What vestal vows dishonored long, 
She learned the ritual of that shrine 
It matters not—for now the song 


And not the singer lives. 


The wrong 


By pain assoiled has only blessed. 
I know the truth—my faith is strong! 
It was my false love loved me best! 
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VI 
ACH day of the conspiracy’s life 
was a joyous surprise to the con- 
spirators, yet so simply, so nat- 
urally did events shape themselves to 
the situation that already the poise on 
the edge of the precipice began to feel 
secure to them. Lindsay laughed more 


than once as he caught himself ac- 
cepting the honors of his office in 
good faith. Ogilvie had handled the 


cablegrams to and from New York with 
skill and daring; and then suddenly the 
cable had been broken —cut—no one 
quite understood—and it was not yet 
repaired. The Orinoco, the Trinidad’s 
sister ship, was in New York with a 
broken shaft, and would not be in sailing 
order for a week, and Ogilvie had man- 
aged to detain the Trinidad herself in 
Hamilton harbor, so that she had only 
just sailed, and would not be due again 
from America for some time. To all ap- 
pearances the meteoric government, with 
almost a week of success, had days yet 
to run. Its perpetrators, care cast to the 
Jermuda winds, were enjoying with a 
rounded and perfect irresponsibility their 
criminal career. 

“Tf this Washington’s birthday cele- 
bration only goes through,” Mrs. Clinton 
adjured the pulsing skies from her win- 
dow, “then the world may come to an 
end! Then we shall have lived!” 

It was an extraordinary, a unique day 
in the annals of the islands. All the 
school-children, by request of the Govern- 
or, were given a holiday, in honor of 
that great Englishman George Washing- 
ton, and all were invited to lunch in 
the grounds of Government House, and 
to assist at the raising of a flag on the 
new flagstaff of Mount Langton. With 
the far-reaching care of detail, the ex- 
ecutive faculty, the genius for work, for 
which the new Governor was already dis- 


tinguished, the whole affair had been 
planned and carried out, and two o’clock 
found numbers of fresh little faces smil- 
ing and numbers of cheerful little voices 
chattering about white -covered tables 
spread on the lawn. The Governor had 
been out and about talking to them, and 
each child had an impression that the 
gay, kind face looked particularly happy 
because that child was there. The Govern- 
or’s party were now at luncheon indoors, 
but later the public were invited, the flag 
was to be raised, and there was to be a 
speech from the man who had so quickly 
won all their hearts, As the luncheon 
party rose from the table, Mrs. Clinton, 
to-day a dream of cloudy lavender, against 
which a long rope of amethysts sparkled 
with delicate emphasis down her slim 
shoulders — Mrs. Clinton’s gowns were 
always events,—drifted lightly against 
Teddy Ogilvie. 

“T beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to 
hurt you. I hope you’re not injured,” the 
little woman said in a breath. 

“Come along with me to the terrace. 
Coffee is to be there. You don’t want to 
see the portrait-gallery,” growled Ogilvie. 

“T’m not sure. What are they going 
to do in the portrait-gallery ?” 

The pink leather of the secretary’s com- 
plexion cracked into joyful wrinkles. 
“One of Lindsay’s extras. Didn’t you 
hear? He told them that old Lindsay 
who was Governor in 1747 was his ances- 
tor, and he’s going to show them the like- 
ness. Jove! I don’t see how the man 
dares. But it all goes if he does it—he’s 
the gift of popularity for sure. Never 
saw such a chap in all my days!” 


Mrs. Clinton, floating along like a 


sunset fresh from France, by Ogilvie’s 
side, arrived on the still empty terrace. 
“When one has plenty of power and no 
principles and no future, one isn’t much 
hampered,” was her simple explanation. 
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“T want to ask you to drop a word to 
your—to the Governor, about this speech 
he is to make,” the young Englishman 
said. “ He’s a bit dotty about it—plans 
to go it rather strong on the American 
tack, I’m afraid. Says he’s going to make 
them cheer for George Washington and 
the red, white, and blue. Won’t do to lay 
it on too thick, don’t you know. It’s a 
good game about Washington’s birthday, 
and our little arrangement as to the flags 
—that’s quite right. Beautiful. But we 
can’t have the Governor lose his popu- 
larity. This speech will be reported. 
He’d best go slow.” 

Lindsay was carrying off his part this af- 
ternoon better, perhaps, with a more care- 
less and brilliant touch, because his heart 
was not init. Evelyn Minor’s words were 
rankling, and had chosen to-day to rankle 
with peculiar bitterness. “ An English- 
man or a liar,” she had said. She thought 
him the first. He knew himself the sec- 
ond. Would she ever believe him an hon- 
est man now, a dignified citizen, after 
this jugglery? Had he, perhaps, thrown 
away his chance of happiness for a week 
of theatricals? His plan of the day 
would have been to send the ninety-and- 
nine of his guests about ‘their business, 
and to put in the afternoon explaining 
the situation to one. So there was an 
undertow of restlessness, carrying him 
out to a sea of recklessness, beneath the 
sparkling surface of his manner. But 
events were marching fast; he must keep 
his wits about him, and play his réle, so 
irksome to-day, with credit. Any mo- 
ment might bring complications—for in- 
stance, why should Ogilvie, who had been 
called into the house a moment before, 
be staring at him with an expression like 
an agitated punch-bag? ‘The secretary 
managed to cut out his principal from 
the chatter of the satellites. 

“ Lindsay,” he began, excitedly,—* Gen- 
eral, I mean—there’s trouble.” 

Lindsay’s eyes, smouldering with other 
fires, gazed at him impassively. 

“T won’t go into details, but that 
confounded Bellerophon’s off St. George’s, 
and my uncle is on board.” 

The usurping Governor of Bermuda 
showed his good blood by the quietness 
with which he took the shock. A spark 
flashed from deep down in his eyes, but 
no muscle stirred. 


Ogilvie went on in a perturbed, hurried 
growl: “I ought to have known this 
would happen—never thought of the old 
boy’s snapping up the ship in New York. 
I call it a low turn, to get back at us 
this way. It looks as if Providence 
wouldn’t have English war-ships sent 
after beer. Prompt, by Jove! Return 
trip. But there’s a blazing hurry—what 
are you going to do?” 

Lindsay wrinkled his forehead, and 
Ogilvie watched the wrinkles closely, 
with the hope that something was going 
on under them. 

“ Ogilvie, tell me if this is a competent 
lie: Find O’Neill, give him this order— 
he is to intercept the Governor, before 
landing if possible, after if necessary, 
and tell him from you that yellow fever 
has broken out at Mount Langton, and 
that he is on no account to come to Ham- 
ilton until further news from you. 
O’Neill is a fool, but he’s all we have. 
How is that? Will it work?” 

“It’s got to, for a few hours,” said 
Teddy Ogilvie. “It sounds rattling to 
me, anyway, and we haven’t time to think 
up another. Anything else?” 

“How was your message — by tele- 
phone?” 

“Fea” 

“ He hadn’t come ashore ?” 

“No. Wanted a carriage sent.” 

“He'll wait to hear from you, then. 
That’s all right. You’d better telephone 
at once that a message is coming, and 
O’Neill must ride like the devil. I think 
that will delay the Governor till seven 
o’clock or so. And after that ”—he threw 
out his hand—“ after that the deluge.” 

Ogilvie wasted a long heart-beat in a 
lambent grin. “Jove! if you aren’t the 
Governor, you ought to be! I'll bet a 
hundred no Bermuda chief officer ever 
thought as quick as that before.” And 
the eyes that were on the Governor 
opened to see his nephew, apparently out 
of a blue sky, suddenly wring his hand. 

Ogilvie was stopped on his way to de- 
liver the message by that man of destiny 
Mr. Bibbe, seeking as before, with in- 
creasing hunger, his interview with the 
new Governor. Innocently enough the 
new Governor walked into the lion’s 
jaws. He had only had a glimpse of 
Bibbe on the day of the reception, and 
had forgotten all about him. But Teddy 
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Ogilvie was equal to many emergencies. 
Lindsay, coming up behind the young fel- 
low, laid on his shoulder his well hand. 

“Have you sent the message?” he 
asked, hardly noticing the little man 
whose sharp gaze turned on him. 

Ogilvie looked around with a jump. 
“Be kind enough to let me alone,” he 
said, with emphasis, and Lindsay, after 
one shock of astonishment, turned and 
left him. 

Mr. Bibbe’s fishy eyes gleamed with 
curiosity. “ Beg pardon,” said Ogilvie, 
shortly. “A fellow who has been annoy- 
ing me for a week. An American, and 
an impostor, I believe.” He gazed off 
searchingly at the sparkling blue of the 
afternoon ocean, vivid and theatrical be- 
yond the tops of dark cedar-trees. “ No,” 
he said, regretfully. “No, I don’t see 
Governor Lindsay anywhere just now.” 

Then the vigorous planning of a gen- 
eral on the field of battle set to work in 
his brain. “I can’t stand by and nurse 
this rat all the afternoon,” he medita- 
ted. Mrs. Clinton is the alternate, but 
she’s three rows deep in captains and 
subalterns — can’t get at her. There’s 
Hotchkiss, good useful man—T'll put 
him in charge.” 

He glanced down at the ferret face of 
Mr. Bibbe, turning this way and that, 
seeking what he might investigate. 
“Stop here for a bit, will you?” he said. 
“T’ve a friend I’d like you to meet,” and 
with a long step he had buttonholed the 
capitalist. “Do me a favor, will you, 
Hotchkiss? Queer little character over 
there”’— Ogilvie tapped his forehead. 
“ Needs an eye on him. Will you watch 
him for a while? Has some mad idea 
about the Governor. Not dangerous, 
don’t you know, but might make a dis- 
turbance. Just humor him a bit and 
don’t let him get at the General. 

VII 

“Beg pardon, what did I understand 
your name to be?” inquired Mr. Bibbe, 
suspiciously, when Ogilvie had left him 
in the hands of his keeper. 

“Seems like you didn’t understand it 
to be much of anything,” Hotchkiss re- 
plied, genially, “but with full trimmin’s 
it’s Joshuay Hotchkiss, of Oshkosh.” 

“T don’t at all approve of to-day’s 
affair,” said Mr. Bibbe. His head 
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nodded with vicious eagerness, and his 
words hurried over each other. “I con- 
sider it unpatriotic and most uncalled 
for and undignified in General Lindsay.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss, whom the new Gov- 
ernor had stirred to a whole-souled loy- 
alty, lost his beaming expression and 
put his hands in his trousers pockets. 
“Mr. Bibbe,” he said, impressively, 
“you’re the first man on this island 
that has said an unkind word of the 
Governor. Every livin’ soul, so far, 
has wished him well and spoke him 
well. It don’t seem possible that you 
can know the man and yet miscall him 
like that. I guess you can’t know him 
much anyway.” 

Mr. Bibbe flew to arms again. “In 
that point,” he said, “you are correct. 
It is most extraordinary, most ridicu- 
lous and irritating, that I, of all men on 
this island, have not met him. I believe 
that I am the only man here who is an 
old acquaintance of his, and yet it seems 
to be impossible to see him. I came 
here with no other purpose, and I have 
been detained, talking about nothing, 
first by that young man Ogilvie, who 
should have presented me ai once, and 
then—” he glanced at the American’s 
cordial face, and decency kept him from 
finishing the sentence. “ Where is the 
Governor? I must go at once and 
find him.” 

Hotchkiss suddenly remembered his 
instructions. “There now, there now,” 
he said, soothingly, and patted Mr. 
Bibbe’s arm with a rocking-chair motion. 
Mr. Bibbe drew himself up sharply to 
his five feet four, and shook off the ex- 
panse of hand as if it had been a snake. 

“Most extraordinary behavior,” he 
spurted out in staccato. “ Please keep 
your hands off me, sir.” 

At that moment the stately Simmons 
hurried past, and Mr. Bibbe, turning 
his back sharply to Hotchkiss the slow 
moving, demanded, “ My man, where is 
the Governor?” 

Lindsay had been out of sight, but 
fate, like a mischievous child, brought 
him at the moment strolling into view 
his great white sling making him easy to 
see at once. Simmons pointed out his 
master. “Tis Excellency is there, sir— 
with the sling.” Bibbe turned to Hotch- 
kiss with a gasp. 
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“That man! It must be a mistake— 
I have twice been told that the man there, 
with the injured arm, is an American— 
an adventurer or impostor, Mr. Ogil- 
vie stated.” 

Hotchkiss was a bit worried by the ex- 
citable methods of his charge, but it did 
not occur to him that the Governor’s 
identity was to be concealed. “ That’s 
the General all right,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “But I guess he’s pretty busy 
right now; I wouldn’t bother him yet 
a while.” And then, in a crooning voice: 
“Let’s you and me go and look at the 
pretty flowers over there. Come on with 
Joshuay Hotchkiss.” 

The peppery Englishman cast a glance 
of concentrated scorn upon him, such as 
Hotchkiss had never seen before, and 
without a word started towards Lindsay. 
But Hotchkiss had undertaken a duty, 
and he meant to see it through. 

“No, you don’t,” he said, firmly, and 
caught Mr. Bibbe with a vigorous grasp. 
“You ain’t goin’ to worry the Governor 
this afternoon—not if I know it.” 

Mr. Bibbe’s astonishment and fury 
were at the point of white heat where 
words cannot reach. With a snarl he 
turned to free himself, and in a mo- 
ment Hotchkiss was holding him, kicking 
and squealing, and every one within hear- 
ing had turned and was staring in aston- 
ishment. Lindsay, with a quiet word 
right and left, came across quickly to 
the combatants, and at a look from him 
the small man was free, and stood pant- 
ing and shaking, with his eyes fixed on 
the Governor’s face. He was beyond 
himself with excitement, and that he 
was making a scene was nothing to 
him. He shook his finger tremblingly in 
Lindsay’s face. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, and 
Lindsay’s low tones came like a ripple 
of cool water. 

“They call me the Governor,” he said, 
quietly. Mr. Bibbe choked and sput- 
tered before he could find words. 

“How dare you?” he began. “ My sis- 
ter told me—I couldn’t believe it possi- 
ble—most unheard-of villainy—I shall ex- 





pose you—how do you dare?” A consecu- 
tive sentence at last found its way. “I 
know General Lindsay well, and you are 
not General Lindsay,” said Mr.’ Bibbe, 
and his squeaking voice was so breath- 


less that only the two or three nearest 
persons could hear him. 

Lindsay felt, rather than saw, a tall 
figure loom at his side, and turned to 
his secretary. 

“ Ogilvie,” he said, “this gentleman is 
feeling most unwell. Will you look af- 
ter him ?”’ 

“Come along with me, Mr. Bibbe,” 
said Ogilvie. “Come along—TI’ll put 
you in shape again—too bad, too bad.” 
So much sympathy did the young man 
throw into his manner that the har- 
assed Mr. Bibbe, a vision of g’asses and 
golden fluids rising before him, glad- 
ly followed him. They disappeared to- 
gether up the steps and into the house, 
and the ripple of excitement, which had, 
after all, extended not far beyond the 
limits of the people concerned, died away. 

It was time that the flag should be 
raised on the new flagstaff, and a speech 
was expected from the Governor in honor 
of that and of to-day’s Anglo-American 
festivities. The larger part of the popu- 
lation of Bermuda is American in the 
winter months, and about the stand 
which had been put up on the terrace 
and draped with English and American 
flags was gathered a pleased and ex- 
pectant multitude to hear the promised 
speech of this most popular Governor. 
Lindsay, whose sensitive make-up was to- 
day going through a mood of depression, 
felt as if heavy artillery could not drag 
his thoughts from Evelyn Minor and fix 
them on a speech. It made him physi- 
eally ill to think of the light touch and 
quick wit and graciousness which were 
expected to flow from him in a flood. 
Moreover, he was nervous from the 
late encounter. 

“One thing is sure: T’ll not begin 
until I know what Ogilvie has done with 
that firecracker,” he said to himself, and 
delayed the arrangements with a serene 
smile till the secretary’s lean figure 
swung across toward where he stood. 

“Well?” Lindsay demanded, his eye- 
brows together. 

The light of adventure danced in 
Teddy Ogilvie’s small gray _ eyes. 
“Right,” he said with a snap. “Safe 
for the present. Locked up in my bath- 
room. Told Simmons a lurid tale, and 
left him on guard duty. Isn’t it about 
time for the speech? Il see if they’re 
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ready with the flag.” Right-about he 
went swiftly down the slope where the 
new flagstaff rose high and bare against 
the sky. 

“ We’re awaiting your speech with keen 
interest, General,” said the Admiral’s 
pleasant voice. “It’s considered, don’t 
you know, that you’re the only man who 
ean play ‘God Save the Queen’ and 
‘Yankee Doodle’ together and make mu- 
sic, and we’re anxious to hear you.” 

Lindsay shivered inwardly, but he 
smiled with an appealing ,deprecation. 
“You must be gentle with me, Sir 
Francis,” he said. “I am afraid I shall 
bungle it very badly. But you people 
have been so generous to my shortcom- 
ings that it gives me a little more confi- 
dence. I'll try my best to make it a go, 
anyway,” he said, brightly, and the Ad- 
miral felt something like a glow of fa- 
therly pride in the happy ingenuousness 
of this charming young Governor. 

Teddy Ogilvie, the omnipresent, was 
back again. “Mrs. Clinton says she’s 
quite ready,” he announced. 

“ Mrs. Clinton?” the Governor demand- 
ed, surprised. 

“ She’s to break out the colors. Asked 
to do it, don’t you know, and I thought 
it suitable. Ours and the American are 
to be run up together.” 

Lindsay looked at him a moment in 
doubt. He disapproved this sudden ar- 
rangement in the programme; but, after 
all, what difference did it make? The 
world was to come to an end in three 
hours. Annette might be a trifle conspic- 
uous, but if she wanted to pull strings 
she could do no harm. Suddenly, with 
a rush, his courage flowed back, and the 
joy and power of doing his best caught 
him. These kind faces which met him 
so smilingly should have his best efforts; 
the people should remember this his last 
afternoon as his happiest. He turned, 
and with a swift step went lightly up and 
stood on the elevated platform in view of 
the hundreds of people who waited for 
him, his face bright with pleasure, his 
handsome head held high, a lock of 
bronze hair blowing boyishly across his 
forehead in the light breeze—a gallant 
and winning picture. 

For a second there was a deep still- 
ness, and then suddenly, in an irresisti- 
ble outburst, the crowd had gone wild. 


Men, women, and children were clapping 
and shouting and stamping like mad. 
It was some minutes before the smil- 
ing Governor could calm them, and 
then, thanking them with a look and a 
word, he turned his face towards the 
empty flagstaff. 

“Break out the colors!” he ordered, 
and the ring of his voice carried every- 
where. Every one felt a thrill of patriot- 
ism, of excitement, and all eyes lifted 
to where two long rolls of cloth were 
flying up the high bare pole. One was 
three feet above the other, but it struck 
no one as important, until, as they halted, 
the wind caught the loose ends and 
shook to the air the two flags, American 
and British, the British below. It took 
a breath of time for the significance 
of the incident to penetrate, and then 
broke loose a whirlwind of shouts and 
laughter and cries. 

“Down, down!” 
lishmen, and, 

“Hurrah! hurray!” a certain element 
of Americans, and others, excitedly, 
“ Take it down!” and, “ Shame! Shame!” 
and there were many who simply roared 
with laughter, and some who demand- 
ed, loudly, 

“Send up the other!” 

Lindsay, standing helplessly on his 
platform and staring at the flapping col- 
ors, recognized instantly the work of 
Mrs. Clinton. With an inward threat of 
vengeance, he caught the first possible 
moment and held up his hand for silence, 
and little by little the stir quieted, and 
they looked at him, every man and wo- 
man and child, with affectionate respect, 
and waited for his word. It came across 
the ceasing of the perturbed voices clear 
and steady. 

“We all like to have those flags side 
by side,” he said, “but the Governor of 
Bermuda cannot see the English flag 
helow any other.” He lifted his hand 
sharply, and his voice was like a trumpet: 
“Put the flags side by side!” 

In about thirty seconds more the epi- 
sode was closed, and an agitated but 
good-natured multitude waited and _ lis- 
tened again. Suddenly out of the still- 
ness piped high a little voice a few feet 
below the platform: 

“Mother, is that the nice Governor?” 
it said, with slow distinctness, and the 


eried the good Eng- 
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whole excited audience rippled with 
pleased laughter. 

Lindsay, laughing too, looked down at 
a strapping little white-clad chap of a 
handful of years, standing on a bench 
by his blushing English mother. 

“Let me have that baby,” he said, 
quickly, and bent down and lifted the 
boy; and as he stood him up, shy 
and solemn, on the chair by his side, 
the people laughed again, and clapped 
him seatteringly. 

Lindsay bent to the rosy face. “ How 
old are you, my son ?” 

“ Four-and a harf old,” came the reedy 
little voice. 

“Four and a harf old,” the Governor 
repeated. “It’s young to appear in pub- 
lic, but I want you to help me make my 
speech to-day, because I think so much 
of Bermuda and Bermudans that I’m 
afraid I can’t do it well enough alone.” 
He put his arm about the youngster and 
went on, standing so. “I have been on 
the islands a week,” he said, “ and I have 
already so much to thank you for that 
I don’t know how to do it. If this ad- 
ministration were to end to-night, I could 
say truly that never before have I en- 
joyed a governorship as I have enjoyed 
this. I’m afraid that I ean’t show you 
in deeds the appreciation I feel for the 
kindness that has met me everywhere, 
but I want you to know that I feel it 
very deeply, and that I shall never forget 
it. When this chap here ”—he flashed a 
smile at the little fellow in his arm— 
“shall be twenty-one, my memory will 
have faded long ago from this beauti- 
ful Bermuda, but if ever any one of you, 
my friends of to-day, should think of 
me, I hope it will be even then with kind- 
ness. The two flags floating up there ”— 
and he turned his face to the high top 
of the staff—“ gave me a thought a mo- 
ment ago. I wondered if perhaps some 
day, when this friend of mine ”—and 
again he glanced at the boy—“ is a man, 
one flag may not perhaps do for the 
two countries which they represent.” 

A startled rustle went through the 
crowd of listeners, and the boy moved 
uneasily against Lindsay’s arm. Lind- 
say bent and spoke to him. “ Restless, 
my lad? Go back to your mother, then, 
and thank you for helping me. Let me 
shake your manly hand,” and the little 


fist slipped into his grasp. “May you 
climb high,” Lindsay said, impressive- 
ly, “and when you are at the top may 
you see one flag waving over Bermuda 
and America.” 

There was another surprised stir in 
the audience, and the Governor gave the 
child back to hands reached out to re- 
ceive him. He looked down among them 
with a frank and friendly smile. “TI 
don’t mean that Bermuda should be an- 
nexed to the United States. Not at all. 
What I propose is that we Bermudans 
should finish the good work we have be- 
gun and take the United States under 
our wing.” 

Instantly the laughter broke out again. 

“From what I hear,” the easy tones 
went on, “we have the best part of the 
land of the free down here every winter— 
the cream of the country. And so it 
seemed to me fitting that we cousins, 
English and American, should join to- 
day—that the Americans should help to 
honor a great man born an Englishman, 
that the Bermudans should help to honor 
a hero of America.” He threw back his 
head again with a dramatic movement 
and stared at the floating bunting. “I 
want the best cheer out of you people 
that you have ever given in your lives,” 
he said. “I want you to cheer the 
colors up there. Not one flag or the 
other, but the colors that shine in 
both those flags. The same red is 
there —it stands for our Saxon blood; 
the blue is the same for the skies that 
are our roof and that arch right around 
the world; and the white is in both for 
the honor that we must keep clean, Eng- 
lish and American together, our heritage 
and our charge—yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Now, children, men, and women 
—forget everything but those colors, and 
give us the best cheer of your lives. 
Hurrah—hurrah for George Washington 
and the red, white, and blue!” 

And the air of the fragrant afternoon, 
the tops of the still, dark cedars, trembled 
with the ring and the swing of the shout 
of willing voices which rushed to join 
one another, swayed and lifted by the 
inspiration of the Governor of Bermuda. 


VIII 


The Governor of Bermuda, General 
John Buchanan Lindsay, behind the best 
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livery horses to be had in St. George’s, 
bowled rapidly past Harrington Sound, 
past the Devil’s Hole, along the North 
Shore road, and, as he went, reflected. 
There was a most extraordinary situa- 
tion of some sort at Government House 
in Hamilton, and what it was he was 
burning with eagerness to discover. 

Even in his disturbance the eyes of the 
new ruler, eyes clear and searching, but 
without guile, noted the appealing loveli- 
ness of his reef-girdled kingdom. But 
his mind was ill at ease. Impatient with 
the long drive of fourteen miles, he went 
over and over the data in his possession. 
The newspaper notice of the arrival of 
the Bellerophon in New York; his in- 
terview with the Captain, and the puzzle 
of the extraordinary sealed orders which 
had been opened in New York Bay; Cap- 
tain Starwood’s story of a Governor al- 
ready in Bermuda, and his own difficulty 
in convincing the officer of his rights; the 
quickly decided voyage down; the remark- 
able report of yellow fever, with strange 
embellishments concerning an ex-Viceroy 
of India, brought by an excited Irishman, 
coming ostensibly from. Teddy Ogilvie; 
finally, his resolution to go at once and 
see for himself the meaning of this array 
of circumstances. He had acted upon 
this promptly without waiting for escort, 
and seven o’clock now found him rolling 
as rapidly as might be, thirsting for know- 
ledge, primed for action, towards the seat 
of war. There were few vehicles on the 
long stretch of the North Shore road; but 
far away on its length, against the orange 
and yellow sunset, there was a_ black 
speck. General Lindsay, moodily impa- 
tient, found himself watching it grow 
from a dark point to a moving spot, 
and then resolve itself into a man 
on horseback. 

The rider was coming fast, was within 
a hundred yards, and suddenly he had 
pulled in vigorously, and was walking 
his panting mount towards them. They 
were abreast, the Governor staring, and 
the carriage had halted, and the horse- 
man had his hat in his hand. 

“This is General Lindsay—the Gov- 
ernor?” he was asking, and there was 
something familiar about the voice and 
the man. Both were attractive, and the 
Governor answered pleasantly in spite 
of his preoccupation. 
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“Perhaps you won’t remember me, 
General,” the horseman went on, with a 
winning modesty of manner, “ but I hope 
that you may. My name is Lindsay. I 
had the pleasure of a hunting trip with 
you five years ago in the West—Governor 
Rockfeldt’s party. You made the record 
for prairie-chicken — we got a bear to- 
gether—you killed—” 

But the Governor interrupted him. He 
was delighted. Of course he remembered 
Lindsay, one of the best fellows he had 
ever known, the man who— His cordial 
hand reached from the carriage to grasp 
the other’s with a warm grip. 

“Glad to see you, glad to see you,” he 
repeated, heartily. “ Why, man, you don’t 
suppose I could forget you after you 
pulled me out of that beastly cold river? 
By no means. You're the last man I 
expected to see, and I didn’t know you 
for 2 moment. But one doesn’t forget 
a chap who has saved his life, don’t you 
know. What the devil are you doing 
in Bermuda 2” 

That question was an awkward one to 
answer offhand. Lindsay was silent for 
a moment. “I’m riding out to meet you 
on purpose to tell you that,” he answer- 
ed, so gravely that the Governor stared. 
Then the thought of the mystery of Mount 
Langton, towards which he was hurry- 
ing, came to his mind. This intelligent, 
efficient American would be the very man 
to know all about it; the meeting was a 
godsend to his impatience. 

“Can’t you get rid of your animal and 
drive back with me?” he asked; and Lind- 
say, who seldom lacked means to a de- 
sired end, and to whom all men were 
friends, had found a stable and left the 
horse in willing hands in so short a time 
that the Governor’s nerves hardly felt the 
strain of waiting. 

The lonely and harassed chief exec- 
utive felt companionship and confidence 
and support as the carriage started on 
again with his old acquaintance by his 
side. Here was a man of so keen and 
alert a mind that his account of events 
must be full and accurate, whom he 
knew to be trustworthy and _ reliable, 
and who, being an American, could have 
no personal interest in Bermuda affairs. 
It was balm to his troubled mind that he 
should have this friend in whom he could 
trust. He smiled cordially at him again. 
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“T consider myself lucky to have met 
vou, Lindsay,” he said. “ I’ve been de- 
layed in getting here, and I’m most dis- 
turbed by extraordinary rumors I’ve been 
hearing. What’s this about a sham Gov- 
ernor in power in the islands? Tell me 
all you know about it, will you?” 

Lindsay turned his head and looked the 
Governor impressively in the face with 
a wide gaze. 

“That is exactly what I mean to do, 
General Lindsay,” he said, slowly. “ My 
account is going to surprise you extreme- 
ly, and I’m afraid it will lose me your 
friendship. But I can do nothing else 
and ever hold up my head again.” 

The Governor was staring as 
thought his friend mad. 

Lindsay’s quiet tones went on: “It is 
perfectly true that an impostor has been 
holding your office, unsuspected, for a 
week past, and it is most difficult and 
painful for me to tell you that the per- 
son—the impostor—is myself.” 

The Governor of Bermuda felt first a 
sensation of fright—it is most unpleasant 
to have a lunatic on one’s hands—and 
then he was mildly indignant. Lind- 
say showed poor taste to joke about 
this affair. 

“T’d be obliged if you would be quite 
serious,” he said, rather shortly. 

“T am _ serious,” Lindsay answered 
gravely, and then, with no extra words, 
with few explanations and no excuses, he 
told the story as it had happened. 

It took only a few minutes; the gor- 
geous yellows in the west were a bit 
duller, the flashing green and silver of 
the reef were a touch more solid in their 
play, yet there were miles between them 
and Mount Langton when Lindsay’s story 
stopped. The real Governor and the sham 
Governor bowled along side by side in 
the carriage for a long minute in entire 
silence. At length the former spoke, in 
a grave and dignified voice. 

“You have put me in a most trying 
position, Lindsay,” he said. Lindsay 
started as if stung. 

“oF counted, Governor!” he 
answered quickly. “ That is the one thing 
T didn’t think about until now. I can- 
vassed all possible consequences to my- 
self, and am willing to face them. But it 
didn’t strike me that you would have 
any part to play but the conquering hero, 
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when your hour came. I see now that 
I am guilty toward you in every way. I 
can’t hope or ask for forgiveness, but 
I can at least simplify matters a bit. 
To make a burnt offering of me whole- 
sale is the only way. Make the whole 
thing public at once—vyour part has 
been entirely dignified —there is no 
reason you should not. Your adminis- 
tration will begin with éclat for your 
prompt vigor in getting here and expos- 
ing the impostor.” 

So earnestly did he plan his own down- 
fall that the Governor suddenly laughed. 
As always, the sincerity and charm of the 
man’s character were winning against 
every odd. General Lindsay put his 
hand on the broad shoulder turned tow- 
ards him. 

“ Lindsay, you’re the devil of a fellow,” 
he said. “TI can’t help liking you in spite 
of your rascality.” His face became se- 
rious and he went on with the weighty 
manner of a Governor. “ But you are 
wrong—I am quite sure you are wrong— 
about taking any definite steps towards 
exposing the affair. There is bound to 
be a certain publicity, and people will 
talk until they get things cleared, or at 
least settled to their satisfaction. But 
there is no reason that I should take any 
notice whatever of the late events; it 
would be most awkward to do so; it is 
more dignified that I should not. If I 
could have you prosecuted and punished,” 
he smiled grimly at the attentive Lind- 
say, “it would be my duty, doubtless, to 
do it. But there is no precedent for bur- 
glary on so large a scale, and consequent- 
ly no law. I think nothing whatever can 
be done to you. We will guard our colo- 
nies against kidnapping in the future, 
however.” The Governor’s strong and 
genial face broke into a smile. “To tell 
the truth, it is such a joke on the British 
lion as has never before been perpetrated, 
and I think the only thing to do is to 
hush it up. They would laugh at us 
around the world if it got out.” 

Teddy Ogilvie, dancing in an agony of 
anticipation, heard sounds on the grav- 
elled driveway at Mount Langton, and 
rushed out, dreading everything, prepared 
for anything, except perhaps what he 
saw. From the open doorways of the 


great house streamed a flood of lamp- 
light, and as the wheels stopped it illu- 
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minated the tired but smiling faces of 
the Governor of Bermuda and his sup- 
planter seated side by side in an open 
carriage. 

“How do you do, Teddy?” remarked 
his uncle, calmly, and the astounded sec- 
retary gasped for answer. “ My friend 
Mr. Lindsay tells me you have been of 
some assistance to him,” the Governor 
continued, pleasantly. “That’s right. 
Glad you’re improving. Always make 
yourself useful, my boy. I shall try to 
make you so,” and Ogilvie felt a chill 
in the night air. 

An hour later, when the Governor, to 
the bewilderment of the dazed servants, 
had taken his place for the first time 
at the head of his own table, with Mr. 
Lindsay and his nephew as his guests, 
when a few necessary explanations and 
arrangements had been made and the 
after-dinner cigar was preaching its 
sermon of peace and good-will to the 
three—Teddy Ogilvie suddenly sprang 
to his feet, knocking his chair over 
with a crash. 

“Don’t be voleanic, my lad,” advised 
his uncle, composedly. “ What is it?” 

“Little Bibbe—he’s locked up in my 
bath-room still. I forgot all about him. 
Shouldn’t have thought of him now, but 
I heard him. Listen.” 

Far away, from up and off somewhere 
in the large building, there was a faint 
banging noise, now rising insistently, 
now growing faint and stopping. 

“He must have got a_hair-brush,” 
said Ogilvie. “His fists never could 
have lasted.” 

The Governor looked at Lindsay ques- 
tioningly, and the American told the 
story in a few words. 

“T remember him in Devonshire. 
Hypochondriac. Bad - tempered, inquis- 
itive little beast,’ General Lindsay 
summed up the prisoner’s character. 
“But it’s a scandalous outrage on your 
part, Teddy. He should have you arrest- 
ed. Have him down at once and I'll see 
what I ean do for you.” 

Tr. a few minutes the British subject 
in all his insulted majesty was led by 
the aggressor into the presence of the 
representative of Britain. He was di- 
shevelled, and at first speechless with 
anger, and even when words came they 
were largely inarticulate. His rights cer- 


tainly had been trampled upon, and 
Lindsay’s kind heart was full of sym- 
pathy for the raging little man. 

“Sit here, Mr. Bibbe,” and he pushed 
up a chair; “and, Governor, may I get 
Mr. Bibbe a glass of wine?” 

The small Englishman turned on him, 
shaking his fist in his face with venom. 

“You, you!” he sputtered. “ How dare 
you speak to me, you impostor, you ras- 
eal, you low-lived adventurer,” and other 
terms followed not pretty to be written. 
“General Lindsay, do you know who 
this man is?’ he exploded, turning to 
the Governor. 

“Yes,” said General Lindsay, standing 
with his cigar in his fingers, and watch- 
ing with British impassiveness the scene 
in progress. 

But Mr. Bibbe paid no attention to the 
cool monosyllable. “ Do you know he has 
stolen your office, usurped your rights, 
imposed on your people, bamboozled this 
entire colony for an entire week? He 
calls himself the Governor,—do you know 
that?” And with ghastly cackling laugh- 
ter he turned again towards Lindsay. 
“He, ha! How do you feel about it now? 
You’re caught like a rat now, eh? What 
do they call you here now—the Govern- 
or, eh?” and again the vicious finger 
snapped almost in the American’s face. 

To Lindsay’s gentle mind it was 
wholly pitiful. He drew away a step 
quietly. “Mr. Bibbe, try to be calm, or 
you'll surely make yourself ill. You have 
been badly treated and I am sorry,” he 
began, but the Governor took the word 
from him. 

“Mr. Bibbe, kindly listen to me a mo- 
ment,” he said, and the force and dig- 
nity of his manner awed them all. “ You 
are in a most disagreeable position, and 
I regret it. But it is your own fault 
for meddling. It was and is no business 
of yours to run this colony. I am the 
Governor of Bermuda, and I intend to 
do that myself. Mr. Lindsay here, 
against whom you seem to have a griev- 
ance, is my very good friend and guest. 
Mr. Ogilvie, my nephew, has been unpar- 
donably rude to you this afternoon, and 
he and I both regret the .cireumstance 
extremely ”—he glanced at Teddy for en- 
dorsement, and the latter bowed gravely. 
“But I am obliged to ask you, and to 
ask it urgently, to keep your own counsel 
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You will find that 
you make a serious mistake if you indulge 
yourself in talking. I think that the 
Governor has the right-to ask so much. 
Teddy, will you ring for a carriage to 
take Mr. Bibbe home? I’m afraid he’s 
extremely tired.” 

There was a little more bubbling and 
sputtering from the dazed and exhausted 
Mr. Bibbe, some glacial moments, and 
then the would-be villain of the plot was 
bundled, worn out. silenced, but. still 
vicious, into the carriage, and tucked in 
by the secretary. 

Ogilvie came back with his leathery, 
weather-beaten face cracked into joyful 
wrinkles. “Uncle John,” he said, and 
slapped the Executive shoulder irrever- 
ently in his happiness, “ you’re a brick. 
You’ve got it all sh'pshape, I hope and 
pray and believe. My only grief is that 
you weren’t with us all through—but I 
suppose that is too much to ask. But 
you would have enjoyed it—you would, 
indeed. There’s nothing like it in his- 
tory. The most roaring lark I’ve ever 
dreamed—and it went—it was a go. I 
ean hardly believe the luck. - I wish 
you’d seen him,” and he laid his hand on 
Lindsay’s shoulder. “He was great— 
he was a born Governor—it’s a howling 
shame you can’t both be Governors. 
3ut whatever happens now, I shall have 
lived. To seoop the oldest jewel in the 
British’ crown—a week of it—a voleano 
at every mouthful. That’s what FI call 
living. Uncle John, you would have en- 
joyed -it.” 

Lindsay gave the Governor no chance 
to respond to this rhapsody. He got up 
suddenly. General Lindsay,” he said, 
in a matter-of-fact voice, “I’m sorry 
to say good-night so early. This has 
been a strenuous day, but I- have some- 
thing before me yet. I am going to the 
dance at the Hamilton.” 

The Governor looked at him silently, 
a little surprised, and Ogilvie stared in 
frank astonishment. Then, suddenly, as 
Lindsay’s strapping figure swung out 
through the doorway, 

“Oh!” said’ Ogilvie, reflectively. 


about to-day’s events. 
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Lindsay’s quiet figure was framed 
in one of the wide windows which 


lead to the ballroom of the Hamilton 
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Hotel from the great piazza, and his eyes 
gazed about the ballroom as if. search- 
ing. He was surrounded in a moment, 
and it was ten minutes more before he 
could draw Mrs. Clinton aside and speak 
to her alone. 

“Annette,” he said, talking fast in 
the shadowy safety of the piazza corner, 
“the game is played. The Governor is 
here—at Mount Langton. No, don’t be 
excited. There will be no sensation. He 
has been very forgiving and very kind. 
There is to be no dénouement, no ex- 
plosion. But it will inevitably get about 
—no one can tell how soon—as to what 
has happened. I want to tell Miss Minor 
before she hears otherwise. I must see 
her. Where is she?” 

Mrs. Clinton controlled with credita- 
ble firmness her eagerness to know more. 
“Didn’t you meet her? You must have 
just missed her. She was still in the hall 
when I looked up and saw you. She felt 
ill, and couldn’t stand any more of the 
dance, and she has gone to bed.” To 
Lindsay it seemed that the bottom had 
dropped out of the world. He gazed at 
his cousin as if her words were too bad 
to be true. Then the sweetness and 
unselfishness of his disposition came to 
the front. 

“It’s the best thing, if she is ill,” 
he said. “Thank you, Annette. I'll try 
to find her in the morning. Would she 
see me immediately after breakfast?” 

One way or another, by force or by luck, 
things always came this man’s way. Mrs. 
Clinton was touched with a motherly pity 
at his childlike resignation, and would 
have offered up Evelyn in fragments, if 
necessary, to comfort him. 

“Go out under the oleanders, Jack,” 
she ordered, “and keep the farthest seat. 
Evelyn ought to see you, and she shall. 
T’ll have her there in ‘five minutes,” and 
without waiting for an answer she had 
flown, like a rainbow-colored bird, skim- 
ming across the swinging, music - laden 
ballroom and along the hall to the ele- 
vator. Lindsay, avoiding earnestly that 


? 


fierce light which beats about even a 
stolen throne, a light which he felt to- 
night most unbecoming, found his way 
out into the cool darkness, and lifting 
the bench by the oleanders, dragged it 
where their sweeping shadows were thick- 
In the cathedral, three hundred 
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yards away, there was service. The roll 
of the organ and the voices of the choir 
floated faintly across the valley between, 
and the west window, lighted from with- 
in, lay against the night like a huge me- 
dallion of figured gold painted on flat 
darkness. The air was intoxicating with 
the scent of unseen roses, and as he wait- 
ed a far-away bugle-call sounded from 
the fort. Unrealizing, but feeling every 
influence, Lindsay waited, and only knew 
that he was lonely and wanted her. If 
he had glanced up beyond where the 
crimson flowers of the great weigelia-vine 
climbs over the arched portico and 
splashes color boldly on the white stone 
facade of the hotel, he might have seen 
Evelyn’s blond head blossoming like a 
flower from her window. As she had 
said, she was wretched, and the music 
and the gayety of the ball were so hate- 
ful to her that she could not stay down- 
stairs. Here in her quiet room she might 
at least have the luxury of giving up 
to unhappiness. She folded her arms, in 
their long gloves, on the window-sill, 
and looked out where the lights trembled 
on the boats in the bay, and the starlit 
sky brooded over the hills of Paget parish 
across the water. She began to talk 
aloud to herself. 


“Tt is childish to deny it. I have to 
face it—I love him. Englishman, mar- 
ried —everything that is impossible. 


Nothing makes any difference —I love 
him. I can’t help that, but I can help 
giving up to it. I will get over it—I will. 
And I never, never will let him know it. 
He is good—he is different. He would 
never feel this way to me. It is just 
friendliness in him, and his way — his 
beautiful, fascinating way. He would 
despise me for this. I will die before I 
will let him know it.” She shivered. 

With a quick rustling the door opened, 
and Mrs. Clinton’s hand was on her 
shoulder. 

“Evelyn! I’m glad you’re still dressed. 
Come down at once. Some one is wait- 
ing for you under the oleanders. You 
mustn’t keep him. Come!” 

Evelyn faced her, solemn and tragic. 
“What do you mean? Who is it?” 

Mrs. Clinton hesitated; she was burst- 
ing with the news. “The Governor,” 
she said. “ He wants to see you.” 

Evelyn, shaking with her own thoughts, 
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reflected a moment. She was afraid to 
trust herself just yet. “I don’t think I 
can see him,” she said. “It can’t be 
anything. To-morrow will do.” 

Mrs. Clinton had an_ inspiration. 
“Evelyn, don’t be cold-blooded. He’s in 
trouble and needs you.” 

Lindsay, his eyes on the front door 
of the hotel, saw Mrs. Clinton appear 
against the light, a silhouette of an ex- 
tremely chic fairy, and behind her the 
swaying figure of the girl he loved. An- 
nette was talking volubly as they came 
up to him, standing in the shadows to 
meet them. She gave a soft little shriek 
as she made him out. 

“You frightened me. What do you 
think, General, I have a ‘crick’ in my 
shoulder-blade,” she rippled out, in clear- 
cut infantile tones. “ Aren’t you dis- 
tressed to hear it? What do you think 
I had better do? Now don’t advise a 
porous plaster—it would look so badly 
with a low dress,” and she slipped her 
scarlet -embroidered sleeve-band and 
glaneed at her shoulder like a cockatoo. 

Lindsay did not hear a word she said. 
He stood breathless, looking at the white, 
dim figure beside her, the eyes shining 
at him through the darkness. Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s voice stopped short in the middle of 
a sentence, and she tipped her delicate 
head towards one and the other. 

“T think I can do more good some- 
where else,” she remarked, and with a 
flutter and rustle she was gone. 

Indoors the band played a dashing two- 
step; an endless round of dancers floated 
past the windows. Out-of-doors the two 
were all alone. Evelyn suddenly knew 
that her hands were held in a close grip 
which seemed to be the end and meaning 
of living, and a voice like music was say- 
ing words like heaven. Her unwilling 
conscience stirred drowsily. 

“Don’t,” she said, as if the word hurt 
her. “Don’t. It’s wicked.” 

Neither of them remembered just how 
he told her. He had dreaded it, planned it, 
for two days, and it seemed to take about 
three words and about two minutes. To 
Evelyn, half an hour before, the situa- 
tion had seemed so complicated that noth- 
ing could ever clear it, and, behold! at 
a sentence, at a touch, it was simple as 
breathing and clear as crystal. 

Dance after dance went by, and the 








people poured out-of-doors in intermis- 
sions, and poured back again as waltz or 
two-step called them. More than once 
a couple drifted to the iron bench under 
the oleanders, and seeing it occupied, 
smiled and drifted away again. But it 
was too dark for the sharpest eyes to 
distinguish who they were, and the lovers 
did not notice, hard]; even saw them. 
After a while carriages rolled up and the 
broad terrace was filled with their lamps 
and horses and movement in long suc- 
cession. Group after group came, laugh- 
ing and talking, out of the glare of the 
hallway, and got in the carriages and 
were driven away. The dance was over. 
Evelyn awoke to the fact. 

“We must go in—every one is gone 
what have I been thinking about? What 
have you been thinking about ?” 

Lindsay told her, and his words were 
to the point. “ But don’t go in for five 
minutes yet,” he pleaded. “It is early. 
Some one is walking across the terrace. 
I hope they are not walking this way.” 
His arm tightened as if to keep her 
against all comers. 

“They are.” Evelyn’s eyes were the 
quicker. “It’s Mrs. Clinton and Mr. 





Ogilvie.’ 

“The devil!” was Lindsay’s welecom- 
ing reflection. 

“To you know how long you young 
persons have been here?” inquired Mrs. 
Clinton’s voice, with a stern and elderly 
inflection, from the near distance. “ Just 
two hours and seventeen minutes.” 

Lindsay laughed. He was very fond 
of Annette. He thought a lot of Ogilvie. 
There was nothing to say, so he laughed 
1gain, and in the sound was that claim 
f his on the friendliness of the world 
which the world always honored. Ogilvie 
put his arm around his shoulder. 

“ By Jove! Lindsay, old boy!” he said, 
and patted the other man’s coat, “I’m 
sorry our game is up. You’re the chief 
for me, true or false. I believe you could 
get good work out of me if you would 
only keep the job. It knocks me out to 
think of you reduced to the ranks.” 

Lindsay’s: hand searched for Ogilvie’s 
in the darkness. “Don’t condole with 
me, Teddy,” he said, “for I’ve got all 
I want on earth,” and out of the dimness 
came a joyful ery as Mrs. Clinton flew 
at the silent girl, 
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“Of course I knew it, but I dassn’t 
say it out loud.” Then suddenly the 
cheerful tone glided into a dirge. “ Poor, 
poor Evelyn!” she moaned; “ she wouldn’t 
marry ‘an Englishman or a liar,’ and 
voila! an imitation Englishman and a 
monumental liar! Too bad, too bad!” 

Evelyn Minor laughed. “Don’t you 
think you’d better save that sympathy ? 
You'll need it more some other time,” she 
said, and there were uncertain catches in 
her voice, as if it were hard to talk. 

But Mrs. Clinton might not be side- 
tracked. “And poor Jack! poor Jack!” 
the finished accents went on, as of a 
wise and cosmopolitan baby. “ How are 
the mighty fallen! A dream of glory, a 
week of splendor! Love and power on 
the cards, and to draw only love! To 
come down to this—to be a Governor, and 
then to finish by being just engaged like 
any other man! To an every-day, hu- 
man girl—the ordinary garden white 
girl of North America! Only love! 
Poor dear Jack!” 

Lindsay turned with a quick move- 
ment and caught his sweetheart’s hand 
brazenly before them all, and his eyes 
were misty as he looked at her. 

“Only love!” he repeated. “ Only 
everything!” 

The week of brilliant madness, of suc- 
cessful impossibility, lay just behind 
them; through the breakers of almost 
certain humiliation his boat had ridden 
in on a wave of undeserved good fortune; 
such an experience might never be in his 
life again; yet the whole dramatic, dash- 
ing episode was an incident, blurred al- 
ready, in the dazzling sunlight which out- 
shines all other. “Love and power!” A 
chord which sounds deeply the two notes 
will echo only to one. “ All for love and 
a world well lost,” is an old tale, but not, 
for that, untrue. Lindsay’s four words 
may have been the result of a theory or 
of a condition, but it makes a prettier 
fairy-story to believe it—and there are 
men and women who believe such things 
—a lasting condition. It is pleasant to 
think that another generation will surely, 
as they repeat the half-credited legend of 
the American Governor of Bermuda, fin- 
ish with the gracious sentence by which 
all proper fairy-stories end, “And so 
they lived happily ever after.” 

THE END. 
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De Juventute Clamavi 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


HERE is no end to my longing; 
T An ocean sings in my shell; 
My heart has room for the thronging 
Ambitions of Heaven and Hell. 
I am fey with the fierce sweet savor 
Of life on my ravished tongue; 
Make way, ye who whimper and waver: 
I am young, young, young! 


My sky-line widens, widens: 
I am coming: O wait, my world! 
T will wave, ve shall follow, the guidons 
Faint hands in defeat have furled. 
I pause but to fondle and finger 
The gifts that the gods have flung; 
In their garden of lilies I linger— 
I am young, harsh hearts! young! 


i ee 


There is no love like my loving; 
New-bathed in the fount of truth, 
Heart baring and hand ungloving, 
In the passionate pledge of youth, 
I move in the dreamlight splendor 
Of a soul to ecstasy stung— 
An ardor, a wild surrender 
None know but the young, the young! 





—_— 


The pain of my heart escapes me 
In a bitter exceeding cry; 
I writhe in the hand that shapes me: 
Stop, stop, all ye that pass by! 
What sorrow is like the sorrow 
; From my fresh heart’s richness wrung? 
Ye deceive me with no to-morrow— 
I am young, ah misery, young! 





i 
: 
|@ Ye pallid and wise and wizen. 
Whose day and whose life is done, 
> I shall sit by your side in my season, 


And knit in the wintry sun. 

I doubted it once in my boldness, 
Ah, pity of God! for, see— 

Though I shall grow old with your oldness, 
None ever was young like me! 
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Amici 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


I 

O the north of the great Park lies 

a dignified and reserved street. Its 

fronts have been dignified and re- 
served for nearly a generation, but the 
northern backs used to be hard against 
certain Acres of empty lots, where were 
weeds and masses of blasted rocks. It 
was so when I lived there, and sat many 
hours of mingled experience by a window 
that overlooked the Acres, and knew 
hopes and despondencies, and constructed 
allegories out of the inspiration of con- 
templative clouds, and laid audacious 
siege to different philosophies. 

There was a board cabin among the 
rocks, with the outline of a wind-blown 
tent and a stovepipe for a chimney; also 
there were a black and bearded goat, and 
two boys who played in the weeds. One 
of them was named Hampton A. Seymour 
Torrens, and lived in one of the houses 
that had dignified and reserved fronts; 
but ours was a back-lot acquaintance. 
He preferred the backs and the Acres, 
and his reasons, so I gathered, were that 
life there was more genuine and roman- 
tic. He held no such words, but he held 
the ideas. It appeared that he did not 
think the genuine and the romantic were 
two separate and opposed things. Wheth- 
er they were or not was a question that 
interested me then combatively. 

IT should say that he was a forceful 
and stern person in character, not given 
to irony or jesting, earnest, thought- 
ful, hating triviality, unyielding in pur- 
pose and loyalty. He was pallid of face 
and thin in the legs, with black hair 
and eyebrows. His years might have 
been ten. 

The other boy was named Billy Shinn; 
and the goat, Tobias. According to Mrs. 
Shinn, who lived in the cabin, there had 
been a William Shinn, an undeserving 
man but her husband; and his brother, 
Tobias Shinn, still living, was indicated 
beyond his deserts by Tobias the goat. 


I came to be of their fellowship,—even 
of Mrs. Shinn’s, so far as she thought 
I deserved it. She was a_ pessimistic 
woman. Billy Shinn had a round, freck- 
led face, and he was honorable, candid, 
and hopeful, but his clothes were de- 
generate. He sold papers in the morn- 
ing over by Third Avenue. Other chil- 
dren were there at times, though not 
regularly. Dilapidated people poked in 
the rubbish-heaps and went away. 

Of the family life of “Tor” I in- 
ferred that his father was beautiful and 
admired, but seldom seen; that there was 
an aunt named “Cornelia,” with whom 
he sometimes drove in the Park of an 
afternoon; and a lady named “ Haley,” 
who came persistently in the morning 
and gave him unpleasant lessons in sev- 
eral kinds of knowledge. 

So that in his experience human life 
fell into three divisions—of dark and 
shameful bondage south of the back 
door of his house; of peaceful anarchy, 
self-respect, and noble endeavor north of 
this door; thirdly, of sleep, which was 
agreeable, but, as a rule, monotonous. I 
think he did not tell us all the sad secrets 
of his bondage. I think that Miss Tor- 
rens tied ribbons upon him when they 
drove in the Park. There were signs 
that she curled his hair. 

Billy Shinn’s hours were open to the 
lizht. Any one was free to enter his 
house and know him. He had no such 
closet skeletons, no shadow over him of 
secret shame. But he had that integrity 
which respects misfortune and reserve. 
He was not one to question curious- 
ly the brother of his heart. Friendship 
is not a balance, exchange, bargaining 
of gossip. 

A maid, who wore a white apron and 
was called “Jane,” told me it was by a 
doctor’s orders that Tor was allowed his 
back-lots and unkempt society. “ Miss 
Torrens thinks he’ll learn to swear an’ 
it’s a good thing. I says, it does make 
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me mad.” But she flung the information 
at me; I don’t know what it was that she 
approved or what condemned. It was not 
my idea of friendship, either, to ques- 
tion curiously. 

The east side of the Acres was rugged 
and grim with yet unshaken rock and 
the chaotic remains of the blasting; in 
the centre was a reedy pool that some- 
times rose with the rains and sometimes 
was dry to its caked and cracked clay; 
far to the north rose a steep bank, with 
ashes, tin cans, plaster, and broken brick 
lying under it in heaps; milkweed, 
mullein, briers, and other jungle growths 
covered the slope and plain on the west; 
on the south, to the fences of the back 
yards, was a dusty desert country. 

From my window the Acres seemed 
dismal enough, sordid and hideous. The 
piles of human refuse, the rank, unsight- 
ly weeds, the pitiful pool, the dusty trod- 
den spaces, the paralytic cabin,—what 
ugliness, dull, barren dejection, what 
dreary monotony! To come down and be 
of the fellowship of Tor and Billy Shinn 
was to discover the mistake and the cause 
of it. 

It is a singular fixed habit that we look 
at realities and give them their honest 
names, and then misname their location. 
One who sees monotony and refuse and 
weeds is truly but looking at his own soul, 
and so names what he sees there. So too 
where he sees hope of fertility it is his 
own fertility. Wherever he looks with 
his own eyes, he looks directly into them. 

To leok through the eyes of Tor 
and Billy Shinn was to see that the 
Acres had the width of the world, and 
were the abode of splendor and energy 
and the clouded beauty of romance, a 
land of free living, of strenuous business. 
It seemed near to realization of a New 
Republic, our late social vision, which 
only differed from that old dream of the 
Golden Age in that labor is the basis of 
its blessedness. I thought it had its value, 
this looking through the eyes of Tor and 
Billy Shinn. 

There were heavy rains that Septem- 
ber. The pool ran over into the desert 
country, and the jungle was_ sloppy. 
Tor and Billy dug and built, labored 
and argued and planned. Tobias fol- 
lowed them about, or browsed among the 
rocks or in the jungle. 


II 

It was a warm afternoon between the 
middle and end of September. They 
were laying out a system of dams and 
dikes, made necessary by the late floods, 
between the pool and the desert country. 
I came down and sat on a neighboring 
stone, and saw that Billy Shinn limped 
and had his ankle bandaged. Tor paused 
in his work, when I asked what might 
have happened to Billy, and knitted 
his black brows. Billy came out of the 
muck and sat down, undid the rags, and 
showed a swollen ankle and a ragged gash. 

“Ol woman throwed me off the rocks 
last night.” 

And Tor said, thoughtfully: “We got 
to do something about that. I think 
you better ’dvise us.” 

“ All right.” 

“Tt’s the new kind of things to drink,” 
said Tor, explaining. “ She likes it, but 
it doesn’t agree with her.” 

“She was Injuns last night.” Billy 
reconstructed the bandage and continued, 
more cheerfully: “But she’s good for 
*nother week now.” 

“Tt’s the new kind from the cellar.” 
Tor added, motioning towards the 
backs of the houses of bondage. “She 
likes this kind, but it doesn’t agree with 
her. But it began with the washings 
giving out, so people didn’t give her 
washing, so she couldn’t afford some- 
thing for the end of the week, so she 
was going to make Billy sell papers all 
day, so we had to do something ’bout 
that, ’cause it would have int’rupted 
business ”"—meaning mainly the dikes, 
and the rebuilding of the tin-can cities, 
which, being wrecked by high water, 
would have to be laid out higher up in 
the safety of the rocks. 

New phases of life, new problems and 
solutions, were always turning up in 
the Acres. There was nothing unnatu- 
ral in Mrs. Shinn’s liking Mr. Tor- 
ren’s select brands, or in its affecting 
her differently. The situation was nor- 
mal, but serious. 

“We dickered wid ’er,” said Billy. 

“We told her about the cellar, so she 
*greed, but she never threw Billy off be- 
fore; so I think you better ’dvise us.” 

I motioned toward the houses of bond- 
age. “TI suppose—they don’t know about 
the dicker—aunt, for instance.” 
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Tor frowned. 

“Tt’s no business of hers. 
doesn’t have much 
to do something.” 

There was a long pause. 

silly smoothed the bandage gingerly 
and said: “It’s only once a week. I’d 
be throwed sooner’n not fix the dikes.” 

Tor only frowned harder. I thought 
of nothing better to advise than another 
“ dicker ” with Mrs. Shinn,—a contract 
that should stipulate against throwing 
Billy off the rocks. 

“ She only cuffed him before,” Tor said, 
meditating; and Billy: 

“Tt was Injuns last night.” 

The advice seemed only tentative and 
imperfect. It dodged two or three moral 
issues,—issues thought to be important 
outside the Acres. 

3ut Mrs. Shinn thought well of it. 
Her own theory was that, if supplied 
regularly, her whole nature would be- 
come softened. She had never felt so 
well of a Monday. Mondays had been 
pessimistic days. She seemed decided, 
and no more was said. But the advice 
was imperfect. 

The dikes were finished Wednesday; 
and several mountain cities and strong- 
holds, far from the reaches of floods, 
were laid out by Friday. 


iil 


I was thinking that afternoon of an 
allegory, in which it should be shown 
that as the outward life, with its career 
in this irregular world, resembled trav- 
elling upon land in respect to the num- 
ber and impertinence of the obstacles it 
met with, so in the contemplative and 
inward life there was a resemblance to 
the high procedure of clouds, which 
mysterious winds yet blew in shapes and 
directions that could not be foreseen. 
For instance, an allegory will mould it- 
self to new meanings as it goes along. 
And yet fate, on the whole, acts less 
irrelevantly there. In a country like the 
Acres life was partly inward and con- 
templative and partly material, and here 
entered irrelevant fate. Even at the mo- 
ment the heads of Billy and Tor were 
in consultation in the jungle. One 
seldom met with any who brought a 
wider and more inventive wisdom to their 
affairs. Yet Tobias was knocking down 


Besides, she 
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the hill cities in search of food, and he 
had nothing against the hill cities. 

Irregular bursts of melody came from 
the cabin. The desert country lay for 
the most part still under shallow and 
slimy pools, and the great pool had fallen 
but little below the dikes. The allegory 
grew uninteresting, and I went down 
to find what interest there might be in 
the jungle. 

“She didn’t used ter 
Billy, who seemed restless. 

“You see,” Tor went on explaining, 
“women don’t keep promises like men.” 

“Tim! How do you know that?” 

“My father don’t go back on ’em, 
nor you nor me nor Billy, and that’s 
four; and Jane and Haley do, and Cor- 
nelia tells lies like sixty, and Mrs. Shinn 
she’s only some honest, and that’s four.” 
“That’s not all.” 

“She’s middlin’ honest,” said Billy; 
’?cept when she’s Injuns I don’t bet 
on her.” 

“¢Middling’ and ‘some’ is the same 
thing. She said you wouldn’t have to 
quit diking, and you didn’t.” 

The chanting in the cabin grew more 
titanie in its jubilance. 

Some one called “ Ha-ampton!” and 
Billy crouched down in the jungle. 

“Tt’s not Jane,” said Tor. “It’s Cor- 
nelia. You needn’t serouch, ’cause she 
ean’t see.” 

“ Ha-ampton!” 

“Why don’t you see what she wants ?” 

“ Anybody knows what she wants. 
Tt’s not umportant. She doesn’t like 
it, either.” 

“ Like what ?” 

“Making calls. Go see some other 
sillies and everybody show off. No- 
body likes it. She'll quit shouting 
pretty soon.” 

“ Ha-ampton !” 

Bellows of primeval music came from 
the eabin. Billy poked his toes in the 
mud. “ Hollers queer, don’t she?” 

Miss Torren’s voice being heard no 
more, they turned to other conversations. 

Tor’s judgment of social functions, 
though severe, though tending too much 
to condemn persons, seemed genuine, 
based on observed facts. It was also 
true that Mrs. Shinn hollered queer. 

TI looked over their bent heads. 


holler,” said 
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Torrens was coming through the back 
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gate into the Acres. She picked her way 
around the far side of the flooded desert, 
lifting immaculate white skirts,—a tall, 
slim, and erect lady with eye-glasses. } She 
stopped often and peered around in a 
short-sighted manner, and presently came 
to the blasted rocks, where the path led 
up to the cabin. I thought if Miss Tor- 
rens were about to call on Mrs. Shinn, 
she would not find it a social function 
to her taste, seeing that Mrs. Shinn hol- 
lered queer and very loudly. I said, 

“ Miss Torrens won’t be apt to like it.” 

Tor and Billy stared at me blankly. 
In a moment they caught sight of her. 

“ Ha-ampton !” 

They sprang up. They shouted, “Go 
back!” They started running, circling 
the pond. Miss Torrens stood half-way 
up the path, gazing about, adjusting her 
glasses, startled, confused, while Mrs. 
Shinn appeared at the top of the path, 
smiling, exuberant. She spread out her 
arms playfully and plunged forward. 
Miss Torrens gazed but an instant, and 
fled, shrieking. She looked not to her 
steps. Her feet were swift. She splash- 
ed through the flooded desert. Mrs. 
Shinn came in pursuit, with rocking gait 
and glowing face, shouting and joyful. 

“Q-oo! Wait a bit, darlin’. Wait a 
bit!” splashing the shallow water and 
gray mud. Miss Torrens was slim and 
fleet. She reached the gate, the yard, the 
door, and slammed the door. 

Mrs. Shinn brought up heavily against 
the fence. Then she became angry. She 
east a rock against the door. She hung 
over the fence and blackguarded the 
backs of the houses; she softened again 
and laughed with monstrous mirth. 

“Q-oo! Pitipat: An’ ’er little feet 
in the muck!” 

She lifted her skirts in mockery of Miss 
Torrens, and tiptoed through the flooded 
desert, climbed the path to the cabin, 
and disappeared. The chant rose again. 
It sounded belligerent and triumphant. 
Tor and Billy came back to the jungle 
and sat down, pale and breathless. 

A half-hour passed. 

Suddenly, from the cabin behind the 
rocks rose enormous tumult, and Mrs. 
Shinn came above them, struggling 
with two officers. Then a patrol-wagon, 
which had been standing at the curb, 
rolled away with her. 


IV 

Nothing more happened in the Acres 
until darkness had been there some hours, 
and many windows were glimmering in 
the night. I sat in my window, and could 
see the reflex of stars in the pools, but saw 
no moving object, heard no significant 
sound. Then a sharp voice rose in some 
distant yard, followed by a scuffle of feet. 
Then the call came from the edge of 
the yard, the owl-like hoot that was the 
signal in the Acres. 

I came down, and found Billy crouched 
against the fence hard by the flooded 
desert. A breeze blew over the house- 
tops from the North River, and rippled 
the black water in the pools, and shook 
the glimmering reflections in flashing 
fragments. He kicked his bare heels in 
the mud restlessly and looked down. 

“They says she’ll get three months for 
breakin’ the cop’s jaw, mebbe six. Could 
you gi’ me a dollar?” 

“ All right.” 

“She gi’ me fifty cents. She didn’t 
have no more.” 

“What you going to do?” 

He was feeling in a pocket of his 
ragged coat, and handed over a bit of 
whitish paper. There was unsteady 
writing on it, which read, by the light 
of a match, “ Tobias Shinn frate stashun 
Pokipsy he wurks in frate yard.” 

“She says, go for him.” 

“Going by train?’ 

“Yen.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ Yep.” 

“When you coming back ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Seen Tor?” 

“Nope. Jane, she chucked me out the 
yard. I guess they got him jailed up- 
stairs. Ain’t his fault.” 

“ Why don’t you wait?” 

“She thinks he’ll get her out. He 
won’t. She oughtn’t to broke the cop’s 
jaw. I tol’ her I’d find him, so I tol’ her 
—so I got to find him.” He kicked his 
heels in the mud silently for some mo- 
ments. When he spoke again it was 
hoarsely and low. “TI tied Tobias in the 
jungle. You tell Tor.” 

He stood up, moved away a few steps, 
and stopped. T think he had some in- 
stinct. some darkened foresight, that he 
should not see Tor again. 
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“You tell Tor—Tobias—lI tied him.” 

He slipped away in the starlit dark- 
ness, splashing softly through the pools. 

Vv 

“ Amici usque ad aras,” ran a college 
song that we used to sing, properly the 
marching or initiation song of an extinct 
fraternity. Friendship till death, we 
loudly stated to be a graven motto upon 
our hearts. If we had given any thought 
in that direction, it would have seemed 
then a more exhilarating sentiment than 
lay in the Gaudeamus, in which the only 
reason given for rejoicing was that it 
could not be kept up very long; or in the 
Lauriger Horatius, in which it was ob- 
served that while the grapes were growing 
whereof new wine should be made, and the 
little maids into maidens, the poet was 
growing disgracefully old. But to our 
harking backward now the Amici has per- 
haps the more melancholy sound, its jubi- 
lant complacence discordant with irony. 

The instinct of Tor and Billy, that 
the true end had come, has ever seemed 
to me mysterious, and their manner of 
accepting the end unapproachably ad- 
mirable. It is certain that they made 
no fond pledges or foolish protests. 

For one might see the probability that, 
even if they met again, it would not be 
looking at each other with the same level 
eyes; that change can be no more stopped 
than time, or a running river held with 
the hand; but this would be the anal- 
Yet their instinct brought 
them to this conclusion, facing a blank 
forbiddance. It was an _ instinct of 
mine, perhaps not to be trusted, that 
the tragedy of Tor was the more bitter 
of the two. 

He stood in front of the cabin, look- 
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ing in and wearing very new clothes. It 
was early the next morning. 

“Did you see Billy?” 

I told him of last night’s affair, and 
he went to look for Tobias. He said he 
was going away—some school—he did 
not remember the name. 

“Cornelia got at my father and he 
fixed it. It was no use. But I guess he 
did as square as he could, but he needn’t 
’a’ laughed. We ’greed ’bout Mrs. Shinn, 
so I’d go away, so he’d do what he could 
for her, ’cause it was his things did it.” 

“You told him, then?” 

“That’s when he laughed.” 

We searched in the jungle, but Tobias 
was not there —broken away perhaps; 
more likely stolen in the night, or the 
yet earlier morning. There we sat down 
to talk of the matter, and there we said 
nothing at all. 

Tor turned slowly and lay, face down, 
in the wet weeds. And so it seemed 
worse in the staring morning than 
the night before, when Billy had gone 
away so swiftly into the darkness. 

The Acres were dull and deserted; the 
sordid refuse, the slimy pool, the ragged 
weeds, the rent, sinister, and pitiless 
rocks, the poor old cabin,—they were but 
the cracked and despised shell of a van- 
ished life. 

“T guess Ill go back,” said Tor. 
“ Good-by,” and went away, brushing his 
clothes, pushing through the milkweed 
and the mullein. 

Thereafter the cabin was looted and 
carried away piecemeal by dilapidated 
strangers. I saw the desert dry under 
the winds of October, the pool covered 
with winter ice, but never since have 
seen, in the Acres or elsewhere, Tor 


nor Billy, nor yet Tobias. 











A Thousand Years After 


BY A. SARATH 


y O you believe in reincarnation ?” 
Ramananda, High Priest of 
the Temple of Sarasathi (God- 


dess of Wisdom), was a profound schol- 
, ar. A would not suffice. 

I dissembled. 
“ Certainly 


hasty answer 


the doctrine is very con- 


soling.” 
Ile smiled in approval- 


a faint, tran- 


sient smile that faded in the blossoming. 
| “Tlave you ever known a Hindoo to die 

what Christians would eall an unhap- 
py death ?” 

“ But that is not an absolute proof,” I 
objected “at least would 
satisfy Westerns. If you can mention 
even a single case where a man actually 
remembered a former birth—” 

“That is my purpose,” calmly replied 


not such as 





q the Brahmin. 
’ : A light was dawning upon me. “The 
‘ Holy One at the gate?” I asked, in searce 
; a whisper. “ Tell it to me.” 


. I have here set forth the tale in Rama- 
nanda’s own words: 


Yes, at the gate of the Temple of Sara- 
sathi sits that aged figure in saffron and 
Vou. CVII.—No. 638 —38 
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For 


He has not spoken these forty years 


ashes. forty vears has he sat there. 


save onee. One night, ten years ago, I 


found him senseless by the gate. I ear- 
ried him in, and nursed him through the 
fever. He told me much of his life in 
his delirium. Then, after his recovery, 
seeing that he had betrayed his past, he 
told me the But first this 


rest. hear 
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fragment of history. It is a thousand 
yvears old: 


The 


was a 


Cashmere 
beauty by 


Sundari of 
beauty —a 


Princess 
wondrous 
hame as by nature’s decree. 

What wonder that, at the approaching 
“ bride’s this pearl 
women, kings and potentates should flock 
to her father’s court from the uttermost 
parts of India? What wonder that they 
should vie with one another in the great 
their be- 
fore this Queen of Beauty ? 

And the 


Damadar, the young King of Delhi, and 


choice” of among 


tournament, to show prowess 


foremost among these were 


Anungopal, King of the Nilghiris. 
Anungopal was a strange man. He 


was deemed a magician ;—the oceult arts 
were then known to few. 

The gods willed that the battle should 
be short and decisive. At the first on- 
Damadar’s Jeypur blade 
pierced his rival’s uplifted arm. Released 


slaught long 


from the nerveless grasp, Anungopal’s 
battle-axe hurtled through the air and 
buried itself in the sand. The combat 


The slender, supple form had 

vanquished the towering giant. 
Anungopal walked 

then at 


was over. 


away in sullen 
twenty sud- 
In his eyes there blazed 


silence; paces 
denly turned. 
a fire that the courtesy of kings could 
not suppress. 

Damadar knelt at the feet of the beau- 
tiful Sundari and received from her hand 


the bridal garland—the victor’s prize. 
After a week’s rejoicing the nuptials 
were celebrated. 


In the evening of the bridal day, just 
when the manifold ceremonies were over, 
he tore himself from her arms for but a 
short interval to show himself to the 
clamoring populace. At that moment a 
holy the bride and 
begged to give a blessing. He 
in old man with snow-white beard, his 
form doubled up by age like a bow. 

The Princess Sundari graciously per- 
mitted him to approach and lay his trem- 
bling hands upon her bowed head, whilst 
her drew off in respect- 
ful attention. He waved his hands be- 
fore her face in the frenzy of prayer, 

her head sank and lower 
upon her bosom as she fell into a sooth- 
ing meditation. 


ascetic approached 


seemed 
maids afar 
lower 


and 


Suddenly she started as from a dream. 
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With a violent shock she stood up then 
reeled upon the divan, casting her hands 
above her head like one drowning in 
the sea. 

7” Help! 
Help—Da 


Even that instant 
the threshold; the 


help! Damadar! I am blind! 
Damadar was upon 
next he 

But that moment’s 
for the false 
Damadar sprang after him, and hunted 
for him hither and thither like a blood- 
hound. In vain. 

The maids laid the bride upon 
couch, loosened the heavy robes around 
her and bathed 
and chafed her hands. In 
her bridal she 

Damadar would not be comforted. 
refused to consign her to the flames. 
would have her with him forever. 

IIe laid her to 


“built by Titans, adorned by fairies.” 


was kneeling 


at her side. delay 


was enough one’s escape. 


her 


her brow, 


the hour of 


neck waist, 
Was dead. 
Ie 
Ile 
rest in a mausoleum 
Beneath the central dome was built a 
white-marbled and within it a 
There he placed his 
bride, dressed in her nuptial garment. 
Every the hour of her 
death he would stand before the sepulchre 
and eall aloud to her in his grief. Some- 
times, calming his fury, he would roll 
back the touching 
a secret spring that he alone knew, and 


tomb, 
crystal sepulchre. 


evening at 


marble headstone by 
see her face through the glass casement. 
fallen 
Ten years after death she still 
lay in the ineorruptibility of her inno- 
had held his 
arms that fatal night. Her eyes still lay 
closed as if in meditation, her lips light- 
ly pursed. Perhaps the rich olive skin 
had assumed a lighter and more waxen 
hue, but it was smooth and unshrunken 
as in life itself. 

He marvelled. What miracle was this! 
What supernatural manifestation of her 
purity and virtue! 


It was as the face of an angel 
asleep. 
her in 


cence even as he 


Yea, what a merciful 
sign for his solace and comfort! 

But one evening, at twilight, a vague 
feeling of uneasiness came over him. 

In sudden apprehension he hastened 
to the sepulchre. He rolled back the 
headstone by the seeret spring and gazed 
into the face of his dead bride. 
of pain shot over his heart. 
the 


A spasm 
There hung 
features 


mist 
dearly loved. 


a strange over he so 
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A darkness fell over the tomb; a new 
terror clutched at his heart. It was the 
vague consciousness of a presence, a 
nameless sense of impending evil. In 
tierce revolt he threw himself upon the 
tomb and closed up the slab. 

That instant a growl of rage smote his 
ear. Sudade nly a dec p hollow voice eried 
out across the gloom: 

“The hour of vengeance is at hand— 
the hour of death!” 

A dark form rose up behind the tomb; 
a savage laugh of triumph rang out in 
the stillness of the night. 

“ Damadar, the battle has begun anew! 
This time thou shalt not win.” 


The spell was broken—the magic spell 
that had held him with its glittering 
eve, Memory came back like a light- 


ng flash—the memory of his wrongs 
and those ten years of suffering. lle 
seized his sword and sprang upon his 
ancient foe. 

No sound is heard, not a word nor a 
cry, save the hard breathing of the foes 
and the sudden elash of arms. Foot to 
foot, hand to hand, they strike and 
thrust and parry, then spring out of 
reach and back again. 

They meet in a deathly embrace. 
Like tottering pines they sway right and 
left, breast to breast, head to head, but 
Anungopal a hand’s-breadth taller. 

They bend, they stoop, then shoot up 
straight like the spring of a young sap- 
ling to the parent branch. The brutish 
strength seeks to crush the wiry form 
in that fearful hug. 

A thiek hand falls upon Damadar’s 
breast on either side, the crooked fingers 
grip each edge of the wound that the 
battle-axe has made. They sway a mo- 
ment as they stand; then, locked in each 
other’s arms, they fall athwart the tomb. 


Damadar awoke to consciousness with 
a start. But a cold numbness was in 
his arms and limbs, and there was no 
sensation there. A griping pain lay over 
his breast, now deadened &4*moment in 
coma, now breaking out in spasmodic 
convulsions. By his side upon the tomb 
lay his foe. His arms had fallen in in- 
ertness. The body was wrapt in deathly 


stillness; but a gasp, a choking gurgle, 
was heard like a faint echo. Ile, too, lived. 
Painfully Damadar lifted his head 


and stretched it out towards the other. 
There it fell, pillowed upon his ene- 
my’s breast. 

“ Anungopal,’—a low moan_ broke 
from his lips,—‘“ in life rival; in death 
be—brother!” It was his message of for 
giveness. A faint mutter was the only 
answer. Yet his hungry ears caught 
the words: 

“Fool! Curse thee!” 

Then, having cursed, Anungopal was 
silent. But with the rattle in his throat 
he gasped out piteously: “She is not 
dead — sleeps in a trance. ... 1 have 
sinned. . Forgive!” 

Damadar heard those words. Ilis 
bride sleeping beneath? Ten years in a 
mystie trance ? 

A darkness came over his senses. HI 
felt his strength ebbing away, the sands 
of life running out. With his flickering 
breath he raised his voice to heaven. 
“QO mighty Vishnu, merciful Preserver! 
I place my bride in thy keeping. Guard 
her in safety, integrity, wholeness—till 
from death I do return.” 

Then, forgetful that his beloved could 
not hear, he cried aloud in protestation: 
“Sundari! Sundari! I come I come. 

W ait—watch—sleep Sundari!” 


Thus far the history—save that last 
tragedy witnessed by no human eye. 
That was afterwards made krown in 
the great awakening. JTlow, I am about 
to tell. 

This is the story of the Holy One at 
the gate: 


The only child of a rich zemindar of 


Agra, the care of a mother’s love and a 
father’s pride was showered upon him 
from his earliest youth. 

Then going out one day to hunt the 
wild deer, he get separated from his com- 
rades. Ilis horse killed from fatigue, 
he wandered on foot till night overtook 


him. It was the Plain of Paniput, the 


grave of India.* Ile lay upon a broken 
archway, with the stars for a canopy. 

Suddenly a strange ‘sensation swept 
over his heart. Like a lightning flash 
came to him the thought, he had been 
there at some time before! 

* Thrice was the fate of India decided at 
Paniput, near Delhi—the last time after the 
loss of 200,000 of her sons. 
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From that dav he became a silent man. 
Whence had come that message from 


the dark ? 


Hlis destiny lay about that place 


That knowledge came to him like a 
revelation. Ile went to a secluded grove 
of lotus and champak by the waters of 
the Gang 3, where dwelt a band of holy 
men—ascetics well versed in the occult 
mysteries of life. 

“Tt is only the jungle-fever,” said to 


him the venerable guru, shaking his 


head. But the guru knew it was not. 
Take to thy bed forthwith, and think 
no more about it. Let thy mind be 


al 


absolute blank.” In that the quru 
was right. 

At the dead of night the guru ap- 
proached the sleeping youth and. east 
him into a deeper sleep. Then breathing 
upon his face, he began to question him. 

“What seest thou?” 

A sudden quiver shot through the en- 
tire frame of the youth, as if he were 
seized with an ague fit. 

“What seest thou?’ came the question 
again in a deep, relentless voice. 

The answer came in a high, petulant 
voice, like that of a fractious child. 

“A black cloud. It is all darkness.” 

“See again. Lift the veil. Seek 
among marble and alabaster.” 

Suddenly the youth started, as at the 
sight of a long-forgotten picture. He 
spoke in a low, frightened whisper: 

“ His life-blood ebbing fast. 
Crawling upon his hands and knees. .. . 
frantically clutching the edge of the lid 
—striving to burst it open. ... I ean- 
not see more.” And a heavy sweat broke 
upon his brow. 

But the guru bade him see more, 
and see from the beginning. What 
need to describe it? Behold, I have 
done so already. The sleeping youth 
fought anew that stupendous battle by 
the tomb of Sundari. Incoherently 
and in intermittent flashes he  paint- 
ed the secene—the agony, the suspense, 
the last reconciliation. 

On awakening, the guru read to him 
the riddle of his words. 

A month’s pilgrimage brought him to 
the Plain of Paniput. But now that 
vast desolation lived anew. A countless 


multitude, legions upon legions, surged 
over the adjoining fields. All along at 


regular intervals rectangular troughs 
dug in the ground, fifty feet long, were 
filled with burning wood and _ fagots. 
By the side of each stood a hillock of the 
same—a mile of fiery lakes and a mile 
of burning voleanoes. For it was the 
festival of Trimari—the Fiery Ordeal. 

A frenzied shout, a yell—an avalanche 
of voices burst forth in a wild, weird 
song like the sound of a deluge. The 
frantic votaries flung up their arms 
above their heads, swaying their bodies 
in rising fervor. Then, with a whir, a 
swish, and a crash, they leapt into the 
fire and rushed on headlong over its 
length. Line upon line, rank upon rank, 
the whole column swept madiy on. Did 
but a man flinch at the last moment, the 
rolling ranks behind earried him onwards 
in the relentless tide. If he but stum- 
bled upon the burning lake—what then ? 
The din of a hundred thousand drowned 
the feeble ery. 

But impatiently the yveuth passed on, 
a long white choga covering his pilgrim’s 
garb. Beyond the fields were the an- 
cient ruins. A erumbling monument of 
white marble, wondrously beautiful even 
in death, lav before him. It was here 
that he had lain on the night of his 
vision. It was his Search. 

Beneath the fallen dome, along the 
winding stairease, past the broken pil- 
lars—what need to say it? With trem- 
bling hand he sgught along the edge of 
the sarecophagus—his head bowed down, 
lest perchance an untimely glance should 
dispel the hope of a thousand years. <A 
moment’s pause, a dull, grinding sound, 
and the heavy slab glided back over the 
tomb; a while longer, and the erystal 
also yielded up its sacred trust. 

And then he gazed upon that face. 
A thousand memories knocked at his 
heart, a thousand tongues whispered in 
his ear. His vision went back beyond 
the flight of time. He stood and gazed 
as one in a dream. It was a dream. 
But for the swift-coming gloom that 
startled him to action, he might have 
died there gazing. 

He breathed upon the face—for thus 
the guru had taught him—the mouth, 
eyes, ears, and head; passed his hand 
swiftly from face to breast again and 
again. Then with a stupendous con- 
centration of mind and heart he emp- 
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A THOUSAND 
tied his breath in a sudden gust over 
her mouth. 

“_madar! help! I swoon! Dama- 


dar!” 

That ery, begun upon her bridal day, 
was completed a thousand years after; 
for those thousand years were to her as 


the space of a second. As one suddenly 


awakened when walking in sleep, her 
soul leapt back to life. 
Her tongue was loosened in the joy 


of the awakening. She spoke in mediz- 
val Prakrit. He knew it well. 

“Teart of mine heart, how long must 
thou have been away!” 

Oh, if he 
long! 

“And it is dark already!” Inwardly 
she blest the darkness. He also; for his 
tied. Only his hand spoke 


only dared to answer—how 


tongue 
to her hand. 

“ And I dreamt so strangely. I dreamt 
that my soul was forsaking my body- 
that IT was snatched away from thee, my 
heart’s solace. Then I dreamt no more. 
It was all a blank wall. Was it 
strange, my beloved ?” 

“Strange!” The escaped him 
Oh, for this he 
had striven those long years—to find her 
a bride, but himself not her bridegroom ? 

But at the sound of his voice her mem- 
ory awakened to life. 
that had been evolving so slowly rushed 
into full being at that single word. She 
looked around with frantfYe eyes, and for 
the first time noted the couch she lay 
upon. It spoke of death, not bridal. 

“Q Damadar, come, help! Oh, where 
am |?” 

She turned to him. 

“Thou art not he!” 

“ But verily his soul.” 

“Tis soul?” Something snapped in 

' heart like the bands of life. 

“Thou hast slept, O Beautiful One,” 
answered her unspoken ery. “Slept 

in yoge, in a mystie trance—” 


was 


not 


we rd 


involuntarily. Was it 


The consciousness 


“Tlow long?” in scarce a whisper. 

“A thousand years.” 

Then the light went out of her like 
flickering lamp. 

“Who art thou?” It mattered not 
who he was. Damadar was dead. “ My 
husband is dead!” She did not say, “T 
am a widow.” The lost love was greater 
than the coming pain. 
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AFTER, 


“Nay; he lives in me before thine 


eves.’ 

But she was silent. She thought of 
the dead, not the living. 

“Park! What is that?’ She awoke 


A prolonged distant cry 
fell upon her ear, an echo of the clamor- 


with a start. 
ing multitude upon the plains. 
“It is the Fiery Ordeal of 


” 


the peo- 
ple. 
She “Fire!” 


a Ki re 


clutched at that word. 
It was a shriek of frenzied joy. 
have they ?” 

“Truly, O Light of the World!” But 
a nameless apprehension smote his heart 
even as he spoke. “ They have built large 
burning pyres 

“ Burning Then, 


pyres!” suddenly, 


“Let us go hence.” 
“Where goest thou?’ he panted, a 
while after, as she hurried onwards 


over the fields. He had east his choga 
around her bridal garment 
in that union. 


“ Anywhere! 


happy even 


What matters?” But at 
the brink of the burning heap she turned 
to him. “One last word for thy hope. 
Soul to soul, flesh to flesh: I must be 
born anew to be thy wedded wife. Wait; 
watch my returning!” 7 

The of a hundred thousand 
shout to the heavens; the sea of human 


yoirces 


flesh rushes headlong over the sea of fire. 


Beside the raging voleano stands the 
white-clad form. One long breath she 
takes, her eyes east heavenward. <A 
strange hymn bursts upon her lips. One 
little pause of inward prayer, then her 


voice rises above the gathering din: 

“T come, my love! I come! Behold 
me sultee!” 

One fierce leap, a flash of white against 
the red, and it is engulfed in the flames. 

“A suttee!” The frenzied multitude, 
drunk with religious fervor, rush to the 
brink of the burning pyre. 
a glowing ember, smother it with their 
bare hands, and kiss and hug it as a holy 
relic. The very 


They snatch 


Soon the pyre is gone. 
ashes they carry away, fighting fiercely 
as for seattered gems. 

A. silent 


stands 


youth in a pilgrim’s garb 


unheeded, gazing in a dream. 


The multitude rave and shout’ with 
drunken joy for this one sutlee of a 
hundred years, this one martyr of a 


fallen age. 








Editor's Easy Chair. 


N that vast threshing-floor of the 
daily press, where the harvesters 
seem chiefly to beat out chaff 
with their flails, there is much more 
grain to be found than the impatient wit- 
ness, who will have nothing but grain, is 
willing to allow. For instance, in a dis- 
cussion earried on, not so very long ago, 
whether life was worth living over again, 

a delightful variation of the older 
theme whether life was worth living at 
all, we fancied ourselves gathering up 
handfuls of wheat. We do not say this 
wheat was unmixed with chaff, or cockle, 
or dust, but we believe that if it were 
put into the fan, and blown free of these, 
and then put into the hopper and ground 
into flour, it would make into very 
good bread. 

I 

The conclusion of the matter, or the 
consensus of opinion, to put it more 
modernly, as derived from the sort of 
symposium held at second-hand by the 
correspondent who mainly conducted the 
discussion, was that life was worth living 
over again in so many cases that the few 
instanees in which it was not worth liv- 
ing over again were of that precious ex- 
ceptionality which must be held to give 
unanimity to the verdict. Perhaps we 
ought to explain that the symposiasts re- 
ported were all women, though the apple 
of discord east before them seems to have 
been dropped on the table by a man. We 
learn from their several expressions that 
he asked, in a Sunday edition which we 
ourselves missed, “If you could live 
your life over again exactly as it has 
been, would you accept the chance?” and 
then, apparently, he slipped out of a 
side door. Perhaps he returned, but 
we have no further record of him, and 
are left with the reasons and emotions 
of the symposiasts. 

The symposiasts were, as we make out 
from the correspondent reporting them, 
first three women, old and poor, who in 
me way or other had missed what most 
of us think the good of life, but who 
would all be glad to chance it again. One 
had lived a life of grinding toil, but she 
would gladly live it over, if only to see 


the summers come and go; one had had 
30 much love in her life, which had lack- 
ed everything else which women long for, 
that she would willingly begin it again; 
one, racked with constant pain, had been 
so cheered with music, books and pictures, 
and so taught to love humanity by the 
friends who supplied these, that she 
would eagerly go through all her suffer- 
ing if she could have the enjoying with 
it. Besides these, a childless woman, 
whose mother-hunger remains with her 
yet, would like to live her life over, if 
only to see what the years will bring 
forth in scientific and material and 
ethical progress; a mother of seven would 
have her life begin anew for the sake of 
the mother-love which each of the seven in 
turn had inspired in her; another would 
go through her “nightmare of a child- 
hood ” a second time for theggleasure she 
is now getting out of her f-develop- 
ment, “in trying to become e woman 
on a slim foundation.” 

There is not one ignoble @métion or 
reason in all these. But after all, is not 
there some misconception of the real 
point at issue? Is it ever, or can it ever 
be, a question of living life over? Is not 
it, and must not it always be a question 
of living life on? However we jugek 
with our consciousness, and imagine we 
are thinking or feeling this or that, have 
not we invariably some reserve in our 
longing for life, which implies a new 
conditioning? We venture to declare it 
even in the presence of these good and 
brave women who declare that they would 
live their lives over on exactly the old 
terms. Saving their respect, their rever- 
ence, we make bold to believe that they 
wish to live their lives on, and not to 
live them over. To be sure, if they cannot 
live their lives on, they may be glad to 
live them over. We do not deny this, 
for we most powerfully and potently be- 
lieve with the poet that— 


Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 

’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death for which we pant; 
More life and fuller that we want. 
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But is it this life over? Here, with the 
hard contract to which the deity seems to 
be both the party of the first part and the 
party of the second part, and poor hu- 
manity only the brute matter of the 
bargain? We doubt it, and though 
we are so filled with the inextinguisha- 
ble desire of existence, we believe that 
whatever man or woman says he or she 
would live his or her life over again, 
tries to have, deep down in the bottom 
of the human heart, a private understand- 
ing with the deity that it is not to be 
quite the life already granted. “Just a 
little more mercy and a little less justice, 
Awful Power!” is our secret prayer. 
“We are very bad, and worthy nothing 
better than what we have had, but out of 
the infinite possibility, grant us a shadow 
of relief, here and there a little grain of 
comfort in our extremity, a drop of ease 
in our anguish. There must be poverty, 
and sickness, and 

Sore labor unto aged breath, 


but spread these a little more evenly 
over the race, so that we may not have 
ours in such large lumps.” 


II 


We are very curiously made, we human 
beings, so that we impose more readily 
upon ourselves than upon each other; 
but doubtless the deity understands us, 
and does not take us too seriously, so 
that when we say we are willing to live 
our lives over the deity knows quite well 
that we are merely willing to live our 
lives on. Whether the deity has pro- 
vided for our doing this elsewhere, there 
are several opinions, in defiance of the 
Promises. If we trust to these, there 
can be no doubt, but if we cannot, there 
may be and there are a great many 
doubts. The Promises are, in fact, all 
we have that is at all definite, and aside 
from them there is nothing but supersti- 
tion, or the confusion that comes from 
the interrogation of the uninterrogable, 
or the madness of much learning. But, 
short of the expectation of living on, 
there remains the notion of living life 
over, which is a pure toy of the imagina- 
tion; which we can play with, or break 
and cast away, or put aside with a more 
or less cynical smile, such as we find in 
the verse of a nameless poet: 

Vo. CVIT.—No. 638 —39 


Live my life over? I would rather not. 

But I should really fancy trying again 

For some one else who had lived once in 
vain: 

Somehow another's erring life allures; 

And were I you, I might improve on yours. 


It is this reasonable fancy which will 
perhaps commend itself to the symposi- 
asts at their next meeting, if it were not, 
in fact, rather their separate interview- 
ing. Each of them will perhaps ask her- 
self whether it was not some other life 
than her own which she truly meant she 
would be willing to live over again; 
whether she was not probably hoping 
somehow to be a party to the con- 
tract, of which she was only the subject 
before, and to be able to stipulate this and 
stipulate that, and so really have a dif- 
ferent bargain. In fact, in the secretest 
recesses of her soul, was not she imagin- 
ing the miracle of living her life over 
again as a man? One often hears the 
expression of this strange ambition in 
women. “Qh, if I were only a man!” 
“T should just like to be a man, once!” 
“T would give anything to be a man!” 
In all honesty, then, or in as much 
honesty as she is obliged to have, is not 
woman, when she is thinking of living 
her life over again, thinking of living a 
man’s life? Is not she wishing to set an 
example to her husband, who has shown 
himself so little able to set an example 
to her, and for whose discipline she is be- 
lieved oftenest to indulge what seems a 
vain aspiration ? 


Ill 


A very strange thing in regard to this 
is that men are never heard sighing to ke 
women. The weakest, the unhappiest, the 
most abject of men is not known to wish 
himself a woman; and when he considers 
living his life over again, it is certainly a 
man’s life that he has in mind. He is 
perfectly willing to allow that a woman 
is much better by nature, wiser by teach- 
ing, sweeter, lovelier, gentler, and yet he 
does not ask to change his lot with hers; 
if he were a beggar, and she a queen, he 
would not. He is found saying, in print 
and out of it, that women have by far 
the safest, easiest, and pleasantest time 
of it; but still, somehow, he does not 
envy them enough to offer changing 
places with them. He will tell them, as 
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he has often told them, that they are the 
real rulers of the world, and that in the 
sacred quality of daughter, wife, and 
mother, they are the holiest beings on 
earth; he bows down in worship of them, 
but he leaves them their altar. He does 
not think it any great thing to be a man, 
but he is not surprised that the objects of 
his idolatry should sometimes declare 
themselves eager to descend from their 
high places and be men, in the dust and 
grime of affairs, the din and heat of 
battle, and the wild, useless efforts to 
escape from the struggle of life. He 
understands that they wish to be men, in 
order to show men what men ought to be, 
and would be if they were women, and 
that they are not meaning permanently 
to be men, and he forgives to their igno- 
rance and inexperience what he could not 
otherwise account for. He forgives it 
with a smile, and possibly with a chuckle. 
It is significant, or if not significant, 
then suggestive, that it was a man who 
threw that apple of discord upon the pub- 
lic table, in the doubt whether life is 
worth living over, and that it was a sym- 
posium of women who tasted the Dead 
Sea fruit, and each, in turn, affirmed her- 
self willing to take a second chance. For 
himself that elusive, and perhaps de- 
risive, doubter seems to have cast a tacit 
vote in the negative; and another corre- 
spondent of the same newspaper wants 
the fine courage of the sister symposiasts, 
who will take life again on the old terms, 
and haggles for a chance to make a better 
use of life, in the light of the wisdom 
stored from experience of his powers and 
weaknesses. But decidedly he declines 
to go through the experiences, “the 
wounds, the tears, the buffetings,” he 
calls them, with, being a Brooklyn man, 
the memory of many rush-hours vivid in 
his sense. He brings us back to the old 
eynical conclusion that it is always some 
other’s life we wish to live over, when we 
say we are willing to live over our own; 
or he brings us further back yet to the 
conviction that we do not wish to live 
life over at all, but only to live it on. 
The true meaning of the soul’s cry, 
“ More life and fuller,” is “ More life and 
different.” What could the new conditions 
imaginably be? If our good were parted 
from its potentialities of evil, would not 
half ourselves be gone? We know what 


we are here, and how our power of loving 
perils upon lusting; how our frugality 
verges upon greed; how our courage 
trembles towards cruelty; how our piety 
presses into bigotry; but if our virtues 
had no such limitations, if they were the 
whole man or woman of each of us, where 
were the round of useful activities, the 
sense of duty done and evil overcome, the 
self-reward of difficult righteousness? If 
there is another life, will not it be very 
much like this, with something more of 
true civilization added? We want some- 
thing altogether different in our moments 
of weakness, those moments that multi- 
ply themselves as the years advance, un- 
til the prospect of more life on the pres- 
ent terms is too horrible to be endured. 
But with our strength renewed after 
that sleep, which shall be long or short in 
the mystery which none living has pene- 
trated, no doubt men will be as bravely 
ready to go on with life elsewhere as 
women to go on with life here. The 
Brooklyn man, with nerves freshened 
and muscles steeled for the rush-hours of 
existence, will be as faithful to his duty 
of living as the women who seem to think 
it a privilege and a pleasure. By the 
time he has slumbered a few millions of 
years, or has had the forty winks of the 
nap which does the effect of millions of 
years, he will rise gayly, and plunge into 
the tumult at the New York end of 
life’s Brooklyn bridge, and willingly risk 
“the wounds, the tears, the buffetings,” 
for the sake of getting home, after each 
day’s work, in that Dream-Brooklyn 
which we each have in our hearts, the 
ideal of home where the fearless women 
wait us with the evening meal, and the 
high impulses, and all that mixture of 
earth and heaven without which human- 
ity at its best is inconceivable. 


IV 

We wish that in this discussion some 
man had come forward to declare that he 
would be glad to live life over again, if 
for nothing but to renew his sense of the 
charming goodness and. brightness of 
women, which no man’s life has been 
quite without. It would have been much 
to the credit of his sex if he had done so, 
and it could not have seemed to any wo- 
man a fond or foolish flattery of hers. 
Men may say what they like of women when 
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they are away from them, but if men are 
honest, they must own that their wittiest 
and their wisest inspirations have come 
from women; that their most generous 
impulses have been the echo of women’s 
natures, that their sublimest efforts tow- 
ards the right-doing wk=ch alone con- 
soles and supports, has been in emulation 
of women’s daily conducf. But leaving 
these high facts apart, and keeping 
merely to the joy of knowing women’s 
minds through their talk, in the favor of 
chances such as society abovnds in, there 
is more than motive and reason enough 
for living life over, or living it in- 
definitely on. Even when women are far 
from what most men eall agreeable, the 
men who know them best are happiest 
in communion with their minds, and in 
such an extreme case as that of Mrs. 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, whose lately publish- 
ed “ Letters and Memorials” might fitly 
give the praiser of brilliant women in 
general pause, it is certain that her hus- 
band, who might well have thought twice 
before living life over if he had been 
offered the chance of living it over with 
her, was always after her death morbidly 
bewailing himself that their joint life 
had been lived to an end. He was not 
apparently so ill-mated. with a woman 
who at times could be as narrow and 
bitter and contemptuous as he was him- 
self at times. They were in fact very 
much alike, they were doubtless much 
happier with each other than they would 
either have been with any other, or apart 
from each other, so that we wonder at the 
pains of the laborious Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, M.D., in that introduction of his 
to the “ Letters and Memorials,” where 
he hammers so hard at that poor James 
Anthony Froude for letting, or making, 
Carlyle appear unkind to his wife. Of 
course he was unkind to her, but that did 
not prevent his tenderly loving her and 
tragically lamenting her; and no one who 
has arrived at that time of life when it 
has become a question of living it over, 
can doubt that she knew how to take it 
out of him, and did take it out of: him. 
If any ever doubted her will or power to 
right her own wrongs, day by day and 
hour by hour, that doubter has but to 
read these bright, keen, letters of hers, 
where with ever so much that is loving 
and lovable, there lurks the potentiality 


of so much that is terrible. In what she 
says of others let us judge of what she 
could say to Carlyle if need were, as no 
doubt it often was. 

The collection and _ publication of 
these “ Letters and Memorials” seems to 
have been prompted by a twofold error: 
the mistaken notion that the fame of 
Carlyle as a man could suffer from the 
revelations, or call them treasons, of 
Froude, in his much- mistaken biog- 
raphy, and the delusion that his fame 
as an author has been affected by what 
people were allowed or invited to think 
of him personally. Long before Froude 
had done his worst, while Carlyle still 
lived and spoke and wrote himself freely 
out, it was known how contemptuous and 
blighting his humor could be, and it was 
also fairly well understood how as a 
prophet he had _ superseded himself. 
What he had taught had become part of 
the life of his generation, and so far 
alienated from any consciousness of him 
in those whose conduct and creed he had 
largely shaped. This is always happen- 
ing with great preachers and teachers; 
they lose for themselves what they win 
for others; they perish in giving life. 
Carlyle became Carlylism, and when 
people began to forget that Carlylism 
came from Carlyle, and to fancy that it 
was something born in themselves, then 
the mischief was done for Carlyle. His 
renown, before it began to wane, did not 
wait for his ill-starred biographer to 
shape a theory of his cruelty to his wife; 
and it would not have been blotted if 
it had been at its brightest, when Froude 
published his romantic fiction. His be- 
havior toward his wife had nothing to do 
with his greatness as a humorist, for as a 
moralist he was wittingly or unwittingly 
always a humorist. He was a satirist, 
and he will be remembered among the 
most terrible of the satirists. If he was a 
satirist of Mrs. Carlyle, as well as of the 
world at large, that proved that he was es- 
sentially a satirist, and it did not prove he 
was less a fear and a force than he had 
seemed. He is no longer a fear and a 
force, because, after a time, the effect of 
any one man on other men must gradual- 
ly cease. It is not given to any man to 
influence his fellows beyond a certain 
very uncertain point, and this point is 
not fixed by a man’s domestic conduct. 
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Without the “ Letters and Memorials” 
of Mrs. Carlyle it was clear to any one 
worth persuading, clear even from the 
romantic fiction of Froude, that she 
was always in love with her husband, and 
that he was always in love with her. 
They were in fact so much in love with 
each ether, that they had very little love 
left for any one else, except the members 
of their own immediate families. Of 
these they were very fond, but of the 
human family they were very contemptu- 
ous. The contempt for his fellow-crea- 
tures which Carlyle was suffered by 
Froude to show so unmeasuredly, was not 
different in quality from that shown by 
Mrs. Carlyle in her letters. There were a 
pair of them, as people say, in this. They 
idid not hate, but they despised; they held 
in biting scorn the most of the men and 
women they knew; sometimes their scorn 
was more cruel and sometimes less, but 
still i¢ was cruel scorn. A vast deal of it 
may have been mere whimsicality, but it 
was such whimsicality that a drop of 
it must seald and blister. They were 
not so very much to blame for it { nobody 
seems very much to blame for anything\ 
but that they felt it, and imparted it to 
each other, there can be no doubt; and 
though their bitterness was for a world 
which, with their brilliant powers, they 
of course found hard to people of their 
origin and station, still it was the very 
gall of bitterness. 

In Carlyle the bitterness was’ largely 
inclusive, and in its diffusion over man- 
kind in general, had a deceptive effect of 
dilution; but Mrs. Carlyle’s bitterness 
was for the fewer men and things she 
knew, and has therefore a deceptive ef- 
fect of concentration. What strikes one 
most in reading her letters is the paucity 
of her interests, the narrowness of her 
mind in regarding them. She is always 
intensely personal; she cannot get away 
from her being mistakenly shown into 
Emerson’s presence for one word of Emer- 
son; Browning is again and again “a 
fiuff of feathers”; other famous people, 
such as she was wont to meet, affected 
her only in their relation to Carlyle; and 
she has nothing to say of them in com- 
parison with the everything she has to 
say of the least important of the Welshes 
and Carlyles. Yet she was a most gifted 


and amusing woman, whose report of life 
as she looked at it through her ever- 
environing personality, is of a fascina- 
tion which must account for the appar- 
ently unjustifiable scrupulosity of the 
editors in preserving the otherwise un- 
important letters swelling the bulk of 
two large volumes. 

She was a woman whom, if she were 
not talking of one’s self, one must have 
delighted to hear talk. The play of her 
vivid and eager mind must have been a 
rapture for her husband, and kept him 
in love with her, however she fancied his 
fancy strayed. But love and kindness are 
two very different things, and very likely 
her lover was unkind, and then, too late, 
vainly kind. The fact no more condemns 
him than her. True lovers outlive their 
unkindness if they live long enough, as 
we often see in the case of elderly mar- 
ried people who have quarrelled through 
decades of hostility into a final peace 
which -is very pretty, and which affects 
the ignorant spectator as the habit of 
their whole existence. In the light of 
their ultimate serenity they would be 
quite ready to declare themselves willing 
to live their lives over again, meaning 
to live them on, if they could live them 
together, as they probably would if they 
lived them on. The trouble sometimes is 
that they do not give themselves time 
enough, but quarrel to some issue of 
separation or divorcement; or else the 
dread powers do not give them time 
enough, and one is taken from the other 
before they have each realized their recip- 
rocal fondness. Then there comes to 
the surviving partner the tragical grief 
which in Carlyle, because he knew how 
to express it with such pathos, deceived 
the very elect of his friends, his chosen 
and trusted interpreter, into the belief 
that his wild words of sorrow were the 
measure of his unkindness to his wife, 
and not merely the throes of a heart 
breaking for love of her. But how many 
of Froude’s readers really shared his de- 
lusion? It was plain, immediately after 
the reading of Froude, that the Carlyles, 
whatever they thought of the human race 
at large, were wrapped up in each other; 
and Carlyle has suffered nothing either 
in his fame or his good name from his 
biographer’s romantic imaginings. 
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Editor's Study. 


N these June days we seem to have 

reached that moment of the year 

which we would ask to stay, regret- 
ting no past season, and caring not to 
look beyond. Never as now is the con- 
tent of the Present so full, nor so sincere- 
ly convineing the glory of this earthly 
life. There is nothing fretful in the 
sounds about us, only a song with firm 
clear note; the noisy insect has not yet 
got the better of the tuneful bird; noth- 
ing is tiresomely wide-awake; all Nature 
is serene in the assumption of her vesture, 
which shows no ragged edges, and bids 
fair ta last forever; all currents are in- 
sulated, pulsing in unbroken sleep. 


I 


Young life, in man as in nature, is by 
divine intention thus insulated and thus, 
even in what we eall its wakefulness, 
asleep and adream. The insulation is an 
infolding; absorption and a calm and 
buoyant tension are more apparent in 
early youth than any development look- 
ing toward outward goals or practical 
utilities; aspiration has not yet entered 
upon its period of unrest, of definitely 
conscious purpose, such as determines the 
efforts and struggles of maturer years. 
Difficulties there are of a far different 
kind, in the natural course of physical, 
mental, and spiritual growth, of such a 
kind indeed as no conscious effort could 
surmount, but the struggle with them is 


not registered in consciousness or open. 


to observation—the issue being com- 
mitted to the mighty and mysterious 
forces of the ascendant life itself. What 
in the conduct of the youth is open to 
observation is often contradictory to the 
hidden miracle. We see the leaves of the 
plant, but not the roots striking deep 
into the soil; we note the trivialities of 
doing while the wonderful expansion of 
being eludes our notice. 

It is not strange, therefore, that un- 
fortunate mistakes are made by parents 
and teachers who fail to comprehend the 
real work that is going on without their 
help or notice, in accordance with the 
natural laws of mental and spiritual 
growth. The season is not respected be- 


cause so little consideration is given to 
its importance. The stream for its per- 
manence and beneficence depends upon 
its original force at the fountain. ‘The 
resources of a man in his maturity 
correspond to the depth allowed to the 
sources of power in his youth and to the 
earlier channels of activity. 

What we most want to understand is 
that the season of involution is not one 
for the dissipation of energy. The in- 
volution does not go on all by itself. The 
inward tension is always accompanied 
by some external signs of development, 
as the leaves of the plant are put forth 
while the buds are still infolded. The 
young body and mind are incessantly 
active; curiosity concerning surrounding 
material things is keen and stimulating; 
but while the deepening of capacity— 
which is the measure of the future scope 
of faculty—goes on, the great work that 
is being done is outwardly indicated only 
by a play of activities, comparatively 
trivial and insignificant. There is need 
of help, of wise tutelage that shall lead 
these random movements into a harmony 
which has reasonableness and a human 
meaning, but which is at the same time 
responsive to Nature’s own note and in 
reverent accord with her procedure in her 
preparation of that upper chamber of her 
life which we know as human nature. 
She descends for our climbing, dying next 
to our life, so that the meanings of her 
ascendant life are hidden from us, save 
as in this upper chamber they are trans- 
lated—inadequately, but more and more 
fitly with the progress of human culture. 

Every new generation enters into our 
complex social and institutional life with 
no knowledge of its conditions and rela- 
tions, and must learn in due time every- 
thing essential to good manners, good 
morals, and good citizenship. Formol or 
technical instruction in such matters 
should never be pressed upon children. 
Even a very young boy or girl lacking 
consideration for others—the cardinal 
principle of manners and morals—becomes 
insufferable; but stress should be laid 
upon principle rather than precept, and, 
after all, the child is guided almost un- 
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consciously by example rather than by 
instruction. Suppose that, on the other 
hand, precept is urged upon the young 
and pushed to its severe conclusion. 
Then theory displaces the living prin- 
ciple. Instead of consideration for 
others as essential to a gracious and 
beautiful character, the preceptor urges 
the doctrine of altruism, as if life 
were wholly a game of give-away. It is 
the tendency of an abstraction to be- 
come general and extreme; there is no 
marrow of good sense in its dry bones. 
There comes a period of life when this 
theory of altruism seems to hold good, 
when by necessity if not by choice one 
seems to live wholly for others, though 
it is really never true at any time that 
sacrifice is by the law of life other than 
incidental. But the truth of the after- 
noon is not the truth of the morning. 
The season of nutrition must precede 
that of fruition, which is the beneficent 
descent of life. If there is no ascent 
through nutrition there can be no fall. 
When all the forces of life command 
self-centred absorption, it is as per- 
nicious to insist upon the dissipation of 
altruism as it is happily futile. 

But in how many ways do our plans 
for the young, for their conduct and 
their training, disturb the natural pro- 
cesses of this season of nutrition! Not 
that children should for a given period 
be figuratively confined in barrels and 
fed through the bung-holes, as‘ in Rose 
Terry Cooke’s amusing story Knowhare. 
It is quite as easy to push one theory to 
an extreme as another. The expenditure 
of force in varied activity is necessary as 
a stimulus to nutrition. The child 
naturally resists every effort to concen- 
trate his mind upon anything unless his 
interest is first appealed to; but there are 
many things which he is properly called 
upon to learn which are inculeated only 
by “drill”—like the multiplication ta- 
ble, for instance—and in connection with 
which he can have no lively or immediate 
interest. The child who does not Jearn 
the multiplication table, and is not drill- 
ed in addition, will count on his fingers 
all his life. Some drill must proceed en- 
tirely “ by rote,” as in spelling. It is not 
only time-saving, but the automatism 
which supervenes upon the difficulty first 
experienced, as something against nature, 


is a reversion to nature, becoming a kind 
of instinet. Habits of study are usually 
first established in this way. 

Now in all this training there is no 
process of reasoning. But we are not to 
conclude that in primary education there 
must be no learning except by rote, with 
a kind of instinctive process as the result. 
Intelligent habits must be formed. Curi- 
osity must be stimulated and, within just 
limits, satisfied. The garden of child- 
hood left to itself will be overrun with 
weeds; it must have its proper culture. 

The kind of education which, as it 
seems to us, should be excluded from this 
period is what may be called technical 
culture. Temperance, like politeness, 
should be inculeated, not formally taught 
from text-books entering into scientific 
details. Every form of sociology belongs 
to a later period. If the child is invited 
to the contemplation of nature, as he 
should be, let him be taught to regard 
what he observes as he regards the coun- 
tries opened up to him in his geography 
or the peoples he reads about in history. 
As Professor Bailey says in his recent 
book, The Idea of Nature Study, having 
reference to this primary period: “ Na- 
ture-study is not science. It is not know- 
ledge. It is not facts. It is spirit. It 
is concerned with the child’s outlook on 
the world.” 

The young mind cannot be too fully 
occupied. The study of Latin and Greek 
in early years is to be encouraged. Only 
in this way can there be instilled the 
grammatical instinct, since the English 
language cannot properly be said to have 
a grammar. The few books of classical 
literature which can be read at this 
period—such as Virgil and Homer and 
Aesop—have a fine effect upon the im- 
agination. A like effect is produced by 
English classics properly selected. 

The prolongation of this period is far 
more desirable than that abbreviation of 
it which is now being urged in educa- 
tional journals. It is the period of ab- 
sorption, and, as we have said, the deep- 
ened capacity gained determines the scope 
of faculty and of future achievement. 
Ample time should be allowed for this 
ingathering and inspiration. But the 
time should be fully occupied, without 
undue haste or pressure, and especially 
without that confusion which results 
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from the interpolation of studies in- 
tended to directly meet the demands of 
practical life. If the commercial idea is 
dominant, then the whole matter may 
be relegated to the technical business 
school; but the result is not the true 
culture which prepares the way for life’s 
richest harvests. 

It is well if the high school or en- 
dowed academy continues this inspira- 
tional culture, avoiding technical an- 
alysis, and holding as long as possible to 
the normal exercise of the synthetic rea- 
following the Platonic rather than 
the Aristotelian plan. 


II 


But it was not in April or May but in 
June that we set out upon this discourse. 
We were saying of the June days that 
we would wish them to stay; and we have 
very much the same desire when we 
regard the corresponding season of 
maturing youth which still keeps the 
freshness of spring-time and_ only 
dreams of the riper summer and the 
fruitful autumn. 

This is the season when all over the 
land a goodly proportion of our young 
men are entering upon college life. It is 
these who are most in our thoughts rather 
than the graduating Seniors. Though 
they are not so ostensibly on parade, we 
know they are present, in timid and scat- 
tered groups, or perhaps entirely disso- 
ciate and solitary, each nursing his own 
dream in quiet wonder and expectation. 
Because they represent a hidden and un- 
known quantity in the multitude of those 
gathered together to witness and laud 
achievement, they the more strongly ap- 
peal to our imagination. It is with ref- 
erence to them that the exercises in 
which they have apparently no part are 
called Commencement. 

Our thoughts hark back to the palace of 
Lycornedes in the island of Scyros, where 
the boy Achilles was concealed among 
the maidens of the court and arrayed in 
garments like theirs, when Ulysses ap- 
peared in the guise of a peddler, display- 
ing the gauds and trinkets that allure 
maidens. But among these were dis- 
closed helmet, shield, and spear. Sud- 
denly a trumpet blast was heard, and in 
the twinkling of an eye the boy was 
transformed into a warrior. 


son— 


What was the note Achilles heard? 
This call of destiny comes some day to 
every youth prepared to hear it. We are 
not told that the maidens in the palace of 
Lycomedes showed any impatience to 
seize upon the shining suit of armor. 
Doubtless their gaze was wholly fixed 
upon the transformed Achilles. The 
note which called him out into the world 
was felt by them in a moment of wonder 
and of sympethy—he held their hearts 
and their eyes. There is the note of des- 
tiny for the girl, and it may not always 
be simply nature’s note, but a call to the 
mind and soul, yet never, even in these 
days, is it just the note that comes to 
the boy. Putting young men and women 
under the same college régime does not 
make coeducation. 

The ease of Achilles is not in every, 
not indeed in its chief, respect precisely 
pertinent, though very suggestive of the 
radical difference between the 
to contacts with the world. The college 
is not a battle-field, and a college educa- 
tion is as appropriate for the girl who 
desires it as for the boy. Vassar and 
Wellesley have their justification as truly 
as Williams and Amherst. In the college 
for young women there is the same train- 
ing, so far as text-books are concerned, in 
mathematies, physics, psychology, and the 


sexes as 


languages as in the college for young 
men; and the same degree of excellence 
is attainable. If not probable, it is cer- 
tainly within the possibilities that an 
exceptionally bright girl might in these 
studies surpass hundreds of young men 
in college. But the atmosphere, the aura 
of aspiration, is not and cannot be the 
same in the college for women as in that 
for men. Lord Rosebery in the former, 
though every girl in his class marked 
higher in every study, would have been as 
much out of place as was Achilles among 
the maidens. Though he would have had 
every advantage for mental and moral 
development, he would in this environ- 
ment have lacked everything which was 
essential to the distinctive excellence by 
which he is to-day known among men 
and which the atmosphere of Oxford 
helped him to attain. 

The cloistral seclusion of college life, 
without extraneous social distractions of 
any kind, is only a negative, though an 


indispensable, condition of the exalted at- 
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mosphere. The positive conditions are 
prominently social—-the contacts with 
each other and with their eminent teach- 
ers of young men moved by the same 
masculine aspiration and having the 
same outlook upon the world, an out- 
look in which young women cannot 
participate. And there are always in 
college a considerable proportion of 
young men who have no part in either 
the aspiration or the outlook. They are 
simply “going through” college; they 
get their diplomas and sometimes even 
“honors ”—as any fairly studious girl 
might; and those of them who do not go 
into business become teachers, or, with 
subsequent special training, clergymen 
and lawyers, useful, but probably not 
great, in any of these callings. These are 
the majority in every college class, and 
the inspirations of a great college mean 
to them little or nothing; considering 
their aims, a Jowett or a Mark Hopkins 
is superfluous; and, but for the special 
and exceedingly inappropriate social dis- 
traction introduced, the maidens might 
go alongside throughout their course. 
That is to say, the inspirations which 
distinguish a great college for men are 
not those which distinguish Bryn Mawr 
or Smith College. 


III 


It is not merely important that the 
trumpet should sound, the really signifi- 
rant thing is that it is Achilles who 
hears it. Young men have heard the 
note who never went to college, and 
whose inspirations were from companion- 
ship with the great of all ages, yet who 
have won distinction in the courts of 
literature, of statesmanship, of science, 
and even of erudition. Bryant was not 
less a poet because his collegiate course 
was abruptly broken off at an _ early 
stage, or Stoddard because he had no 
college career. It would indeed be in- 
teresting to consider what these men 
may have gained by a wholly eclectic 
course of education, such, for instance, 
as Mr. George William Curtis laid out 
for himself. Henry Ward Beecher, 
though he went through college, if asked 
what its advantages were to him would 
probably have answered, “A _ good li- 
brary and leisure for thought.” 

Whatever may be the gain from an 


independent self-education, something is 
lost also. The social contacts of college 
life, if made the most of, count for a 
great deal. In the class-room and in the 
literary societies, where all classes min- 
gle, the student measures his fellows. 
Afterward when this one or that one 
gains a world-wide distinction, the pro- 
phetie note of it given in college years 
is remembered —“ far off his coming 
shone.” These associations are stimula- 
tive, and are remembered when text- 
books are forgotten. 

It is impossible to estimate the full 
value of the leisure of a four years’ 
college course, giving ample time for 
reading and reflection. The library is 
one of the most important features of a 
great college. The companionship afford- 
ed by great books supplements and re- 
enforces all other sources of inspiration. 

Any serious encroachment upon this 
leisure is to be deprecated, especially 
in the interests of American litera- 
ture, with which in these pages we 
are chiefly concerned. We should like 
to know what books students in our col- 
leges are reading to-day, and what time 
they have for reading at all—especially 
what leisure for quiet reflection. The 
exactions of technical training, whatever 
scope may be given to “elective” study, 
have constantly increased, until they have 
become pressing and absorbing. The call 
upon the college Jibrary is largely for 
books which are to be read for a special 
purpose quite remote from any interest 
in literature or the humanities. This is 
the case even in colleges that repudiate 
the scheme of the university. To some 
extent the situation is inevitable and in 
the line of educational progress; but push- 
ed to an extreme it minifies those influ- 
ences and inspirations of college life which 
helped to produce the greatest thinkers 
and writers of former generations. 

The college years belong to the period 
of nutrition, with a new stimulus from 
the note of voeation that calls forward 
and outward with an outlook upon the 
world offering a new horizon of thought 
and action, yet not a note so abrupt as 
the trumpet sounded for Achilles. We 
should remember that for college students 
it is still June, too rapid!y indeed climb- 
ing into summer, but still remote from 
the fruitful but descending autumn. 
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The Whirligig of Life 


BY 


USTICE OF THE PEACE Jenaja 


Widdup sat in the door of his office 


smoking his elder-stem pipe.  Half- 
way to the zenith the Cumberland 
range rose blue-gray in the afternoon haze. 
\ speckled hen swaggered down the main 
street of the “ settlement,” ¢: ackling fool- 
ishly. 
Up the road came a sound of creaking 
axles, and then a slow cloud of dust, and 
then a bull-eart bearing Ransie Bilbro and 


his wife. The cart stopped at the Justice’s 
door, and the two climbed down.  Ransie 
was a narrow six feet of sallow, brown skin 
and yellow hair. The imperturbability of 


the mountains hung upon him like a suit 
of armor. The woman was ecalicoed, angled, 
snuff - brushed, and weary with unknown 




















“SHE SLINGS WATER ON THE DOG” 


Vou. CVII—No. 638 —40 


HENRY 


desires. Through it all gleaned a faint pro- 
test of cheated youth unconscious of its 
loss. 

The Justice of the Peace slipped his feet 
into his shoes, for the sake of dignity, and 
moved to let them enter. 

“ We-all,” said the woman, in a voice like 
the wind blowing through pine boughs, 
“wants a divo’ce.” She looked at Ransie 
to see if he noted any flaw or ambiguity or 
evasion or partiality or self-partisanship in 
her statement of their business. 

“A divo’ce,” repeated Ransie, with a sol 
emn nod. “ We-all can’t git along together 
nohow. It’s. lonesome enough fur to live 
in the mount’ins when a man and a woman 
keers fur one another. But when she’s 
a-spittin’ like a wildeat or a sullenin’ like 
a hoot-owl in the cabin, a man ain’t got no 
eall to live with her.” 

* When he’s a no-’count varmint,” said the 
woman, without any especial warmth, 
*“a-traipsin’ along of scalawags and moon 
shiners, and a-layin’ on his back pizen ‘ith 
co’n whiskey, and a-pesterin’ folks with a 
pack of hungry, triflin’ houn’s to feed!” 

‘When she keeps a-throwin’ skillet lids,” 
came Ransie’s antiphony, “ and slings b’ilin’ 
water on the best coon-dog in the Cumber- 
lands, and sets herself agin’ cookin’ a man’s 
victuals, and keeps him awake of nights ac- 
cusin’ him of a sight of doin’s!” 

“* When he’s al’ays a-fightin’ the revenues, 
and gits a hard name in the mount’ins fur 
a mean man, who’s gwine to be able fur 
to sleep of nights?” 

The Justice of the Peace stirred deliber- 
ately to his duties. He placed his one chair 
and a wooden stool for his 
petitioners. He opened 
his book of statutes on the 
table and scanned the 
index. Presently he wiped 
his spectacles and shifted 
his inkstand. 

* The law and the 
statutes,” said he, “air 
silent on the subjeck of 
divo’ce as fur as the juris- 
diction of this co’t air con- 
cerned. But, acco’din’ to 

i equity and the Constitu 
\ Raven me > tion and the golden rule 

it’s a bad barg’in that 
can’t run both ways. If a 
justice of the peace can 
marry a couple, it’s plain 
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“THE LAW AND THE 


that he is bound to be able to divo’ce ‘em. 
This here office will issue a decree of divo’ce 
and abide by the decision of the Supreme 
Co't to hold it good.” 

Ransie Bilbro drew a small tobaecco-bag 
from his trousers pocket. Out of this he 
shook upon the table a five-dollar note. 
* Sold a b’arskin and two foxes fur that,” 
he remarked. “ It’s all the money we got.” 

“The regular price of a divo’ce in this 
cot,” said the Justice, “air five dollars.” 
He stuffed the bill into the pocket of his 
homespun vest with a deceptive air of in- 
difference. With much bodily toil and men- 
tal travail he wrote the decree upon half 
a sheet of foolscap, and then copied it upon 
the other. Ransie Bilbro and his wife lis- 
tened to his reading of the document that 
was to give them freedom: 

“Know all men by these presents that 
Ransie Bilbro and his wife, Ariela Bilbro, 
this day personally appeared before me and 
promises that hereinafter they will neither 
love, honor, nor obey each other, neither for 
better nor worse, being of sound mind and 
body, and accept summons for divorce ac- 
cording to the peace and dignity of the 
State. Herein fail not, so help you God. 
Benaja Widdup, justice of the peace in 
and for the county of Piedmont, State of 
lennessee.” 

The Justice was about to hand one of the 
documents to Ransie. The voice of Ariela 
delayed the transfer. Both men looked at 
her. Their dull masculinity was confronted 
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STATUTES AIR SILENT" 


by something sudden and unexpected in the 
woman. 

“ Judge, don’t you give him that air paper 
yit. ‘“Tain’t all settled, nohow. I got to 
have my rights first. I got to have my ali- 
money. “Tain’t no kind of a way to do fur 
a man to divo’ce his wife *thout her havin’ 
a cent fur to do with. I’m a-layin’ off to be 
a-goin’ up to brother Ed’s up on Hogback 
Mount’in. I’m bound fur to hev a pa’r of 
shoes and some snuff and things besides. Ef 
Ranse kin affo’d a divo’ce, let him pay me 
ali-money.” 

Ransie Bilbro was stricken to dumb per 
plexity. There had been no previous hint of 
alimony. Women were always bringing up 
startling and unlooked-for issues. 

Justice Benaja Widdup felt that the point 
demanded judicial decision. The authorities 
were also silent on the subject of alimony. 
But the woman’s feet were bare. The trail 
to Hogback Mountain was steep and flinty. 

“ Ariela Bilbro,” he asked, in official tones, 
“how much did you ‘low would be geod 
and sufficient ali-money in the case befo’ 
the co’t?” 

*T ‘lowed,” she answered, “ fur the shoes 
and all, to say five dollars. That ain’t much 
fur ali-money, but IT reckon that ‘Il git me 
up to brother Ed’s.” 

“The amount,” said the Justice, “ air not 
onreasonable. Ransie Bilbro, you air or 
dered by the co’t to pay the plaintiff the 
sum of five dollars befo’ the decree of di- 
vo’ce air issued.” 
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“T hain’t no mo’ money,” breathed Ransie, 


heavily. “I done paid you all I had.” 
“ Otherwise.” said the Justice, looking se- 
verely over his spectacles, “ you air in con- 


tempt of co't. 
“| reckon if you gimme till to-morrow,” 
pleaded the husband, “Il mout be able to 
rake or scrape it up somewhars. I never 
looked for to be a payin’ no ali money.” 
“The case air adjourned,” said Benaja 
Widdup, * till to-morrow, when you-all will 
present yo’selves and obey the order of the 
co't Followin’ of which the decrees of 
divo’ece will be delivered.” He sat down in 
the door and began to loosen a shoestring. 
“We mout us well go down to Uncle 
Ziah’s,” decided Ransie, “and spend the 
night.” He climbed 
in the cart on one 


side, and Ariela 
climbed in .on the 
other. Obeying the 


flap of his rope, the 
little red bull slowly 
came around on a 
tack, und the eart 
crawled away in the 
nimbus arising from 
its wheels. 

Justice - of - the - 
peace Benaja Wid- 


lup smoked his 
Ider - stem pipe. 
Late in the after- 
noon he got his 
weekly paper, and 


read it until the 
twilight dimmed its 
lines. Then he lit 
the tallow candle 
on his table, and 
read until the moon 
rose, marking the 
time for supper. 
He lived in the 
double log cabin on 
the slope near the 
girdled poplar. 
Going home to sup- 


per he crossed a **1 WANT YO’ MONEY 


little branch dark- 

ened by a_ laurel 

thicket. The dark figure of a man stepped 
from the laurels ‘and pointed a rifle at his 
breast. His hat was pulled down low, and 
something covered most of his face. 

‘I want yo’ money,” said the figure, 
**thout any talk. I’m a-gettin’ nervous, and 
my finger’s a-wabblin’ on this here trigger.” 

“T’ve only got f-f-five dollars,” said the 
Justice, producing it from his vest pocket. 

‘Roll it up,” came the order, “ and stick 
it in the end of this here gun-bar’l.” 

The bill was crisp and new. Even fingers 
that were clumsy and trembling found lit- 
tle difficulty in making a spill of it and in- 
serting it (this with less ease) into the muz- 
zle of the rifle. 

“Now I reckon you kin be goin’ along,” 
said the robber. 

The Justice lingered not on his way. 
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The next day came the little red bull, 
drawing the cart to the office door. Justice 
Benaja Widdup had his shoes on, for he was 
expecting the visit. In his presence Ransie 
Bilbro handed to his wife a five-dollar bill. 
The official's eye sharply viewed it. It 


seemed to curl up as though it had been 
rolied and inserted into the end of a gun 
barrel. But the Justice refrained from com 
ment. It is true that other bills might be 
inclined to curl. He handed each one a de 
cree of divorce. Each stood awkwardly si- 
lent, slowly folding the guarantee of free 
dom. The woman cast a shy glance full of 
constraint at Ransie. 

*T reckon you'll be goin’ back up to the 
cabin,” she said, “along ‘ith the bull-cart. 
There’s bread in the 
tin box settin® on the 
shelf. [ put the 
bacon in the b'ilin’- 
pot to keep the 
hounds from gittin’ 
it. Don’t forget to 
wind the clock  to- 
night.” 

‘You air a-goin’ 
to your brother 
Ed’s?” asked Ransie, 
with fine unconcern. 

‘I was ‘lowin’ to 
get along up thar 
afore night. I ain’t 
sayin’ as they'll 
pester theyselves any 
to make me. wel- 
come, but I hain’t 
nowhar else fur to 
go. It’s a right 
smart ways, and | 
reckon I better be 
goin’. I'll be = a- 
sayin’ ‘good - by,’ 
Ranse—that is, if 
you keer fur to say 
sO. 

‘TIT don’t know as 
anybody’s a hound 
dog.” said Ransie, 
in a martyr’s voice, 
“fur to not want to 
say good-by ‘less 
you air so anxious to git away that you 
don’t want me to say it.” 

Ariela was silent. She folded the five- 
dollar bill and her deeree carefully, and 
placed them in the bosom of her dress. 
Benaja Widdup watched the money disap 
pear with mournful eyes behind his spec 
tacles. 

And then with his next words he 
achieved rank (as his thoughts ran) with 
either the great crowd of the world’s sym 
pathizers or the little crowd of its great 
financiers. 

“ Be kind o’ lonesome in the old cabin to 
night, Ranse,” he said. 

Ransie Bilbro stared out at the Cumber 


lands, clear blue now in the sunlight. He 


did not look at Ariela. 
‘I ‘low it might be lonesome,” he said: 
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but when folks gits mad and wants a 
divo’ce, you can’t make folks stay.” 

There’s others wanted a divo'’ce,” said 
\riela, speaking to the wooden stool. “ Be 
sides, nobody don’t want nobody to stay.” 

‘Nobody never said they didn’t.” 

‘Nobody never said they did. I reckon 
| better start on now to brother Ed's.” 

‘Nobody can’t wind that old clock.” 

Want me to go back along ‘ith you in 
the cart and wind it fur you, Ranse?” 

The mountaineer’s countenance was proof 
against emotion. But he reached out a big 
hand and encl sed Ariela’s thin brown one, 
Her soul peeped out onee through her im 
passive face, hallowing it. 

Them hounds sha’n’t pester you no more,” 
said Ransie. “ | reckon | been mean and low 
down You wind that clock, Ariela.” 

My heart hit’s in that cabin, Ranse,” 
she whispered, “along ‘ith you. T[ ain't a 
goin’ to git mad no more. Le’s be startin’, 
Ranse, so’s we kin get home by sundown.” 

Justice - of - the peace Benaja Widdup in 
terposed as they started for the door, for 
getting his presence, 

“In the name of the State of Tennessee,” 
he said, “I forbid you-all to be a-defyin’ 
of its laws and statutes. This co’t is mo’ 
than willin’ and full of joy to see the clouds 
of discord and misunderstandin’ rollin’ away 
from two lovin’ hearts, but it air the duty 
of the co’t to p’eserve the morals and integ 
rity of the State. The co’t reminds you that 


you air no longer man and wife, but air 
divo’ced by regular decree, and as such ait 
not entitled to the benefits and ‘purtenances 
ot the mattermonial estate.” 

Ariela caught Ransie’s arm. Did_ those 
words mean that she must lose him now 
when they had just learned the lesson of life? 

‘But the cot air prepared,” went on the 
Justice, “fur to remove the disabilities set 
up by the decree of divo'ce. The co’t air 
on hand to perform the solemn ceremony of 
marrige, thus fixin’ things up and enablin’ 
the parties in the case to resume the bon 
or’ble and elevatin’ state of mattermony 
which they desires. The fee fur performin’ 
said ceremony will be, in this case, to wit, 
five dollars.” 

Ariela caught the gleam of promise in his 
words. Swiftly her hand went to her bosom. 
Freely as an alighting dove the bill fluttered 
to the Justice’s table. Her sallow cheek 
colored as she stood hand in hand with 
Ransie and listened te the reuniting words. 

Ransie helped her into the cart, and climb 
ed in beside her. The little red bull turned 
once more, and they set out, hand-clasped, 
for the mountains. 


Justice-of-the-peace Benaja Widdup sat 


in his door and took off his, shoes. nee 
again he fingered the bill tucked down in his 
vest pocket. Once again he smoked his 


elder-stem pipe. Once again the speckled 
hen swaggered down the main street of the 
‘ settlement,” cackling foolishly. 








At the Zoo 





Theatre 


THe Monkey. “ Madam, will you kindly remove your hat? We can’t see a thing.” 
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The Tale of the Cork Leg 


se ADAM,” said the one-legged man to the 
elderly woman who had taken the seat 
next to him in the railway ecar,—* madam, 
| notice that you observe I have but one 
leg. | had a cork leg, soTHe vears ago, 
which served me almost as well as an ordi 
nary leg, and was in some respects superior 
to my departed limb. I lost my leg while 
travelling with a cireus, and the general 
manager very kindly gave me one which had 
belonged to his deceased father-in-law. It 
was a little too long, but in every other re- 
spect it was perfect. It had the exact shape 
of a human leg, with the additional advan 
tage of an elaborate system of springs by 
which the leg could be wound up for hop 
ping. When [ was ina hurry I had only to 
wind up my leg, and I could hop eight and a 
quarter miles on it without stopping. 

“Well, in this show I had general charge 
of the menagerie and the special care of our 
most valuable exhibit, the twomatwitch. 
Very likely, madam, you have never heard 
of a twomatwitch, as ours was the only 
specimen which was ever introduced into 
America. Its home is in Norfolk Island, 
and it lives only on the cones of Norfolk 
pines, which we had to import to this coun 
try at a great expense. It looks and 
runs like a hare, but it has the = skin 
of a rat, and a tail as large and bushy as 
a squirrel’s, 

*“ Now, one evening when I was feeding it 
from my hand, as was my custom, some 
hay near its cage caught fire, and the 
frightened animal leaped from my _ hand 
and started for the exit. I had never an- 
ticipated such a thing, for the twomat- 
witch was perfectly docile and had never 
tried to run away. 

* Luckily, my leg was wound up, and so I 
started out hopping after it. I let the 
speed eatch loose and rushed ahead as fast 
as I could. But that twomatwitch was a 
wonderful runner. It was a_ perfectly flat 
prairie country, and a race-course could not 
have been smoother. For about five miles he 
kept an even twenty vards ahead of me. I 
couldn't go any faster and it did not have 


to. At last I saw the animal was getting 
tired out. The distance between us very 


slowly lowered to fifteen yards and then to 
ten. The twomatwitch tried making sharp 
turns but it only could gain a few yards 
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that way, which [| always made up in a 


short time. Its case was fast growing hope 
less. Just when I was within five feet of 


the animal it dived into a prairie-dog hole 
and left me alone—yes, alone. Not a person 
or house in sight. The night was warm, so 
I thought I'd rest there till the men who 
would come out after me should find me, 
I wound up my leg in case I should need it, 
unhitched it, and placed it securely over the 
hole so* the twomatwitch could not get out. 
I then picked out a comfortable place and 
lav down to rest, for | had been considerably 
jolted by my long trip. 

‘IT had lain there about half an hour, 
when I heard a noise. The twomatwitch 
Was scratching against my leg. When I had 
crawled over to the hole, the leg had some- 
how righted itself (there was a spring to do 
that, and the little beast had probably touch- 
ed it), and there was my leg running at 
full speed in the same direction as the 
twomatwitch. 

“As my leg did not have to carry 
the weight of my body it hopped a great 
deal farther each time and went ahead 
with lightning speed. It became smaller 
and smaller, till it finally looked like a 
very little gnat jumping up and down, and 
at last it seemed to leap off the edge of 
the horizon. 

‘Now I was in a pretty fix. Leg gone. 
Twomatwitch gone. No. food. No drink. 
For two days I lay there, madam, without 
nourishment of any kind. I could not hop 
on my other leg, and it was almost useless 
to crawl, as I should have starved before I 
could have found aid. Towards evening of 
the second day a cowboy approached on 
horseback. He tied me up into a_ neat 
bundle and carried me back to town. He 
said he had seen the tracks of a solitary 
foot on the banks of the Platte. So my 
poor leg had jumped into it and was now 
probably lost in some quicksand bed: of that 
treacherous _ river. Pardon these tears, 
madam. TI can never speak of its terrible 
fate without emotion. 

“Can you not kindly give me a small sum 
to buy a new leg?” 

She looked at him sympathetically. A 
tear stole into her eye. She opened her 
hand-bag and took from it a card, which she 
gave to the unfortunate man. He seized it 
eagerly and read: “Can you do something 
to help a poor deaf and dumb woman?” 





T’S Rather Hard on Little Boys, 
When they are only Half Past Four, 

To Name their very Newest Toys 
Three Syllables or more. 


Now can you say—Kinetoscope ? 
Or Graphophone, or Phonograph? 





It’s Hard 


BY ROSALIE M. FONAS 


And can you—now you mustn’t Laugh— 
Say, Cinematograph ? 


‘Twas Simpler Far for Grandpapa 
To Cry for Jumping Jack or Kite, 
And IT am sure His dear Mama 
Did not so Often Set Him Right. 








Uncle 


BY SAFFORD 


| ag the lazy village street, 
Or out upon the hillside farm, 
No seedy man that one would meet 


Could make more noise, and do less harm, 


Than Uncle Gid! 


When through the town at breakneck speed, 


Upon an old white-footed mare, 
{ man rode without any need, 
Except to make the people stare! 
‘Twas Uncle Gid!* 


And when, in circles in the square, 
An old man drove his wagon round, 
With two wheels whirling in the air, 
And two revolving on the ground, 
"Twas Uncle Gid! 


And when at “ fifthly ”’ much was said 
About a lost and sinful race, 

The thought that seemed to overspread 
The congregation’s smiling face 
Was “ Unele Gid’s!” 


If on 


Gid | 


GOODWIN PERRY 


For in those days men washed and churned 
And in a tub half filled with suds, 
No patient soul had ever learned 
To pound so well the family duds 
As Uncle Gid! 


When weather prophets read the sky, 
And watched the changes of the moon 
And wisely promised “ wet” or “ dry,” 
And one said * Look for weather soon!” 
’Twas Uncle Gid! 


. 
If after sportsmen dropped a hook 
To wary fish they could not fool, 
An old man sauntered down the brook, ; 
And took a trout from every pool, i 
"Twas Unele Gid! ‘ 


If when a Philosophie School 
Of Topers praised the brimming mug, 
A man evolved the startling rule, é 
“ There’s nothing in an empty jug!” 
‘Twas Uncle Gid! 














; 
s 
a Monday in a shed, And when one day the Deacon came ; 
Such as most village homes afford, To help the Parson lay away 
With nothing on his feet and head, An old man’s wasted worn-out frame 
A man helped wash to pay his board, No unkind word could either say 
‘Twas Uncle Gid! Of Uncle Gid! 
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The Tail of the Kinkaju 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


ISTEN, my dears, and I'll tell to you 


The tale of the kittenish Kinkaju. 
His feet are four and his fur is fine, 
And his ways are wary and serpentine; 
And he loves to live in a city zoo, 

This taily mammalian Kinkaju. 


And what, you ask, does the creature do, 
This seemingly fabulous Kinkaju? 
From early dawn until very late 

He does naught else but investigate. 


So the hairs on the end of his nose are few, 


This peerysome, querysome Kinkaju. 








If you gently grasp (and with firmness too) 
The nethermost tip of the Kinkaju, 

He bends in supple abandon, and 

He climbs his tail till he gains your hand; 
Then, if kindly disposed, he winks at you,— 
This sinuous, grin-uous Kinkaju. 


But if perchance any harm you do 

To this highly sensitive Kinkaju,— 

As if, in a foolishly flippant mood, 

You should lift him up and remove his 
food,— 

BEWARE, for he’s powerfully prone to chew! 

This kleptophobian Kinkaju. 


Oh, far and fair is the land that grew 
This gentle attenuate Kinkaju. 

And while he’s nothing averse to roam, 
*Tis seldom his tail is so far from home. 
And so in a verse IT reveal to you 

The ways of the versytale Kinkaju. 





Not Qualified 


CERTAIN phase of youthful American 

character was illustrated recently by the 
retort of a small boy to Mr. Brown, of 
Boomtown, New York, a worthy resident 
of that ancient town, and a vestryman of 
the Episcopal Church. Mr. Brown is a 
saintly man, and helps in his way to spread 
the gospel by holding lay services in neigh- 
boring hamlets. One Sunday, his Rector, 
having arranged for a missionary service at 
the little four-corners known as “ Holcomb,” 
requested Mr. Brown to go out there and 
conduct the meeting. Mr. Brown was glad 
of the opportunity to do some possible good, 
and accordingly drove out five or six miles 
to the hamlet. Not reaching it as quickly 
as he thought he should, and fearing he 
might have taken the wrong road, he in- 
quired of a small boy who was fishing in a 
wayside brook: 


“My little man, can you tell me the way 
to Holeomb?” 

Now it chanced that Holcomb was only a 
short distance ahead, just over the next hill, 
and the little boy, who doubtless regarded 
the place as one of great importance, replied 
rather contemptuously : 

“Humph! Don’t you know where Hol- 
comb is?” 

“No, my little man, and I am_ very 
anxious to find it.” 

“ Well, keep on,” said the boy, “ and you'll 
find it all right.” 

Mr. Brown drove on, found the place just 
over the hill, held his service, and started 
on his return. 

When he reached the brooklet, the small 
boy was still there and still fishing, and the 
good man thought he ought to say a word 
to him which might be of some moral help. 

So he reined up his horse, and said: 

“ Thank you, my little man, for telling me 
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the way to Holeomb, and if you had been 
over there to the meeting instead of here 
fishing on the Sabbath day, I would have 


told you the way to Heaven.” 
* Humph!” replied the boy, still keeping 


his eye on the bobber. ‘You! Oh, g’wan! 
You didn’t even know the way to Hol- 
comb!” 

Mr. Brown drove on. H. A. H 


A Mistake 


HEY met on a twig of the chestnut-tree, 
The road was narrow and rough, 

And the spider gray, as he blocked the way, 
Cried out in a terrible huff: 

“Turn back at once or [ll jostle you off!” 
The other declined to stir. 

“Then I'll only say,” said the spider gray, 
“That you are no gentleman, sir.” 

Said the other, “ You're right,’—with a 

flounce and a_ whir, 


“T’d have you to know I’m a lady-bug, sir.” 


Kk. SYLVESTER. 


MAGAZINE. 


The Hen 


HO would not be a barn-yard hen, 
To serateh and peck and serateh again 


To lay a calm egg now and then? 


To cackle when the deed is done, 
the dust 
would be 


To welter in and sun, 


I think no end of fun. 


To have a comb and yet no hair, 
Seems careless, trite, and debonair, 
And yet I think ‘twere good to wear 
\ vigorous penetrating nose, 

And 
And 


widely radiating toes, 


from-one’s-skin-projecting clothes. 


Who would not be a barn-vard hen, 


To seratch and and seratch again 


pe ck 


ten? 
ARTHUR 


For families of eight or 
COLTON. 














In Childhood’s Happy Hour 


O*' Sundays I just love to dine 
With Aunty Jane and Emeline, 
ind stay to hear a temp’rance trac’. 


rar) em. 








I love it ‘cause when IT get back 
Vy muvver says “ Poor little sweet,” 
in’ gives me loads o° things to eat! 


B. J. 











